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AUlnnij^'Ji mcisl of the cases in which the original German terms defy 
oasy translation are indicated within square brackets in the text, four 
cases deserve special attention here. In English, the word 'recognition' 
is ambiguous, referring either to 're-identification' or 'the granting of 
a certain status'. The former, epistemic sense translates the German 
'Wiedercikoiiiuii^' , which is distinguidied from the practical sense with 
which Honneth is concerned here, expressed in the word ' Anerkennung' . 
Throughout the present translation 'recognition' and 'to recognize' are 
used in this latter sense, familiar from such expressions as 'The PLO 
has agreed to recognize the state of Israel.' It is perhaps useful for 
understanding Honneth's claim that love, respect, and esteem are three 
types of recognition to note that, in German, to 'recognize' ilijdiv$dttats< 
or groups is to ascribe to them some positive status. 

Honneth's general term for the failure to give someone due recog- 
nition is 'Mifiachtung', which is translated here as 'disrespect*. It should 
be noted that this concept refers not merely to a failure to show proper 
deference but rather to a broad class of cases, including humiliation, 
degradation, insult, disenfranchisement, and even physical abuse. 

Whereas the terms 'ethical' and 'moral' are often used interchange- 
ably in English, there are important differences between the German 
terms 'moralisch', 'ethisch', and 'sittlich'. The first of these is bound up 
with Kantian, universalistic approaches to the question of what is right 
and is rendered here as 'moral'. The other two terms both refer to 
conceptions of what is right or good that are based on the substantive 
customs, mores, or ethos of a particular tradition or community, or to 
practices that are motivated by such. They are both translated as 'ethi- 
cal', although the phrase 'custcHnarily ethical' is sometimes used to 
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indicate the more traditional connotation of 'sittlich'. A related term, 
'ethical life' [Sittlichkcit], denotes a concrete, integrated social arrange- 
ment in which norms and values are embodied in the basic 'dtiCudes 
and ways of life of members of the community. 

Finally, in translating the discussion of Hegel, the pronovm 'if has 
been used as the referent for 'the subjecf , not so much because 'das 
Subjekt' is neuter in German, bujt.c9tber (p ijeflect the forso^l charajcter 
of the concept for Hegel. 
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Joel Anderson 



As social strug^los of the last few decades have made clear, justice 
demands more than the fair distribution of material goods. For even 
IF ecdEBds^ over Intense W8i« jusdy tf^^iteated, « society would le- 
main normatively deficient to the extent that its members are system- 
atically denied the recognition they deserve. As Charles Taylor has 
recently emphasized, 'E>ue recognition is not just a courtesy we owe 
people. It is a vital human need.'' As one scarcely needs to add, it is 
also a need that has all too often gone unmet. Regularly, members of 
inargineilized and subaltern groups have been systematically denied 
recognition for the worth of their culture or way of life, the dignity of 
flieir status as persons, and the inviolability of their physical integrity. 
Modi ifiildngly in the politics of identity, their «irug3pi» for recog- 
nition have come to dominate the political landscape. Consequently, 
if social theory is to provide an adequate account of actual fields of 
societl conflict, it will have both to situate the motivation for tikese 
emancipatory struggles within the sodal world lUEid to provide an 
account of what justifies them. 

In fl^ib-'worl^ jnxel Hometh sketches an approadl to fius dual task 
of explanation and justification that is both highly original and firmly 
rooted in the history of modern social theory, feather than following 
the atomistic tradition of social pMOddphy going back to Hobbes and 
Machiavelli, however, Honneth situates his project within the tradi- 
tion that emphasizes not the struggle for self-preservation but rather 
the struggle for the establishment of relations of mutual recognition, 
as a precondition for self-realization.^ Like Hegel, George Herbert Mead, 
and, more recently, conmiunitarians and many feminists, Honneth 
stresses the importance of social relationships to the development and 
maintenance of a person's identity. On the basis of this nexus between 
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social patterns of recognition and indB?(l|dtial' psSfiSBequi sites for self- 
lealization - and with constant leiei&^'JtB^^SC^^^i^^ findings of the 
sodal w&emes - he dev^ops bofh a dlivdi^pinimtsd #amework for 
interpreting social struggles and a normative accoimt of die daims 
being raised in these struggles. 
VfiiSt Mj^ttd to ^ fisiefv^ e^jofiioty task, 1^ scpptdae^ ^ W 

understood as a continuation of the Frankfurt School's attempt to locate 
the motivating insight for emancipatory critique and struggle within 
the domain of ordinary human experience, rather than in die revolu- 
tionary theory of intellectuals.^ As Honneth argued in Critiqut' of Power, 
however, the Frankfurt School suffered from an exclusive focus on the 
domain of material production as the locus of transf6rmatiii« critique. 
In the present volume, he now proposes an alti-rnative account, situat- 
ing the critical perception of injustice more generally within individ- 
uids' negative experiences of having tfieir broadly 'moral' expectations 
violated. 

With regard to the normative task, the roots of his approach are 
to be found itt die modeS ctf the struggle for recognition developed by 
Hegel during his early years in Jena (before ihe completion of the 
Phenomenology of Spirit irl ISC^. Honneth takes from Hegel the idea 
diat full htunan fidinHishing b dep^itdieh^^ of well- 

established, 'ethical' relations - in particular, relations of love, law, 
and 'ethical life' [Sittlichkeit] - which can only be established through 
a conflict-ridden developmental process, spedtically, through a strug- 
gle for recognition. In order to avoid the speculative, metaphysical 
character of Hegel's project, however, Honneth turns to Mead's natu- 
ralistic pragmatism and to empiriical iwqdf psychology, sociology, 
and history in order to identify the inft6tii;ftl^ective conditions for indi- 
vidual self-realization. In the course^ «^ ilkalysing these conditions, 
Honneth develops his 'formal mcmept^ id^^M^ lile^> ilrid^Stitdi&td 
as a critical normative standard thai is intended to avoid both the 
overly 'thick' character of neo- Aristotelian ethics and the overly 'thin' 
character of neo-Kantian moral theory. 

Honneth's approach can be summarized, in a preliminary way, as 
follows. The possibility for sensing, interpreting, and realizing one's 
needs and desires as a fully autonomous and individuated person - in 
short, thi' very possibility of identity-formation - depends crucially on 
the development of self-confidence, self-respect, and self-esteem. These 
three modes of relating practically to on^df can only be acquired and 
maintained intersiibjectively, through bdng granted recognition by 
olhcr.s whom one also recognizes. As a result, the conditions for self- 
reallzatlon turn out to be dependent on the establishment of relation- 
•hipR of mutual racognitioa These relationships go beyond (a) dose 
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relations of love and friendship to include (b) legally instittitionalized 
relations of universal respect for the autonomy and dignity of persons, 
and (c) networks of solidarity and shared values withbi which the 
particular worth of individual members of a community can be ac- 
knowledged. These relationships are not ahistorically given but must 
be established and expanded through social straggles, which cannot 
be understood exclusively as conflicts over interests. The 'grammar' of 
such struggles is 'moral' in tlie sense that the feelings of outrage and 
indignation driving them are generated by the rejection of claims to 
recognition and thus imply normative judgements about the legitimacy 
of social arrangements. Thus the normative ideal of a just society is 
empirically confirmed by historical struggles for recognition. 

Central to Honneth's 'social theory with normative content' is his 
account of self-confidence, self-respect, and self-esteem, along with 
the modes of recognition by which they are sustained, and this will be 
the focus here. With regard to each of these 'practical reiations-to-self, 
three central issues emerge: the precise importance of each for the 
development of one's identity, the pattern of recognition on which it 
depends, and its historical development. Beyond this, the present in- 
troduction will provide a brief discussion of both Honneth's interpre- 
tation of social struggles as motivated by the experience of being denied 
these conditions for identity-formation - which he refers to as 'disre- 
spect' I'MiJhchtung'] - and some of the distinctive features of Honneth's 
readings of Hegel and Mead, found in chapters 2-4. 

It is perhaps useful, at the outset, to understand wlial self-confidence, 
self-respect, and self-esteem have in common. I'or Honneth, they 
represent three distinct species of 'practical relation-to-self '. These are 
neither purely beliefs about oneself nor emotional states, but involve 
a dynamic process in which individuals come to experience them- 
selves as having a certain status, be it as a focus of concern, a respon- 
sible agent, or a valued contributor to sliared projects. Following Hegel 
and Mead, Honneth emphasizes that coming to relate to oneself in 
these ways necessarily involves experiencing recognition from others. 
One's relationship to oneself, then, is not a matter of a solitarv ego 
appraising itself, hut an intersubjective process, in which one's attitude 
towards oneself emerges in one's encotmter witih an other's attitude 
toward oneself.^ 

Love and basic self-confidence 

With regard to the concept of love, Honneth is primnrlly concerned 
with the way in which parent-child reiationshlpn ■■ an wvII m adult 
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relationships of love and friendship - facilitate the development and 
maintenance of the basic relation-to-self that Honneth terms 'basic 
self-corifidence' [Sdhftvertnuior. 'trust in oneself']. If all goes well in 
their first relationships to others, infants gradually acquire a funda- 
mental faith in their environment and, concomitantly, a sense of trust 
in their own bodies as reliable sources of signals as to their own needs. 
On Honneth's account, basic self-confidence has less to do with a high 
estimation of one's abilities than with the underlying capacity to ex- 
press needs and desires without fear of being abandoned as a result. 
Because of this fundamental character, it is usually oiily when extreme 
experiences of physical violation, such as rape or torture, shatter one's 
ability to access one's needs as one's own and to express them without 
anxiety that it becomes clear how much depends on this relation- 
to-self.' 

To explain the link between self-confidence and intersubjective re- 
lations of love and concern, Honneth draws on the object-relations 
theory of early childhood experience, particularly as developed in the 
work of Donald Winnicott. Against the Freudian emphasis on instinc- 
tual drives, object-relations theorists have argued that the develop- 
ment of cliildren cannot be abstracted from the interactive relationships 
in which the process of maturation takes place. Initially, the child is 
dependent upon the responsi\'eness of primary care-givers (following 
Winnicott, Jessica Benjamin, and others, Honneth uses the term 'mother' 
to designate a role that can be fulfilled by persons other than the 
biological mother) and tlieir ability to empathically intuit the needs of 
the inarticulate infant. Due to the newborn's utter iielplessness, an 
insufficient level of adaptation of the 'mother' to the infant's ni\ ds 
early in life would represent a serious problem for the infant, since the 
child can neither cope with nor make sense of failures of this environ- 
menf to intuit and satisfy his or her needs. Of course, the failure or 
'de-adaptation' of care-givers is an unavoidable element of the indivi- 
duation process by which infants learn to cope with gradual increases 
in the enviroimient's insensitivity, that is, to recognize and assert their 
needs as their own instead of experiencing the absence of immediate 
gratitication as threatening. 

Following Wirmicott, Honneth argues that this formative process 
must again be understood as intersubjective. Because 'good-enough' 
intanl care demands a high degree of emotional and intuitive involve- 
ment, the individuation process has to be understood as a complex, 
.i)',onistic process in which both parent and child extricate themselves 
Irom .1 stale of 'symbiosis'. Despite the fact that the 'mother' is a fully 
Indlvlduoti'ii adult, it is only together that children and care-givers can 
negotiate the dollcatu and shifting balance between ego-dissolution 
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and ego-demarcation. And it is this balance that provides the endur- 
ing, intersubjectively reproduced basis for relatioi\ships of love and 
friendship with peers as well as for a positive, embodied sense of 
what Erik Erikson calls 'basic trust'.* 

Although Honneth is generally at pains to emphasize the histori- 
cally contingent nature of human subjectivity/ he argues that this 
notion of bodily integrity, together with the need for love and concern 
it entails, captxires something important that cuts across differences of 
cultural and historical contexts. This is not to say that practices of 
child-rearing or love have gone unchanged but only that the capacity 
to trust one's own sense of what one needs or wante is a preoonditton 
for self-realization in any hmnan community. 

This is part of what separates love from ihe two other patterns of 
recognition Honneth considers essential to self-realization, for unlike 
the fbrm of recognition that supports self-confidence, the ways in which 
both respect and esteem are accorded have undergone a significant 
histoiical transformation. Indeed, the very distinction between the two 
is a historical product, something that may help to explain why 're- 
Specf and 'esteem' are still used interchangeably in some contexts (as 
in: 'I respect her enormously'). In pre-modem contexts - roughly, until 
the bourgeois revolutions of the eighteenth century - one's standing 
in society and one's status as a moral and political agent were fused, 
typically, in the concept of 'honour'. Rights and duties were rights and 
duties of one's status group or 'estate', never of one's status as a free 
legislator in either the local kingdom or the 'kingdom of ends' (Kant). 
In the modem period, however, the fundamental principles under- 
lying the realm of law and rights came into conflict with the idea of 
according legal status on the basis of class privilege. In this way, the 
notion of one's 'status as a person' was historically differentiated from 
the notion of 'social standing', giving rise to psychologically and 
analytically distinct modes of recognition, as well as to the corre- 
sponding notions of 'self-respect' [Selbstachtung] and 'self-esteem' 
[Selbstschatzung].^ 

Rights and self-respect 

As Hormeth understands it, self-respect has less to do with whether or 
not one has a good opinion of oneself than with one's sense of pos- 
sessing of the universal dignity of persons. There is a strong Knnti.m 
element here: what we owe to every person is the recognition of .uui 
respect for his or her status as an agent capable of acting on the basis 
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of reasons, as the autonomous author of die political and moral laws 

to which he or she is subject.' To have self-respect, then, is to have a 
sense of oneself as a person, that is, as a 'morally responsible' agent 
or, more precisely, as someone capable of participating in the sort of 
public deliberation that Habermas terms 'discursive will-formation'. 

This relation-to-self is also mediated by patterns of interaction, those 
orgsmized in terms of legal rights. To show why being accorded rights 
is crucial to self-respect, Honneth makes use of Joel Feinberg's argu- 
ment to the effect that what is called "human dignity" may simply be 
the recognizable capacity to assert claims'." The object of respect (in- 
cluding self-respect) is an agenfs capacity to raise and defend claims 
discursively or, more generally, an agent's status as responsible [an 
agent's Zurechnungsjahigkeit]}^ But this capacity can only become a 
basis for 'self-respect' if it can be exercised. Indeed, in this context it 
is unclear what it could mean to have a capacity one cannot exercise. 
Hence, the importance of rights in connection widi self-respect lies in 
the fact that rights ensure the real opportunity to exercise the univer- 
sal capacities constitutive of persorihood. This is not to say that a 
person without rights carmot have self-respect, only that the fullest 
form of self-respecting autonomous agency could only be realized when 
one is recognized as possessing the capacities of 'legal persons', that 
is, of moraUy responsible agents. 

The specific content of these universal capacities, however, is some- 
thing that shifts over time, along with shifts in the conception of the 
procedure by which political and moral issues are to be resolved: 
'The more demanding this procedure is seen to be, the more extensive 
the features will have to be that, taken together, constitute a subject's 
moral responsibility'." To understand this daim, it is important to 
keep in mind the distinction Honneth makes between two historical 
processes: (a) an increase in the percentage of people who are treated 
as full-fledged citizens and (b) an increase in the actual content of what 
it means to be a full-fledged citizen (in particular, the emergence of 
both political and welfare rights, as supplements to basic liberties). In 
the first case, the historical development involves realizing the tmiver- 
sality clearly implied in the notion of modern law, with its basis in 
post-conventional morality. In the second case, the historical develop- 
ment involves a shift in the conception of law itself, by taking into 
account what skills and opportunities persons must be equipped with 
if processes of political decision-making are to count as legitimate. 
One of the interesting implications of this is that, since participation in 
piil'lii- (Icliber.ilidii prcMipposcs certain capacities, nco-Kantian moral 
and political theory miinol be as purely proceduralist as is often 
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suggested/ for it must rely tacitly on a minimally substantive concep- 
tion of justice in order to be able to determine the conditions under 
which participants in practical discourse can be said to have acquired 
the practical relations-to-self necessary for engaging fully in collective 
or personal self-determination." 

With regard to these historical processes, Honneth emphasizes that 
the social struggles for either type of expansion eire oriented to ideas 
of universality and self-legislation that make it normatively illegiti- 
mate (though perhaps factually accurate) to view rights as the em- 
bodiment of class interests. It is precisely this universalistic core of 
modem law that has been overlooked by attempts since Hegel to 
appropriate the model of the struggle for recognition. As Honneth 
argues in chapter 7, despite their insights into the non-Hobbesian 
character of many social struggles, Marx, Sorel, and Sartre all failed to 
appreciate that the appeal to rights has, built into it, the idea that 
every subject of the law must also be its author. 

Solidarity and self-esteem 

Whereas self-respect is a matter of \'ievving oneself as entitled to the 
same status and treatment as every other person, self-esteem involves 
a sense of what it is that makes one special, unique, and (in Hegel's 
terms) 'particular*. This enabling sense of oneself as a unique and 
irreplaceable individual cannot, however, be based merely on a set of 
trivial or negative characteristics. What distinguishes one from others 
must be something valuable}* Accordingly, to have the sense that 
one has nothing of value to offer is to lack any basis for developing a 
sense of one's own identity. In this way, individuality and self-esteem 
are linked. 

With regard to these issues of individuality and particularity Honneth 
argues that Hegel's work, though groimd-breaking, is marred by an 
unfortunate tendency to understand the relevant mode of recognition 
in terms of an overextended conception of romantic love. Because of 
this, Hormetli focuses instead on Mead's discussion of personal iden- 
tity. Mead claims that distinguishing oneself from others as an indi- 
vidual is a matter of what 'we do better than others'.'^ The immediate 
difficulty with this, of course, is that not everyone can stand out above 
ottiers. Mead tries to democratize this 'sense of superiority' by focus- 
ing on the division of labour in modem industrial societies, that is, by 
allowing individuals to find their functional roles in which to excel, 
not at ihe expense of others but precisely to the benefit of the whole. 
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In Honneth's view, however. Mead overlooks the fact that not every 
job automatically serves as a basis for one's 'sense of superiority' or 
self-esteem. Like the evaluation of the way in which the work is done, 
the esteem accorded to certain tasks hinges on a range of particular 
cultural factors. If, for example, homemaking is considered an insigni- 
ficant contribution to die common good, then homemakers will lack 
the evaluative resources in terms of which they can acquire a sense 
of personal accomplishment. In this sense, the social conditions for 
esteem are determined by die prevailing sense of what is to count as 
a worthwhile contribution to society. By situating esteem not in the 
division of labour but in the horizon of values of a particular culture,"* 
Honneth opens up the possibility of conceiving of the conditions for 
self-esteem as a field of contestation and cultural struggle for the rec- 
ognition of previously denigrated contributors to the common good. 

'Solidarity' is the term Honneth uses for the cultural climate in which 
the acquisition of self-esteem has become broadly possible. Although 
'being in solidarity with someone' is sometimes equated with feelings 
of sympathy, Honneth's view is that one can properly speak of soli- 
darity' only in cases where some shared concern, interest, or value is 
in play. What he is concerned with here is not so much the collective 
defence of interests or the po 11 ti ca 1 integration of individuals, but rather 
the presence of an open, pluralistic, evaluative framework within which 
social esteem is ascribed. He claims that a good society, a society in 
which individuals have a real opportunity for full self-realization, 
would be a society in which the common values would match the 
concerns of individuals in such a way that no member of the society 
would be denied the opportunity to earn esteem for his or her contri- 
bution to the common good: 'To the extent to which every member of 
a society is in a position to esteem himself or herself, one can speak 
of a state of societal solidarity.'"' Unlike tiKe sphere of rights, solidarity 
carries with it a 'communitarian' moment of particularity: which par- 
ticular values are endorsed by a community is a contingent matter, the 
result of social and cultural struggles that lack the universality that is 
distinctive of legal relations. 

Honjieth's position here may be usefully compared to tiie culturally 
oriented views of subaltern groups that have influenced recent de- 
bates over multiculturalism, feminism, and gay and lesbian identity. 
Like defenders of the politics of difference, he regards stmggles for 
recognition in which the dimension of esteem is central as attempts 
lo end stx iai patterns of denigration in order to make possible new 
lornus ol distinctive identity. But for Honneth, esteem is accorded on 
the befil of an individual's contribution to a shared project; thiis, the 
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elimination of demeaning cultural images of, say, racial minorities 
does not provide esteem directly but rather establishes the conditions 
under which members of tiKose groups can then build self-esteem by 
contributing to the community. To esteem a person simply for being 
a member of a group would be to slip back into pre-modem notions 
of estate-biased honour discussed earlier, rather than acknowledging 
the 'individualized' character of modem esteem. Honneth insists that 
Ae point of reference for esteeming each individual is the evaluative 
framework accepted by the entire community and not just one subcul- 
ture. It remains somewhat unclear exactly what determines the bounda- 
ries of the community in Honneth's account - what if one is esteemed 
only by other Jews or other lesbians? - but the central point is that; in 
pluralistic and mobile societies, it is difficult to maintain self-esteem in 
the face of systematic denigration from outside one's subculture. 

Disrespect and the moral grammar of historical 
struggles 

These intersubjechve conditions for identity-formation provide the basis 
for Honneth's 'formal conception of ethical life', tmderstood as a nor- 
mative ideal of a society in which patterns of recognition would allow 
individuals to acquire the self-confidence, self-respect, and self-esteem 
necessary for the full development of their identities. This ideal is not 
merely a theoretical construct; it is implicit in tiie structure of recog- 
nition itself. As l legel showed, recognition is worthless if it does not 
come from someone whom one views as deserving recognition. From 
this perspective, since the requirement of reciprocity is always already 
built into the demand for recognition, social struggles for the expan- 
sion of patterns of recognition are best understood as attempts to 
realize the normative potential implicit in social interaction. 

Although the teleological language of 'potential' and a hypotheti- 
cally anticipated 'foial state' of Aas development may raise eyebrows, 
Honneth is careful to avoid suggesting a philosophy of history in the 
traditional sense of a necessary progression along a knowable, pre- 
ordained path. He insiste ^at history is made less at the level of struc- 
tural evolution than at the level of individual experiences of suffering 
and disrespect. His point is that one misses the 'moral grammar' of 
these conflicts if one fails to see that the claims to recognition raised 
in them can only be met through greater inclusion, the lo)',icaI exten- 
sion of which is something like the state of society envisioned by the 
formal theoty of ethical life. In &ua way, Honneth arguM^ norm«tive 
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dieory and the intental logic of sodal struggles mutually illuminate 
each odrer. 

The idea of social conflict having a 'moral' dimension is not, of 

course, entirely new. It is a central focus of much recent work in social 
history inspired by the ground-breaking studies of E. P. Thompson, 
and Hormeth looks to that tradition - particularly to the work of 
Barrington Moore - for empirical support for his position."* Where he 
departs from this tradition, however, is in arguing that 'moral' mo- 
tives for revolt and resistance - that is, those based on a tacit under- 
standing of what one deserves - do not emerge only in the defence of 
traditional ways of life (as Thompson and Moore suggest) but also in 
situations where those ways of Ufe have become intolerable. 

Because key forms of exclusion, insult, and degradation can be seen 
as violating self-confidence, self-respect, or self-esteem, the negative 
emotional reactions generated by these experiences of disrespect pro- 
vide a pretheoretical basis for social critique. Once it becomes clear 
that these experiences reflect not just the idiosyncratic misfortune of 
individuals but experiences shared by many others, the potential 
emerges for collective action aimed at actu.illy expanding social pat- 
terns of recognition, liere, the symbolic resources of social movements 
play a crucial role in showing Ais disrespect to be tj^ical of an entire 
group of people, thereby helping to establish tfie cidtural conditions 
for resistance and revolt. 

Hegel and Mead 

As Honneth demonstrates, many of the itieas outlined above - in parti- 
cular, the tripartite distinction among three relations of recognition as 
social prerequisites for identity-formation - are already fotmd in the 
work of Hegel and Mead, and Honneth's interest in these thinkers lies 
largely in reconstructing a systematic sodal theory from their often 
fragmentary proposals. Beyond this, however, Hoimeth's discussions 
also represent significant contributions to the secondary literature on 
these authors. 

The discussion of Hegel focuses on the elusive and little-discussed 

early texts from the years in Jena. His reading of these texts not only 
uncovers the resources for reconstructing a 'recogrution-theoretic' so- 
cial theory but also identifies important tensions between the texts, 
tensions that help to explain why Hegel was never able to develop 
Huch a social tlieory himself. In the earliest Jena writings (discussed 
in chapter 2} and particularly in the System of Ethical Life, Hegel 
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postulates a transition from 'natural ethical life' to 'absolute ethical 
life' in which the differentiation of society goes hand in hand with the 
development of human autonomy and individuality. Here, under the 
influence of classical theories of the polis, Hegel develops strong no- 
tions of both the normative potential of communicative relations and 
(he primacy of the social. But he is unable to provide a sufficiently 
precise account of cither the distinctions between forms of recognition 
or the stages of individual development. Honneth argues in chapter 3 
that this more detailed account is precisely what Hegel's later 
Realpliilosopliic provides. Unfortunately, however, this gain in analyti- 
cal and psychological clarity also obscures some of the crucial insights 
found in d\e earlier writings, owing to Hegel's increasing reliance on 
a 'philosophy of consciousness', that is, the metaphysical framework 
characteristic of subject-centred philosophy from Descartes to Husserl. 
In focusing on the struggle for recognition at the level of the formation 
of individual consciousness, Hegel makes social shifts in patterns of 
recognition mere stages in the overarching process of Spirit's forma- 
tion." In Honneth's view, the more interesting earlier notion, accord- 
ing to which individual and societal development mutually constitute 
each other, never returns in liegel's oeuvre, and it is for this reason 
that Honneth does not discuss what is certainly tfie best-known of 
Hegel's discussions of the struggle for recognition, namely, the mas- 
ter-slave dialectic of the Phenomenology of Spirit. In effect, Honneth 
concludes that the earlier and later Jena writings negate each other, 
without Hegel ever being able to effect their Atiflichitu^ [siibiation]. 

In this connection. Mead represents a sigi\ilicant advance. For 
Honneth's purposes, what makes him interesting is that he provides 
an account of the tripartite interrelation between individual identity- 
formation and social patterns of interaction that is built on a non- 
speculative, postmetaphysical basis. In his discussion of Mead's 
intersubjectivist conception of the self, Honneth is in substantial agree- 
ment with the work of Hans Joas, Ernst Tugendhat, and Habermas.'" 
Honneth develops his own criticism of Mead's narrow reliance on the 
division of labour as a basis for post-traditional solidarity (discussed 
above) as well as a careful reconstruction of the important distinction 
in Mead between two kinds of 'respect' (corresponding to Hormetfi's 
notions of 'respect' and 'esteem'). But what is more distinctive about 
Honneth's reading of Mead is his interpretation of the 'Y as a driving 
force of historical transformation. Something of the sort is needed to 
account for the expansion of identity-claims over time and for the 
emergence of new claims to recognition. Honneth sees Mead's notion 
of the T as offering a way of explaining how innovation is possible in 
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this domain. On his reading, then, the 'V is not merely the placeholder 
for the irretrievable subject of an individual's thought and action but 
also the pre-consdous source of innovation by which new claims to 
identity come to be asserted.^' On the basis of this, Honneth can then 
argue that historical transformations of social relations (in this case, 
individualization) are driven by the experiences and struggles of indi- 
viduals and groups rather than functionalist dynamics.^ 

Aside from suggesting new lines of scholarly research, Homneth's 
discussions of Hegel and Mead serve three further purposes. First, 
they provide the raw materials from which Honneth constructs his 
own position, including the notion of struggles for recognition as a 
driving force in the development of social structures, the tripartite dis- 
Hnction among patterns of recognition and types of practical relation- 
to-self, and the ideal of full human flourishing as dependent on the 
existence of reciprocal relations of recognition. Second, these inter- 
pretations serve to forestall easy dismissals of either Hegelian or 
Meadian ideas on the basis of misassociations or distortions built into 
prevailing views on these thinkers. Finally, the discussions of Hegel 
and McMil - along with tho.se of Marx, Sorel, and Sartre - serve to 
situate Honneth's own position within an often-overlooked tradition 
of social theory. By reconstructing and revising an alternative to the 
dominant tradition of modern social philosophy founded by Hobbes 
and Machiavelli, Honneth is able to undermine the apparent self- 
evidence of its underljring assumptions - in particular, assumptions 
about both the self-interested (what Honneth calls 'utilitarian') motives 
for social conflict and the atomistic character of the state of nature. He 
thereby opens up the theoretical space for conceiving struggles for 
recognition as attempts on the part of social actors to establish pat- 
terns of reciprocal recognition on which the very possibility of re- 
deeming their claims to identity depends. On Honneth's understanding, 
that possibility is at the heart of social justice in the fullest sense." 
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In the present volume, I attempt to develop, on the basis of Hegel's 
model of a 'struggle for recognition', the foundations for a social theory 
with normntivo content. The intention to undertake this project arose 
in coimection with the conclusions I reached in The Crilicjue of Power: 
any attempt to integrate the social-theoretical insights of Foucaulf s 
historical work within the framework of a theory of communicative 
action has to rely on a concept of morally motivated struggle. And 
there is no better source of inspiration for developing sudi a concept 
than Hegel's earl\ , ft n i' u ritings, witfi their notion of il (^»]|^|f»:dieii- 
sive 'struggle for recognition'.' 

The systematic reconstruction of Ae Hegelian line of argumenta- 
tion, wliicli constitutes the first third of the book, loads to a ihslinelion 
between three forms of recognition, each of which contains a potential 
motivation for sodal conflict. This review of the young Hegel's theo- 
retical model also makes clear, howe\'er, th.it the valitlity of his tlioughts 
hinges, in part, on Idealist assumptions about reason that can no longer 
be maintained under conditions of postmetaphysical thinking. 

The second, theoretical part of the book thus starts from the attempt 
to develop an empirical version of the Hegelian idea by drawing on 
the social psychology of G. H. Mead. In fliis way, airi^inif@r^td)j(^Vlif 
concept of the person emerges, in which the possibility of an un- 
distorted relation to oneself proves to be dependent on three forms of 
recognition: love, rights, and esteem. In order to remove tiie merely 
Iiistorii al character of this hypothesis, 1 attempt to justify, in the em- 
pirically supported reconstruction found in the subsequent two 
chapters, die distinction between die various forms of relations of recog- 
nition on the basis of the relevant phenomena. As lihe results of 
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investigation show, there are - corresponding to the three forms of 
recognition - three forais of experiences of disrespect, each of which 
can generate motived iioA ccndnbute/ in tunv to l}ie> emeif^eniGe of 

social conflicts.' 

As a consequence of this second step of the investigation, the idea 
of a critical sodal theory begind Id ^impey atseo^^lii^ tsi Which 

processes of societal change arc to be explained with reference to the 
normative claims that are structurally inherent in relations of mutual 
recognition. In the final part of the book, I go on to explore, in three 
directions, the perspectives opened up by this basic idea. First, 
the historical thread is taken up again, in order to examine whete, 
since Hegel, comparable approaches are to be fomtd. From #iaii point 
insights into the historical significance of experiences of disrespect 
become possible, insights which can be generalized to such an extent 
diat the moral logic of sodal conflicts becomes evident. Because such 
a model can only be developed into a critical framework of interpre- 
tation for processes of historical development once its normative point 
of reference has been clarified, I conclude by sketching a conception of 
ethical life, developed in terms of a theory of ri'cognition, that might 
accomplish this task. Admittedly, these various suggestions cannot 
claim to represent anything more than a first attempt to clarify what 
is involved in the conception under consideration. Tliey are meant to 
indicate the theoretical directions in which I will iiave to work further, 
should my considerations prove tenable. 

Although current works of feminist political philosophy often lead 
in a direction that intersects with the aims of a theory of recognition,' 
I have had to postpone the idea of a critical encounter with this dis- 
cussion. It would not only have burst the bounds of my framework of 
argumentation, it would also have taken me well beyond my current 
level of expertise. Furthermore, in developing my own proposal for 
interpreting the young Hegel's theory of recognition, 1 have also un- 
fortunately been unable to take into consideration the work most re- 
cently published on this subject.* My impression, however, is that they 
concentrate on phenomena that would be of only secondary interest'to 
me. 



Part I 

An Alternative Tradition in 
Modern Social Theory: 

Hegel's Original Idea 



In his political philosophy, Hegel set out to remove the character of a 
mere 'oughf from the Kantian idea of individual autonomy by devel- 
oping a theory that represented it as a historically effective element of 
social reality, and he consistently understood the solution to the prob- 
lem thus posed to involve the attempt to mediate between the modem 
doctrine of freedom and the ancient conception of politics, between 
morality and ethical life [Sitllichkeit].^ But it is only in the years that he 
spent in Jena as a young philosophy lecturer that he worked out the 
theoretical means for accomplishing this task, an approach whose inner 
principle pointed beyond the institutional horizon of his day and stood 
in a critical rclatioittll^ to the established form of political rule. At 
the time, 1 k-j^el was convinced that a struggle among subjects for the 
mutual recognition of their identity generated inner-societal pressure 
toward the practical, political establishment of institutions that would 
guarantee freedom. It is individuals' claim to the intersubjective rec- 
ognition of tiheir identity that is built into social life from the very 
beginning as a moral tension, transcends ihi- le vel of social progress 
institutionalized thus far, and so gradually leads - via the negative 
path of recurring stages of conflict - to a state of communicatively 
lived freedom. The youn^ 1 lej^fl could develop this contvplion, which 
has never really been made fruitful, only because he was able to modify 
the model of 'social struggle' introduced in the social philosophies of 
Machiavelli and l li)l>hi.'s in sucli <i way that conflict among humans 
could be traced back, not to a motive of self-preservation, but to moral 
impulses. Only because he had already interpreted struggle specifi- 
cally as a disturbance and violation of .social relations of recognition 
could he then locate within it the central mediiun of tiie human Bpiiifs 
[Gt'i.s/j process of ethical development. 

Witliin Hogcl's oeuvre, of course, the programme thus outlined never 
made it beyond the level of mere sketches and proposals. Already in 
the Phenomenology of Spirit, the completion of which brought to a 
close Hegel's perioil in Icna, the conceptual model of a 'struggle 
for recognition' had lust its central position within Hegel's theory. 
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Nonetheless, in the writings that have survived from the period before 
tihe final system had been worked out,^ this model is so clearly recog- 
nizable in its theoretical principles that the premises for an i 
ent social dieoiy can be reconstructed from them. 



1 



The Struggle for Self^pr^mmtmn: 
On the Foundation of Modern 
Social Philosophy 



Modem social philosophy entered the history of thought nt tlic mo- 
ment in which social life had come to be characterized as fundamen- 
tally a condition of struggle for self-preservation. Machiavelli's political 
writings paved the wav for this conception, according to which indi- 
vidual subjects and political communities alike oppose one another in 
a state of constant competition over interests. In the work of Thomas 
Hobbes, this competition ultimately became the chief foundation for 
a contractualist justification of the sovereignty of the state. This new 
model for representing the 'struggle for self-preservation' could only 
emerge after central components of the political doctrine foimd in 
antiquity, accepted until well into the Middle Ages, lost their enor- 
mous power to convince.' From the Qassical politics of Aristotle to 
the medieval Christian doctrine of natural law, human beings were 
conceived of fundamentally as entities capable of life in community, 
as a zoon politikon, as beings who had to rely on the social framework 
of a political community for the realization of their inner nature. Only 
in the ethical community of the polis or civitas - whose intersubjectively 
shared virtues sheirply distinguished them from the merely functional 
nevus formed bv economic activities - could the social character of 
liiimaii nature genuinely develop. Starling from this teleological con- 
ceplion of human beings, the traditional doctrine of politics set itself 
liu- theoretical task cif defining the ethical order of virh.ious conduct 
within wiiich individuals' practical, indeed pedagogical, development 
could take the most appropriate course. Thus, political science was 
(ilwnys an inquiry into the appropriate institutions and laws as well as 
a doctrine of the good and just life. 
But the accelerated transformation of social stiructuces titiat began in 
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the late Middle Ages and reached its high point in the Renaissance 
not only brought these two elements of Classical politics into doubt. It 
robbed them, in principle, of all intellectual vitality For, as a result 
of the introduction of new commercial methods, the development of 
publishing and manufacturing, and finally the newly acquired inde- 
pendence of principalities and trading dties, the sphere of political 
and economic activity had so outgrown the protective framework of 
traditional morals that it could no longer sensibly be studied solely as 
a normative order of virtuous conduct. It comes as no surprise, then, 
that the theoretical transformation of Classical political philosophy 
into modern social theory was prepared precisely where those changes 
in the social structure had already occurred with such clarity, in his 
political treatises, written as a fnistrated diplomat of his native citv of 
Florence, Niccolo Machiavelli departed radically and unceremoniously 
from traditional philosophical anthropology by introducing a con- 
ception of humans as egocentric beings with regard only for their 
own benefit.' In his various reflections on the question of how a polit- 
ical community could prudently maintain and expand its power, 
Machiavelli set in place a socio-ontological foundation that amounts 
to the assumption of a permanent state of hostile competition between 
subjects. Since human beings, driven by endless ambition to continue 
inventing new strategies for success-oriented action, are mutually aware 
of the egocentricity of their interests, they ceaselessly face each other 
in a stance of fearful mistrust.^ Machiavelli takes it to be self-evident 
that this iinconstrnined web of strategic interactions constitutes the raw 
state of nature, ^ind it is to this perpetual struggle for self-preservation 
that the central categories of Machiavelli's comparative historical analy- 
ses are tailoreti. This can be seen from the fact that these categories 
represent nothing other than the structural presuppositions for the 
successful exercise of power. Even in the places where he still makes 
use of the basic metaphysical concepts of Roman historiography and 
speaks, for example, of 'virtu' and 'foituna', he means only to refer to 
marginal historical conditions, which, from the perspective of political 
actors, prove to be practically imharnessable resources for their stra- 
tegic, power-oriented calculations.' For Machiavelli, the ultimate point 
of reference throughout all his historical investigations remains the 
question of how a given ruler can adroitly irifluence this uninterrupted 
conflict among human beings to his own advantage. It was in his 
writings, then - including his account of societal development - that 
the idea of the realm of social action consisting in a permanent strug- 
gle among subjects for the preservation of their piiysicni identity first 
established itself, although it still lacked any thoontlcnl justification. 



The Struggle for Self-preservation 
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The mere 120 years that separate Thomas Hobbes from Machiavelli 
were enough to give this same fundamental ontological conviction the 
mature form of a scientifically founded hypothesis. Compared to 
Machiavelli, Hobbes not only has the advantage of the historical and 
political experience of the development of the modem state apparatus 
and a further expansion of trade. He could also already find support 
for his theoretical endeavours in the model of the natural sciences, 
which meanwhile had attained general credence as a result of Gali- 
leo's successful research methodology and Descartes's epistemology.' 
Within the framework of the ambitious project of investigating the 
'laws of civil life' in order to provide a scientific basis for all future 
politics, the same presuppositions about human nature that Machiavelli 
had taken over in a methodologically uncritical manner from his every- 
day observations assume the form of scientific assertions about the 
singular ndlun of human beings. For Hobbes - who thiidcs of human 
beings, mecliaiiistically, as something like self-propelled automatons - 
what is distinctive about humaiis is their exceptional ability to concern 
themselves with their future welfare.* As soon as one human being 
encounters another, however, this anticipatory behaviour generates a 
form of preventive power-escalation that is born in suspicion. Since 
both subjects must remain mutually alien and inscrutable in their in- 
tentions, each is forced into a prospective expansion of its potential 
for power, in order to be able to defend itself in the future against 
possible attacks from the other. 

On the basis of this anti-Aristotelian core of his philosophical an- 
thropology, Hobbes then develops, in the second part of his project, the 
fictitious state among humans that he sought to characterize with the 
easily misunderstood title 'nature'. As Giinther Buck has been able to 
show convincingly,'^ the doctrine of the state of nature is not intended 
to present the social point of departure for human socialization in 
methodological abstraction from all of history. Rather, it is meant to 
provide a representation ui tl ic general state among hvunans that would, 
in theory, hold if every political institution regulating social life were 
now hypothetically removed. Since a stance of preventive power- 
escalation is supposed to be constitutive for the individual nature of 
humans, the sodal relations resulting from such a subtraction would 
possess the character of a war of all against all. In the third part of his 
project, Hobbes ultimately uses this theoretically constituted situation 
to lay a philosophical foundation for his own construction of the sov- 
ereignty of the state. The obviously negative consequences of a per- 
petual situation of struggle among human beings, of permanent fear, 
and of mutual distrust are supposed to prove that the contractually 
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regulated submission of all subjects to a sovereign ruling power is the 
only reasonable outcome of an instrumentally rational weighing of 
interests.' In Hobbes's theory, the crucial justification for the social 
contract lies simply in the fact that it alone can put an end to the war 
of all against all, a war that subjects wage for their own individual 
self-preservation. 

For Hobbes, as for Machiavelli, this sodo-ontological premise - which 
the)' share despite all differences of scholarly intent and execution - 
has the same consequences for the fundamental concept of state ac- 
tion. Since both make subjects' struggle for self-preservation the final 
point of reference of their theoretical analyses, they must, concomi- 
tantly, also consider the ultimate purpose of political practice to be the 
attempt, over and over again, to bring a halt to this ever-threatening 
conflict. In the case of Machiavelli, this outcome becomes visible in the 
radicalnoss, relative to the political and philosophical tradition, with 
which he releases the sovereign's exercise of power from all norma- 
tive bonds and duties.' In the case of Thomas Hobbes's theory of the 
state, the same outcome manifests itself in the fact that he ultimately 
sacrificed the liberal content of the social contract for the sake of the 
authoritarian form of its realization.'" 

And it was precisely this tendency of modern social philosophy to 
reduce the activity of the state to the instrumentally rational establish- 
ment of power that the young Hegel opposed in his political philo- 
sophy. The exceptional, even unique place of his Jena writings, 
however, stems from the fact that he appropriated this Hobbesian 
conceptual model of interpersonal struggle in order to recdize his criti- 
cal intentions. 



Crime and Ethical Life: Hegel's 
Inter sub] ectivist Innovation 



By the time Hegel tcH)k up the model of social struggle that Machiavelli 
and Hobbes had each independently implemented, the theoretical 
context was entirely changed. In his 1802 essay on 'The Scientific Way 
of Treating Natural l aw', in which he outlined a plan for his future 
works on practical and political philosophy, the hundred years of 
intellectual development that separate him from Hobbes are already 
expressed in a shift to a completely different set of questions. Under 
the influence of Hcilderlin's philosophy of unification [VercinigLuigs- 
philosophii'l he liad come to question tfie individualistic presupposi- 
tions of Kant's moral theory, a theory which had determined the 
horizon of his thinking until well into his years m Frankturl.' At the 
same time, his reading of Plato and Aristotle had familiarized him 
with a current within political philosophy that ascribed a much greater 
role to the intersubjectivity of public life than did comparable ap- 
proaches of his time.^ And finally, as a result of his study of British 
political economy, he had also already come to the sobering insight 
that any future organization of society would inevitably have to rely 
on a sphere of market-mediated production and distribution, in which 
subjects could only be included in society on the basis of the negative 
freedom guaranteed by formal rights.' 

By the start of the century, these newly acquired impressions and 
orientations had gradually matured within Hegel's thought into the 
conviction that, for the foundation of a philosophical science of soci- 
ety, it would first be necessary to break the grip that atomistic miscon- 
ceptions had on the whole tradition of modern natural law. This raised, 
in a lundamental way, a nxunber of theoretical problems for which the 
long euay on natural law suggests a first approach to a solution. 
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Despite all the differences between the two conceptions of modem 
natural law that he distinguishes in his text, Hegel sees them as marked 
by the same fundamental error. Both the 'empirical' and 'formal' treat- 
ments of nattiral law categorically presuppose the 'being of the indi- 
vidual' to be the primary and the supreme thing'/ In this context, 
Hegel laibels all those approaches to natural law 'empirical' that start 
out from a fictitious or anthropolog;ical characterization of human 
nature and then, on the basis of this and witli the help of further 
assumptions, propose a rational organization of collective life within 
society. The atomistic premises of theories of this t\'pe are reflected in 
the fact that they always conceive of the purportedly 'natural' form of 
human behaviour exclusively as the isolated acts of solitary individu- 
als, to which forms of community-formation must then be added as a 
further thought, as if externally.'' The approaches within the natural 
law tradition fliat Hegel terms 'formal' proceed in principle no differ- 
ently since, instead of starting from a characterization of human 
nature, they start from a transcendental concept of practical reason. In 
such dieories, represented above all by Kant and Fichte, the atomistic 
premises are evident in the fact that ethical acts cannot be thought of 
except as resulting from the exercise of reason, purified of ail of the 
empirical inclinations and needs of human nature. Here, too, human 
nature is understood as an aggregate of egocentric (or, as 1 legel puts 
it, 'unethical') drives, which subjects must first learn to suppress be- 
fore they can attain ethical attitudes, that is, attitudes conducive to 
community.'' Thus, both approaches remain trapped within the basic 
concepts of an atomism that presupposes, as something like a natural 
basis for human socialization, the existence of subjects who are iso- 
lated from each other. A condition of ethical unification among people 
can, however, no longer be seen as developing organically out of this 
fact of nature, but has to be added externally, as 'something other and 
alien'. ^ The consequence of this, according to I legel, is that within 
modern natural law, a 'community of human beings' can only be 
conceptualized on the abstract model of a 'unified many'," that is, as 
a cluster of single subjects, and thus not on the model of an ethical 
unity. 

But what concerned Hegel in his political philosophy was the pos- 
sibility of theoretically explicating just such an ethical totality. As far 
badk as the period in which, together with Schelling and Holdcrlin, 
he drew up the programmatic text that has gone down in intellectual 
history as 'The Earliest Systematic Programme of CJerman Idealism', ' 
one can find in Hegel's thought the idea that a reconciled Hodely could 
be properly understood only as an ethically intograNid community of 
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free citizens. In the meantime, of course, this intuition of his youth 
had outgrown the aesthetic framework within which it had originated 
and, as a result of his confrontation with the Classical doctrine of the 
state, had found in the polis a political and institutional model. In the 
essay on natural law, whenever Hegel speaks, in a normative sense, of 
the ethical totality of a society, he has in mind the relations within the 
city-states of antiquity. What he admires about them is the romanti- 
cally transfigured circumstance that, in publicly practised customs, 
members of the community could also witness the intersubjective 
expression of their own particularity. And down to the details of the 
account of the Estates, his text reproduces the theory in which Plato 
and Aristotle had presented the institutional constitution of those city- 
states. 

Already at this point, however, Hegel distils from the concrete ideal 
that he enthusiastically believed he had found in the idea of the polis 

the general features of an ideal community. Indeed, he does this so 
clearly that one gains at least a rough sense of the conception of ethi- 
cal totality that he employs in the text. First, the singularity of such a 
society could be seen, by analogy with an organism, in the 'lively 
unity' of 'universal and individual freedom'.'" What this means is tliat 
public life would have to be regarded not as the n sult of tile mutual 
restriction of private spheres of liberty, but rather the other way around, 
namely, as the opportunity for the fulfilment of every single individual's 
freedom. Second, Hegel views the mores and customs that come to be 
employed communicatively within a social community as the social 
medium through which the integration of universal and individual 
freedom is to occur. He chose the concept 'Sitte' ['mores' or 'cusloms'] 
quite intentionally, in order lo be able lo make clear thai neither laws 
prescribed by the state nor the moral convictions of isolaletl subjects 
but only attitudes that are actually acted out intersubjectively can 
provide a sound basis for the exercise of that extended freedom." 
For this reason, the public 'system of legislation' is always intended 
to express only the 'living customs' actually 'present in the nation', as 
the text lias it.'' Third and lastly, I legel lakes a decisive step beyond 
Plato and y\ristotle by including, v\ ilhin the institutional organization 
of absolute ethical life, a sphere that he pnn isionally labels 'the sys- 
tem of property and law'. This is linked to the intent to .show that 
individuals' market-mediated activities and interests - which later 
come lo be gathered under the title 'civil society' - comprise a 'negative' 
though still constitutive 'zone' of the 'ethical' [sittlich] whole.''' A fur- 
tiier example in the text of Hegel's attempt to render his societal ideal 
realistic can be found In his departure from the Classical doctrine of 
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tiie state, throut^h the initial introduction oi the unfree Estate as a dass 
of producing and trading citizens. 

Insofar as the foregoing discussion adequately describes the frame- 
work within which Ilegcl attempted, in Jena, to reappropriate the 
societal ideal of his youtli, it also outlined the main problem that will 
confront him from now on. If indeed it turned out that modern social 
philosophy is not in a position to account for such a higher-level form 
of social community owing to the fact that it remains trapped within 
atomistic premises, then the first implication of this for political theory 
is that a new and different system of basic concepts must be devel- 
oped. Hegel thus faces the question of what these categorial tools 
must be like, if tliey are to make it possible to explain philosophically 
the development of an organization of society whose ethical cohesion 
would lie in a form of solidarity based on the recognition of the indi- 
vidual freedom of all citizens. During the Jena years, Hegel's work in 
political philosophy was directed towards finding a solution to the 
systematic problems that this question generates. The various propos- 
als that he developed within the context of the emerging system of the 
logic.of the human spirit have their common roots in this enterprise, 
and diey all refer back to it. 

Inhis essay on the different theories of natural law, liowever, Hegel 
has not yet developed a solution to this problem, but he has already 
marked out the rough contours of the route by which he will reach it. 
His first step in attempting to give the philosophical science of society 
a new foundation is to replace atomistic basic concepts with categories 
that are geared to the social nexus between subjects. In a now famous 
passage, Hegel quotes Aristotle as follows: 'The nation [Volk] comes by 
nature before the individual. If the individual in isolation is not any- 
thing self-sufficient, he must be related to the whole nation in one 
unity, just as otitier parts are to their whole'.''' In the context in which 
this quotation occurs, Hegel merely wants to say that every philo- 
sophical theory of society must proceed not from the acts of isolated 
subjects but radier from the framework of ethical bonds, within which 
subjects always already move. Thus, contrary to atomistic theories 
of society, one is to assume, as a kind of natural basis for human 
socialization, a situation in which elementary forms of intersubjective 
coexistence are cdways present. In so doing, Hegel is quite dearly 
taking his lead from the Aristotelian notion that diere is, inherent in 
human nature, a substratum of links to community, links that fully 
unfold only in the context of the polis}^ 

What is crudal for everything that follows, however, is the second 
step, in which Hegel has to show how he can explain thn troABition 
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from such a state of 'natural ethical life' to the form of societal organ- 
ization that he previously defined as a relationship of ethical totality. 
In the theories of natural law criticized by Hegel, the theoretical po- 
sition thus delineated is occupied either by the model of an original 
social contract or by various assumptions about the dvilizing effects 
of practical reason. They are each supposed to explain how tihe over- 
coming of human 'nature' can bring about an orderly condition of 
collective social life. But for Hegel there is no need to appeal to such 
external hypotheses, for the simple reason that he has already presup- 
posed the existence of intersubjective obligations as a quasi-natural 
precondition for every process of human socialization. What he has 
to explain, then, is not the genesis of mechanisms of community- 
formation in general, but rather the reorganization and expansion of 
embryonic forms of community into more encompassing relations of 
social interaction. In order to address the issue this raises, Hegel be- 
gins by appealing once again to Aristotelian ontology, from which he 
borrows the idea that this transition must have the form of a teleologi- 
cal process in which an origincil substance gradually reaches its full 
development. At the same time, however, he emphasizes so decisively 
the negative, agonistic character of this teleological process that one 
can easily detect in his reflections the basic thought that he works out, 
with the help of the concept of recognition, in repeated proposals in 
the subsequent years. Hegel sets out to conceptualize the path by 
which 'ethical nature attains its true right'"' as a process of recurring 
negations, by whicii the etiiical relations of society are to be succes- 
sively freed from their remaining one-sidedness and particularities. 
As he puts it, the 'existence of difference' is what allows ethical life to 
move beyond its natural initial stage and, in a series of rectifications 
of destroyed equilibria, ultimately leads to a unity of the universal 
and the particular. Put positively, this means that the history of liu- 
man spirit is to be understood as a conlliclual process in which the 
'moral' potential inJierent in natural ethical life (as something 'en- 
closed and not yet unfolded'"") is gradually generalized. In the Scime 
passage, Hegel speaks of the 'budding of ethical life' as 'the emerging 
progressive supersession of the negative or subjective'.*' 

What remains completely unclear with regard to this basic concep- 
tion, however, is what th<^se undeveloped potentials of I'thical life 
must be like, if they are to be already inlierent, as an existing differ- 
ence, in the initial structures of social ways of life. And left equally 
open in the text is the question of the proposed shape of this process 
(il recurring negations by which these same ethical potentials could 
dtvalop in th« direction of universal validity. 
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For Hegel, the solution to those two problems is further complicated 
by the need to describe the normative content of the first stage of 
socialization in such a way that a process can arise involviiig both a 
growth of community ties and, at the same time, an increase in indi- 
vidual freedom. For only if the world-historical course of the Ijudding 
of ediical life' can be conceived as an interpenetration of socialization 
and individuation can one assume that the organic coherence of the 
resulting form of society lies in the intersubjective recognition of the 
particularity of all individuals. In tihe early Jena years, however, Hegel 
does not yet have the suitable means for solving the problems gener- 
ated by this difficult task. Me is able to find a satisfactory answer only 
after, in the course of reinterpreting Fichte's theory of recognition, he 
has also given the Hobbesian concept of struggle a new meaning.'" 

In the beginning of his Jena period, just as previously in Frankfurt, 
Hegel always referred to Fichte only critically. As we have seen, Hegel 
considered him to be the centra! representative of the 'formal' ap- 
proach within the natural law tradition, which was unable to provide 
a theoretical account of a 'genuinely free community of living rela- 
tions'.^" But in the System of Ethical Li/e- written in 1802, immediately 
after the completion of the natural law essay - Hegel treats Fichte's 
theory positively, drawing on it in order better to describe the internal 
structure of those forms of ethical relations that he wished to pre- 
suppose as a fundamental 'first' of human socialization. In his essay, 
'The Foundations of Natural Law', Fichte had conceived of recogni- 
tion as the 'reciprocal effect' \Wi'chselwirkiiu;^] between individuals that 
underlies legal relations: by both mutually requiring one another to 
act freely and limiting their own sphere of action to the other's advan- 
tage, subjects form a common consciousness which then attains objec- 
tive validity in legal relations.'" Hegel first removes the transcendental 
implications from Fidhte's model and then applies it directly to vari- 
ous different forms of reciprocal action among individuals. He thus 
projects onto the intersubjective process of mutual recognition com- 
municative forms of life, which he had heretofore described, following 
Aristotle, merely as various forms of ethical life. He now sees a soci- 
ety's ethical relations as representing forms of practical intersubjectivity 
in which the movement of recognition guarantees the complementary 
agreement and (hus the nec(>ssary mutuality of opposed subjects. The 
structure of any of these relationships of mutual recognition is always 
the same for Hegel: to tiie degree that a subject knows itself to be 
recognized by another subject widi regard to certain of its [the sub- 
ject's] abilities and qualities and is thereby reconciled with the other, 
a sul^ect always also comes to know its own diitinctlvt idtntlty and 
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thereby comes to be opposed once again to the other as something 
particular. But in this logic of the recognition relationship, Hegel also 
detects an implicit inner djmamic, which allows him to take a second 
step beyond Fichte's initial model. Since, within the framework of an 
ethically established relationship of mutual recognition, subjects are 
cdways learning sometiKing more about their particular identity, and 
since, in each case, it is a new dimension of their selves that they see 
confirmed thereby, they must once again leave, by means of conflict, 
the stage of ethical life they have reached, in order to achieve the 
recognition of a more demanding form (^f their indi\'iduality. In this 
sense, the movement of recognition that forms the basis of an ethical 
relationship between subjects consists in a process of alternating stages 
of both reconciliation and conflict. It is not hard to see that Hegel 
thereby infuses the Aristotelian concept of an ethical form of life with 
a moral potential that no longer arises merely out of the fundamental 
nature of human beings but rather out of a particular kind of relaticin- 
ship between them. Thus, tlie coordinates of his political philosophy 
shift from a teleological concept of nature to a concept of the social, in 
which an internal tension is contained constitutively. 

By thus using a theory of conflict to make Fichte's model of recog- 
nition more d)mamic, Hegel gains not only the possibility of provid- 
ing a first determination of the inner potential of himian ethical life 
but also the opportunity to make its 'negative' course of development 
more concrete. The path that takes him there consists in a reinter- 
protation of flie model of an original struggle of all against all, with 
which Thomas Hobbes (drawing on Machiavelli) had opened the 
history of modem social philosophy.^ If the reason why subjects have 
to move out of ethical relationships in which they find themselves is 
that they believe their particular identity to be insufficiently recog- 
nized, then the resulting struggle caimot be a confrontation purely 
over self-preservation. Rather, the conflict that breaks out between 
subjects represents, from the outset, something ethical, insofar as it is 
directed towards the intersubjective recognition of dimensions of hu- 
man individuality. It is not the ca.se, therefore, that a contract amdng 
individuals puts an end to the precarious state of a struggle for sur- 
vival of all against all. Rather, inversely, this struggle leads, as a moral 
medium, from an underdeveloped state of ethical life to a more ma- 
ture level of etliicai relations. With this reinterpretation of the Hob- 
besian model, Hegel introduces a virtually epoch-making new version 
ot I he i onc('|-)|ion of social struggle, according to which practical con- 
llicl between subjects can be understood as an ethical moment in 
A movement occurring within a collective social life.^ This newly 
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created conception of the social thereby includes, from the start, not 
only a field of moral tensions but also the social medium by which 
they are settled through conflict. 

It is only in the Jena writings, however, that the basic theoretical 
idea resulting from this imiovative coupling of Hobbesian and Fichtean 
themes gradually takes shape. In the System of Ethical Life, the first in 
this series of writings, this newly acquired model first becomes evi- 
dent in the construction of the argument, which represents, as it were, 
a mirror image of the model of the state in Levinthan. Instead of start- 
ing from a struggle of all against all, Hegel begins his philosophical 
account with elementary forms of interpersonal recognition, which he 
presents collectively under the heading 'natural ethical life'. And it is 
not until these initial relations of recognition are injured by various 
kinds of struggle - grouped together as an intermediate stage of 'crime' 
- that a state of social integration emerges that can be conceptualized 
formally as an organic relationship of pure ethical life. For methodo- 
logical reasons, Hegel attempted (following Schelling) to give his text 
a very schematic form of presentation.^* But if, subsequently, one peels 
this form away from the substance of the argument, the individual 
steps of a social-theoretical model become clearly visible. 

Hegel initially describes the process by which the first social rela- 
tions are established in terms of the release of subjects from their 
natural determinations. This growth of 'individuality' occurs in two 
stages of mutual recognition, which differ from each other in the 
dimensions of personal identity that receive practical confirmation. In 
the relationship between 'parents and children', which represents 'the 
imiversal reciprocal action and formative education of human beings', 
subjects recognize each other reciprocally as living, emotionally needy 
beings. Mere, the component of individual personality recognized by 
others is 'practical feelinj; , that is, the dependence of individuals on 
vitally essential care and goods. The 'labour' of raising children, which 
for Hegel constitutes the inner determination of the family, is directed 
towards the formation of the child's 'irmer negativity' and independ- 
ence, so that, as a result, 'the unification of feeling' must be 'super- 
seded'." Hegel then follows this (now superseded) form of recognition 
with a second stage, still under the heading 'nattiral ethical life', of con- 
tractually regulated relations of exchange among property owners. 
The path leading to this new social relationship is described as a pro- 
cess of legal universalization. The practical relations to the world that 
subjects had in the first stage are then wrenched from their merely 
particular conditions of validity and transformed into universal, con- 
tractually established legal daims. From now on, sublMti mutually 
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recognize each other as bearers of legitimate claims to possession, 
thereby constituting each other as property owners, in the act of ex- 
change, they relate to each ottier as 'persons' who are accorded the 
'formal' right to respond to all offered transactions with 'yes' or 'no'. 
To tliis extent, the recognition that single individuals receive here 
in the form of a legal title represents the negatively determined free- 
dom 'to be the opposite of oneself with respect to some specific 
characteristic'.^ 

The formulations with which Hegel chooses to portray this second 

stage suffice to make clear why he considered this still to be a 'natural' 
form of ethical life as well. The establishment of legal relations actually 
creates a social situation that is itself still marked by the 'principle of 
singularity', from which only relations of absolute ethical life are com- 
pletely free. For, in a type of societal organization characterized by 
legal forms of recognition, subjects are constitutively integrated only 
via negative liberties, that is, merely on the basis of their ability to 
negate social offers. By this point, of course, the socializing movement 
of recognition has already broken through the particularistic constraints 
placed on it in the first stage by affective family ties. But initially, 
progress in social universalization is paid for with an emptying and 
formalizing of the aspects of the individual subject that receive 
intersubjective confirmation. Within society, the individual is not yet, 
as Hegel says, posited as a 'totality' and thus not yet as a 'whole that 
reconstructs itself out of difference'.^ 

What sets the System of Ethical Life apart is the fact that Hegel 
counterposes the two 'natural' forms of recognition (as a whole) to 
various kinds of struggle, which he summarizes in a separate chapter. 
Whereas the social-philosophical proposals of the following years are 
constructed in such a way that the struggle for recognition leads from 
one stage of ethical life to the next, here there is oiJy one single stage 
of various different struggles between the two stages of elementary 
and absolute ethical life. It is difficult to see what theoretical reasons 
iiiay have moved Hegel to this unconventional model, a model that 
48 not particularly plausible either in terms of social history or of de- 
elopmental logic. In part, of course, these reasons are generated by 
ihe methodological restrictions that accompany the schematic appUca- 
lion of Schelling's epistemology. But they are also, in part, the result 
ol tile direct opposition to Hobbes, which may have provoked him to 
depict the 'natural' state of conflict-free ethical life in a unified man- 
ner. In any c.isc, Hegel does not yet use his model of struggle here to 
thuuri/u ihe transition between the individual stages already distin- 
guiihvd within the movement of recognition, Rather, he follows them 
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with a single stage of different struggles, whose collective effect con- 
sists in continually interrupting already established processes of mu- 
tual recognition with new conflicts. What primarily interests Hegel is 
the internal course of the struggle resulting from these disruptions of 
social life, and his analysis of this is based on interpretating acts of 
destruction as expressions of 'crime'. 

For Hegel, the various acts of destruction that he distinguishes, 
in his intermediate chapter, represent different forms of crime.^ He 
connects criminal acts with die previous stage of ethical life by 
characterizing each type as a form of the negative exercise of abstract 
freedom, specifically, the abstract freedom that subjects had already 
been granted in juridified n l.itidns of recognition. The claim that 
the form of law, on the one hand, and criminal acts, on the other, are 
dependent on each other becomes theoretically comprehensible once 
one also takes into account the conception of 'crime' already contained 
in Hegel's early theological writings. There, he had conceived of 
criminal acts as actions that are tied to the social precondition of legal 
relations, in the sense that they stem dircctU iiimi the indeterminacy 
of a form of individual freedom that is merely legal. In a criminal act, 
subjects make destructive use of the fact that, as the bearer of rights 
to liberty, they are integrated only negatively into thv collei tivc life of 
society.^' In the context of the new text, however, Hegel made no 
further use of the other side of the theoretical determinations that he 
had developed in his earlier writings for characterizing crime. Excluded 
here is the motivational consideration that the act of a criminal repre- 
sents something like a reaction-formation vis-a-vis the abstractness 
and one-sidedness structurally inherent in legal relations as such. 
Owing to the lack of this affirmative component, the System of Ethical 
Life leaves unanswered the question as to which motives provide the 
impulse for criminal acts. There are only a few places in the argument 
where one can find comments suggesting an answer along the original 
lines. 'Natural annihilation', for instance, is said to be directed against 
the 'abstraction of the cultured', and Hegel speaks elsewhere of crime 
in general as an 'opposition to opposition'.^ If one pulls such for- 
mulations together and connects them with the older conception, one 
begins to suspect that Hegel traces the emergence of crime to condi- 
tions of incomplete recognition. The criminal's inner motive then con- 
sists in the experience of not being recognized, at the established stage 
of mutual recognition, in a satisfactory way. 

This far-reaching theory is further supported by the fact that it enables 
one to decipher the logic upon which Hegel based his account of the 
different species of crime. The order in which he prMtnti th« Individual 
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types of destructive behaviour makes sense when one keeps in mind 
that the point of the enterprise lies in tracing crime back to incomplete 
forms of recognition. Hegel introduces into his account (lie idea of a 
still fully pointless act of destruction. In acts of 'natural devastation' 
or 'annihilation', as he calls them, individuals react aimlessly to the 
experience of the 'abstraction' of already established ethical Ufe. It is 
unclear whether this is to be taken as meaning that elementary forms 
of disrespect here constitute the occasion for destructive acts. More- 
over, sudi acts of blind destruction are, in Hegel's sense, not really 
crimes at all, sinc» ihey lack the social precondition of legally recog- 
nized freedom. 

In the stricter sense, crime only emerges with the kind of negative 

acticMi that Hegel introduces in the second stage. In robbing another 
person, a subject wilfully violates the universal form of recognition 
that had already developed with the establishment of legal relations. 
Although Hegel refuses to say anything about the motives for this 
type of destructive act, the context of his argument suggests that they 
may lie in the experience of abstract legal recognition itself. This is 
supported not only by the activist character of formulations in which 
Hegel speaks of the 'injury to the law' as well as of the 'goal of rob- 
bing',^' but also by his portrayal of the progression of the conflict 
situation that emerges with the act of predatory crime. The crime of 
robbery initially only restricts a subject in its right to its own property. 
But at the same time, the subject is also attacked in such a way that 
it is injured, in its entirety, as a 'person', as Hegel puts it. Since we 
are still operating here at the stage of natural ethical life - where the 
abstractness of law 'does not yet have its reality and support in some- 
thing itself universal','^ and thus lacks the executive power found in 
state authority - every subject must defend its rights by itself and, 
hence, each subject's entire identity is threatened by flieft.^ 

The affected subject's only appropriate response to this injury to its 
own person is to defend itself actively against its assailant. This 'reper- 
cussion' of the crime for its perpetrator - in the form of the injured 
person's resistance - is the first sequence of actions that Hegel explic- 
itly calls a 'struggle'. What emerges is a struggle of 'person' against 
^person', that is, between two ri^ts-bearing subjects, a struggle for 
the Recognition of each party's different claim: on the one hand, the 
conflict-generating claim to tlie unrestricted development of that sub- 
ject's subjectivity; on the other hand, the reactive claim to sodal respect 
for pro|->erlv rights. Mi'gel considers the outcome of the struggle un- 
leashed by the collision of these two claims to be a foregone conclu- 
tion, in that only one of the two divided parties can refer the threat 
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unconditionally back to itself as a personality, because only the in- 
jured subject struggles, in resisting, tor the integrity of its whole per- 
son, whereas the criminal is actually merely trying to accomplish 
something in his or her own particular interest. Therefore, as Hegel 
quickly concludes, it is the first, attacked subject that 'must gain the 
upper hand' in the struggle, because it 'makes tius personal injury a 
matter of its entire personality'. 

Hegel follows this social conflict, which starts witli a tlieft and ends 
with the 'coercion' of the criminal, with a third and final stage of 
negation, namely, the struggle for honour. With regard to its starting 
conditions alone, this case of conflict represents the most demanding 
form of intersubjective diremption [Entzweiung]. This conflict is based 
not on a violation of an individual assertion of rights, but rather on a 
violation of the integrity of the person as a whole. Admittedly, Hegel 
once again leaves the particular motives behind this conflict-generating 
crime indeterminate here. The reasons, in each case, why a person sets 
about destroying the framework of an existing relationship of recog- 
nition by injuring or insulting the integrity of another subject remain 
unclear. At this point, however, the reference to a totality is presup- 
posed for both participants in the conflict, in the sense that each is 
fighting for the 'entirety' of his or her individual existence. This can be 
understood to mean that the intention behind the criminal's insulting 
act is to demonstrate one's own integrity publicly and thereby make 
an appeed for the recognition of that integrity, but then ttie crimiiuirs 
insulting act would, for its part, have its roots in a prior experience of 
being insufficiently recognized as an individuated personality. 

In any case, the two opposing parties in the emerging conflict both 
have the same goal, namely, to provide evidence for the 'integrity' of 
his or her own person. Following the usage of his day, Hegel traces 
this mutually pursued intention back to a need for 'honour'. This is 
initially to be understood as a type of attitude towards oneself, as it 
is phrased in the text, through which 'the singular detail becomes 
something personal and whole'.'' 'Honour', then, is the stance I take 
towards myself when 1 identify positiv(>!v with all my traits and pe- 
culiarities. Apparently, then, the only reason ti-vat a struggle for 'honour' 
would occur is because the possibility of such an affinnative relation- 
to-self is dependent, for its part, on the confirming recognition of other 
subjects. Individuals can only identify completely with themselves to 
the degree to which their peculiarities and traits meet with the ap- 
proval and support of their partners to interaction. 'Honour' is thus 
used to characterize an affirmative relation-to-seif ih.il is slriu luraliy 
tied to the presupposition that each individual particularity raceives 
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intersubjective recognition. For this reason, both subjects in the strug- 
gle are pursuing the same goal, namely, the re-establishment of their 
honour - which has been injured for different reasons in each case - 
by attempting to convince the other that their own personality deserves 
recognition. But they are only able to do this, Hegel further asserts, by 
demonstrating to each other that they are prepared to risk their lives. 
Only by being prepared to die do 1 publicly show that my individual 
goals and characteristics are more significant to me than my physical 
survival. In this way, Hegel lets the social conflict resulting from in- 
sult turn into a life-and-death struggle, a struggle which always oc- 
curs outside the sphere of legally backed claims, since 'the whole [of 
a person] is at stake'. ^ 

However unclear tliis account may be on the whole, it offers, for 
the first time, a more precise overview of Hegel's theoretical aims in 
the intermediate chapter on 'crime'. The fact that, in the progression 
of the three stages of social conflict, the identity claims of the subjects 
iiivolved gradually expand rules out the possibility of granting a merely 
negative significance to the acts of destruction that Hegel describes. 
Taken together, tin- various different conflicts seem rather to comprise 
precisely the process that prepares the way for the transition from 
natural to absolute ethical life by eqiiipping individuals with the 
necessary characteristics and insights. Hegel not only wants to describe 
how social structures of elementary recognition are destroyed by 
the negative manifestation of freedom; he also wants to show, beyond 
this, that it is only via such acts of destruction that ethically more 
mature relations of recognition can be formed at all, relations tliat 
■jepresent a precondition for the actual development of a 'commimity 
of free citizens'.^' Here, one can analytically distinguish two aspects of 
intersubjective action as the dimensions along which Hegel ascribes to 
social conflicts something like a moral-practical potential for learning. 
On the one hand, it is apparently via each new provocation thrust 
upon them by various crimes that subjects come to know more about 
their own, distinctive identity. This is the developmental dimension 
lliat Hegel seeks to mark linguistically with the transition from 'person' 
to 'whole person'. As in tlie earlier section on 'natural etliical life', the 
term 'person' here designates individuals who draw their identity 
pritii.irily from the intersubjective recognition of their status as legally 
competent agents, whereas the term 'whole person', by contrast, refers 
to individueds who gain tiheir identity above all from the intersubjective 
Ncognition of their 'particularity'. On the other hand, however, the 
route by which subjects gain greater autonomy is also supposed to 
b« the path to greater knowledge of their mutual dependence. This is 
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the developmental dimension that Hegel seeks to make clear by let- 
ting the struggle for honour, in the end, change imperceptibly from a 
conflict between single subjects into a confrontation between social 
communities. LHtimatelv, after they have taken on the challenges posed 
by different crimes, individuals no longer oppose each other as ego- 
centric actors, but as 'members of a whole'.^ 

When these two dimensions are considered together and as a unity, 
then one begins to see the formative process with which Hegel aims 
to explain the transition from natural to absolute ethical life. His model 
is guided bv the conviction that it is only with the destruction of legal 
forms of recognition that a consciousness emerges of the moment within 
intersubjective relationships that can serve as the foundation for an 
ethical community. For, by violating first the rights and then the hon- 
our of persons, the criminal makes the dependence of individuals on 
the community a matter of common knowledge. To this extent, the 
social conflicts that shattered natural ethical life prepare subjects to 
mutually recognize one another as persons who are dependent on 
each other and yet also completely individuated. 

In the course of his argument, however, Hegel continues to treat 
this third stage of social interaction, which is supposed to lead to 
relations of qualitative recognition among the members of a society, 
merely as an implicit presupposition. In his account of 'absolute ethical 
life', which follows the crime chapter, the intersubjective foundation 
of a future commiutity is said to be a specific relationship among 
subjects, for which the category of 'mutual intuition' emerges here. 
The individual 'intuits himself as himself in every other individual'.'^ 
As the appropriation of Schelling's term 'intuition' [Ansdmuung] sug- 
gests, Hegel surely intends this formulation to designate a fbnn of recipro- 
cal relations between subjects that goes beyond merely cognitive 
recognition. Such patterns of recognition, exten<Ung even into the sphere 
of the affoclive (for which the category of 'solidarity' would seem to 
be the most likely label),"' are apparently supposed to provide the 
communicative basis upon which individuals, who have been isolated 
from each other by legal relations, can be reunited within the context 
of an ethical community. In the remaining parts of the System of Ethical 
Life, however, Hegel does not pursue the fruitful line of tihoug^t flius 
outlined. At this point, in fact, the thread of the argument drawing 
specifically on a theory of recognition breaks off entirely, and the text 
limits itself, from here on, to an accotmt of tfie organizational elements 
that art" supposed to characterize political relations in '.ihsolnte ethical 
life'. As a result, however, the difficulties and prt)l)leMi.s thai I legel's 
reconstructive analysis had already failed to addMM at th« previous 
stages remain open at the end of the text. 
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Among the unclarities that dharacterizc the System of Ftliicnl Life as 
a whole, the first question to be asked is to what degree the history of 
ethical life is, in fact, to be reconstructed here in terms of the guiding 
idea of the development of relationships of recognition. Admittedly, 
one might object to this reading on the grounds that the text's Aristo- 
telian frame of reference is not at all sufficiently differentiated concep- 
tually to be able to adequately distinguish various forms of 
intersubjective recognition. In many places, however, the argumenta- 
tion does suggest a distinction between three forms of recognition, 
differing from each other with regard to the 'how' as well as the 
'what' of practiced confirmation: in the affective relationship of re- 
cognition found in the family, human individuals are recognized as 
concrete creatures of need; in the cognitive-formal relationship of 
recognition found in law, they are recognized as abstract legal per- 
sons; and finally, in the emotionally enlightened relationship of recog- 
nition found in the State, they arc recognized as concrete universals, 
that is, as subjects who are socialized in their particularity. If, further- 
more, in each of the relations of recognition, the institution is more 
(. Icai K disUnguishrtl froin (he mode, the stage theory that Hegel had 
in mind can be summarized in the schema shown in figure 1. 

In such a stage theory of social recognition, different modes of rec- 
ognition correspond to different concepts of the person in such a 
way that a sequence emerges of ever more demanding media of recog- 
nition. In the System of Ethical Life, however, the corresponding distinc- 
tions are too evidently lacking for the certain presence of such a theory 
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to be unambiguously assumed. Even if it were possible to extract a 
sufficiently clear distinction of three modes of recognition from Hegel's 
application of Schelling's model of knowledge, the text would still be 
obviously missing the complementary concepts of a theor\' of subjec- 
tivity, with which one could also effect such a differentiation with 
regard to what it is about a person that gets recognized. 

The second difficulty that the System of Ethical Life fails to consider 
arises from the question as to the status of 'crime' within the history 
of ethical life. TTiere is good reason to believe that Hegel granted 
criminal acts a constructive role in the formative process of ethical life 
because they were able to unleash the conflicts that, for the first time, 
would make subjects aware of underlying relations of recognition. If 
this were the case, however, then the moment of 'struggle' within the 
movement of recognition would be granted not only a negative, tran- 
sitional function but also a positive (that is, consciousness-forming) 
function. Along the diagonal axis (in figure 1) that points in the 
direction of increasing 'universalization', this moment of 'struggle' 
would then represent, in each case, the practical conditions of possi- 
bility for the transition to the next stage in social relations of recog- 
nition. Against this reading, however, it must be pointed out that 
Hegel's theory leaves the various crimes too unmotivated for them to 
be able to assume this sort of systematic position in his argumenta- 
tion. If within this theoretical construct social conflicts were, in fact, 
supposed to take on tihe central role of clarifjnng tire reciprocity of 
specific recognition rules, then it would have been necessary to expli- 
cate its internal structure more precisely, both in theoretical and 
in categorial terms. Thus, in the System of Ethical Life, the social- 
philosophical model that Hegel develops in Jena in order to explain 
the liistory of iiuman ethical life is evident only in outline. He is still 
lacking the crucial means that would put him in a position to provide 
a more determinate version of his mediation of Fichte and Hobbes. 

It becomes possible for Hegel to take such a step towards greater 
precision oiKe he begins to replace the Aristotelian framework guid- 
ing his political philosophy with a new frame of reference. Up to this 
point hehas drawn his conception of 'ethical life' from a philosophical 
world of ideas for which the ontological reference to a natural order 
- hovve\ er it was conceived - was central. For this reason, he could 
describe ethical relations among people only as gradations of an 
underlying natural essence, so that their cognitive and moral qualities 
had to remain peculiarly indeterminate. In the 'First Philosophy of 
Spirit', written in 1803/4, however, which stems from the proposal for 
a system of speculative philosophy once labelled 'RialpMlotophie, I'/' 
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the concept of 'natiire' has already lost its overarching, ontological 
meaning. Hegel no longer uses it to designate the constitution of reality 
as a whole, but only of the realm of reality that is opposed to spirit as 
its other - that is, prehuman, physical nature. Of course, at the same 
time that the concept of nature was thus restricted, the category of 
'spirif or that of consciousness' increasingly took over the task of 
characterizing exactly that structural principle according to which the 
social iiteworld is demarcated from natural reality. Here, for the first 
time, the sphere of ethical life is thus freed up for the categorial de- 
finitions and distinctions that are taken from the process of Spirit's 
reflection."^ The place occupied by Aristotelian natural teleology, which 
Still had a complete hold on the System of Ethical Life, gradually comes 
to be taken by a philosophical theory of consciousness. 

Admittedly, in this process of conceptual transformation, whicli 
. Jjeady points in the direction of the final system, the fragments from 
1803/4 have only the status of an interm(>diate stage. Here, Hegel still 
clings to the formal structure of his original approach, both in the 
sense that the ethical relations associated with the State continue to 
form the central point of reference for the reconstructive analysis and 
in the sense that the category of consciousness merely serves the ex- 
lication of forms of ethical life.^ But even by itself, ttie turn to catego- 
ries of the philosophy of consciousness is enough to give the model of 
a 'struggle for recognition' a markedly altered formulation. Hegel can 
.0 longer conceive of the emergence of a State community as the 
agonistic development of elementary sfructuies of an original, 'natu- 
ral' form of ethical life, but must instead consider it directly to be the 
"ifocess by which Spirit is formed. This process occurs via the se- 
quence of the mediating instances of language, tool, and family goods, 
tluough the use of which consciousness gradually learns to compre- 
iBnd itself as an 'immediate unity of singularity and universality',^ 
'd accordingly reaches an understanding of itself as 'totality'. In this 
ew context, recognition' refers to the cognitive step taken by a con- 
sciousness that has already developed 'ideally' into a totality, at the 
moment in which it 'perceives itself - in another such totality, con- 
sciousness - to be the totality it is'."^ And the reason why this experi- 
ence of perceiving oneself in others has to lead to a conflict or struggle 
is that it is only by mutually \'iolating each other's subjective claims 
that individuals can come to know whether or not, in them, the re- 
spective others also re-identify themselves as a 'totality': 



But this, tiiat my lulalily as the totality of a single [consciousness! 
iapreclMly thii totality subsisting, on its own account, in the other 
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consciousness, whether it is recognized and respected, this I cannot know 
except through the appearance of the actions of the other against my 
totality; and likewise tne other must equally api>eiar to me as a totalitjr, 

as 1 do to him.*'' 

As this shows, Hegel has improved the theoretical clarity of his 
derivation of the struggle for recognition quite a bit, in comparison 
with the earlier text from the Jena period. The turn to philosnphy of 
consciousness now allows him unambiguously to locate the motives 
for initiating a conflict in the intierior of the human spirit, which is 
supposed to be constructed in such a way that for it.s complete" ical 
ization it presupposes knowledge of its recognition by others, which 
can only be acquired dirough conflict. Individuals can feel sure that 
tin'V are recogniTCd by tfieir partners to inleraclion only by experienc- 
ing the practical reaction with which the others respond to a targeted, 
even provocative challenge.*' On the other hand, it is clear that the 
social function that llie stnii;j;I(' llius initiated is lo Iiave in (he context 
of the process of ethical formation remains basically unchanged in the 
new tfieoretical context. Indeed, as in the System of Ethical Life, conflict 
represents a sort of mechanism of social inle^r.ition into community, 
which forces subjects to cognize each other mutually in such a way 
that their individual consciousness of totality has ultimately become 
interwoven, togetlier with that of everyone else, into a 'universal' con- 
sciousness. As in the earlier text, this now 'absolute' consciousness 
finally provides Hegel with the intellectual basis for a future, ideal 
community: procUu'cd by mutual recognition ,is ,i medium t)f social 
universalization, 'the spirit of a people' is formed, and to that extent 
tine 'living substance' of its ethics is formed as well.** 

Despite these rough points of agreement in outcome, however, there 
can be no mistake as to the serious difference between the two frag- 
mentary texts at the level of fundamentals. Both texts do, of course, 
conceive of tiie struggle for recoj',nilion as a social process that leads to 
increasing integration into community, in the sense of a decentraliza- 
tion of individual forms of consciousness. But only the earlier text - 
that is to say, only the System of Ethical lAfc. - attaches to this struggle 
the further significance of being, at the same time, a medium of indi- 
vidualization, of increasing ego-competence. This surprising contrast 
becomes comprehensible in systematic terms when one considers more 
closely the points of conceptual divergence to which the different 
approaches must necessarily give rise. As has been shown, the change 
in human interactive relations described in the System of V.tliical Life is 
a change with a direction. From the start, owing to the text's Aristo- 
telian firame of reference, the foregoing reconitrucHvo Analysis has 
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centred on the normati\ ely substantive relationships of communica-. 
tion out of which individuals must be differentiated before they can 
tmderstand each other to be individuated subjects. Taken together, 
however, both the emancipation of individual subjects and their grow- 
ing communalization among each other should be initiated and driven 
on by the struggle for recognition, which, to the degree to which it 
gradually makes them aware of their subjective claims, simultane- 
ously allows a rational feeling for their intersubjective similarities to 
emerge. But Hegel must distance himself from the complex task thus 
formulated as soon as he replaces the Aristotelian frame of reference 
with a theory of consciousness as the basis for his political philosophy. 
Because the object domain of his reconstructive analysis is now 
no longer composed primarily out of forms of social interaction 
that is, of 'ethical relations' - but consists rather in stages of the self- 
mediation of individual consciousness, communicative relations be- 
tween subjects can no longer be conceived as something that in principle 
precedes individuals. 

Whereas Hegel's philosophical investigations had, until this point, 
proceeded from the elementary system of relationships associated with 
communicative action, here (in tiie fragments of 1803/4) the analysis 
begins with the theoretical and practical confrontation of individuals 
with their environment. The intellectual formative process resulting 
from this confrontation - the further development of which takes the 
lorm of Spirit's reflection on the mediations that it has already intui- 
'J^ely accomiilished - allows, first, a consciousness of totality to emerge 
. . the individual subject, which leads, second, to the stage of imiver- 
alization or decentralization of ego-perspectives that accompanies the 
struggle for recognition. To this extent, the conflict between subjects 
has lost the second dimension of significance that it had in the Systerrt 
of Ethical Life. For it no longer represents a medium for consciousness- 
formation of individuals as well but is left instead only with the func- 
tion of being a medium of social uruversalization, that is, of integration 
into commimity. Because Hegel gives up, along witi^l tiie Aristotelianism 
of his early Jena writings, the notion of an original intersubjectivity of 
human life, he can no longer conceive the process of individualization 
in terms of the agonistic release of individuals from already existing 
communicative relations. In fact, his poHtical theory of ethical life com- 
pletely loses the character of a 'history of society', of an analysis of 
directional changes in social relations, and gradually takes on the form 
of an analysis of the education [BUdung] of the individual for society. 

if these considerations are correct, Hegel paid for the theoretical 
giiins of hit turn to llie philosophy of consciousness by sacrificing his 
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strong intersubjecHvism. By making the conceptual modification first 
introduced in the proposed system of 1803/4, Hegel does create, for 
the first time, the theoretical possibility for conceptually distinguish- 
ing more precisely between the individual stages of individual con- 
sciousness-formation. At the same time, this generates the opportunity 
for differentiating variovis concepts of the person that his approach 
had been lacking. But the benefit thus obtained, in terms of a theory' 
of subjectivity, comes at the expense of a communication-theoretical 
alternative, WAhich was in fact also implicit in the reference to Aristotle. 
The turn to the philosophy of consciousness allows Hegel to com- 
pletely lose sight of the idea of an original intersubjectivity of human- 
kind and blocks die way to die completely different solution that would 
have consisted in making the necessary distinctions between various 
degrees of personal autonomy within the framework of a theory of 
intersubjectivity. But die categorial advantages and the theoretical losses 
that this cognitive step gc>ner.i(es for Hegel's idea of a 'struggle for 
recogrution' can only be adequately assessed in connection with the 
text in which this conceptual reorientation comes to a provisional 
conclusion. Already in the 1803/4 draft of his Realphilosophic - tlie last 
text before the Phenomenology of Spirit - Hegel analysed the formative 
process of Spirit entirely within the framework of die newly acquired 
paradigm of the philosophy of consciousness. Despite the fact that 
virtually all echoes of the System of Ethical Life have disappeared from 
this text, never again in die later political philosophy is the 'struggle 
for recognition' given such a strong, systematic position as here. 



The Struggle for Recognition: 
On the Social Theory in 
HegeTs jena Realphdlosophie 



Although, up to this point, the philosophy of (.-onsciousness h.ul pLiyt'il 
only a limited role in Hegel's work, in the Realphilosophie it comes to 
define both the ardiitectonics and the methodology of the whole. What 
enabled Hegel to develop this first complete statement of liis philo- 
sophy as a unified system was his clearer understanding of the theo- 
retical presuppositions of the concept of 'Spirif [Geisf]. Under the 
renewed inlluence of Fichte, he c\inie to view the defining feature of 
Spirit as the ability to be 'both itself and the other to itself: Spirit is 
characterized by self-differentiation, in the sense that Spirit is able to 
make itself an otlier to iKclf and, from there, to return to itself. Once 
he views this achievement not as a single act but as the form of move- 
ment found in processes, Hegel has the unified principle in terms 
of which he can make sense of the structure of realit\'; the constant 
developmental law underlying all occurrences is tliis double move- 
ment of extemalization and return, and it is in the permanent repeti- 
tion of this movement that Spirit realizes itself in stages. But since this 
developmental process is, in itself, a process of reflection and thus 
takes place in the form of ideational differentiations - philosophical 
analysis only needs to reconstruct this process with sufiicient care in 
order to reach its systematic goal. Indeed, as soon as it has methodically 
reconstructed all die steps of diis developmental process, philosophy 
will have reached the final point at w hich Spirit has completely differ- 
entiated itself and, to diis extent, attained 'absolute' knowledge of 
Itself. Thus, already at this point, the structure of the entire Hegelian 
project is'modi-lled on the process of the realization of Spirit, just as 
it will be in the final system, if not in its execution then certainly in its 
idea, Hegel't theory already includes the three major components of 
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logic, philosopliy of nature, and philosophy of Spirit, in which Spirit 
is portrayed, in sequence, first in its inner constitution as such, then in 
its externalization in the objectivity of nature, and finally in its return 
into the sphere of its own subjectivity. 

Of course, in working out the details of his entire project in terms 
of die philosophy of consciousness, Hegel also altered that part of the 
project that had previously been completely occupied with the analy- 
sis of ethical life. The sections collected under the title 'Philosophy of 
Spirit' now have to depict the entire formative process that Spirit must 
complete after having returned to itself, by its own reflection, from its 
externalization in nature. Because of this, these sections can no longer 
restrict themselves to the explication of the structure of ethical rela- 
tions. Rather, the third part of the system now includes, in addition, 
the final formative step in which Spirit gains insight into its own inner 
constitution with the help of 'art, religion, and science'. To this extent, 
it is also no longer the ethical relations belonging to the State- but 
rather these three media of knowledge that provide the highest, ab- 
solute' point of reference for Hegel's account of the formative process 
of Spirit within the sphere of human consciousness. In general, the 
development of the stages of this process can therefore be assessed in 
terms of the contribution that individual forms of consciousness are 
able to make to the development of 'art, religion, and science'. The 
theory of ethical life tlius also loses the central function that it had 
previously fulfilled as an overarching frame of reference for his 
philosophy of Spirit. The constitution of human consciousness is now 
no longer integrated as a constitutive dimension into the process of 
the development of ethical social relations. Matters are, rather, just the 
other way around: social and political forms of Iiuman interaction now 
represent mere transitional stages in the process of the consciousness- 
formation that produces the three media of Spirit* s self-knowledge. 

Nowhere is this decline in the role of the theory of ethical life clearer 
than in the modifications that Hegel made in the internal organization 
of his philosophy of Spirit. Its new organizing principle is basically the 
result of a compromise between the intentions of the old conception 
in terms of a 'theory of society' and the requirements set by the new 
framework of the philosophy of consciousness. Thus, in terms of his 
categories, Hegel retains his original intention of reconstructing the 
formation of Spirit within the sphere of human consciousness up to 
the point at which, in the ethical relations belonging to the State, the 
institutional structures of a successful form of social inle)',ration into 
community begin to emerge. There is no other way lo explain his 
dKoice once again of the concept of 'constitution' m the title for the 
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final section of his systematic account, a concept which (as in the 
System of Ethical Life) designates a constellation of political institutions. 
As befits the matter in hand, however, Hegel no longer lets the proc- 
ess of Spirit's realization be consummated in the establishment of State 
relations, but rather presents it as completed only with the advent of 
ttie forms of knowledge in which Spirit 'comes to an intuition of itself 
as itself'.' For this reason, the old title 'Constitution' now actually 
means something quite different compared with the earlier texts, be- 
cause it subsumes under itself everything that later, in the usage of the 
^Encyclopedia, will be called 'absolute Spirit'. And it is not until tliis 
more appropriate title is put in the place of the one that Hegel had 
used previously (solely for purposes of establishing theoretical conti- 
nuity) that liie other two labels used in the text for stages of Spirif s 
formation also become intelligible. 

The chapter in which Hegel now begins his reconstruction - and 
which thus takes the place previously reserved for the section on 'natu- 
ral ethical life' - carries the title 'Subjective Spirit', a term added by the 
iitors of the lecture manuscripts on the basis of the system found in 
the Eiicj/clopciliii. By contrast, the second chaptiT - which, together 
with the account of the social reality of Spirit, forms the bridge 
between the entry stage and the sphere of the 'absolute' - carries 
Hegel's own title of 'Actual Spirit'. With regard to Hegel's original 
intent, botli titles are, in a number of respects, questionable.^ Taken 
together, however, and supplemented by the appropriate title for 
the third chapter, they do nonetheless reveal Hegel's basic systematic 
intentions in organizing his 'philosophy of Spirit' as he does: the pro- 
cess of Spirit's realization, which plays itself out within the sphere of 
human consciousness, is to be presented here as a si'i ies of stages that 
emerge via a method of observing first the relationship of individual 
ubjects to themselves, then the institutional relatioiw of subjects among 
themselves, and finally the reflexive relations of socialized subjects to 
the world as a whole. This stage structure, however, which is already 
suggested by the chapter divisions ('subjective', 'actual', and 'abso- 
lute'), may lead one to overlook the particular construction that distin- 
uishes the 'Jena Lectures, on the Philosophy of Spirit' from all later 
<ts. In these lectures, Hegel once again includes the sodo-structural 
model of the struggle for recognition into the first formative stage in 
such a way that it can become the driving force, not of the emergence 
of absolute Spirit, but certainly of the development of an ethical 
conimimity. 

In the first part of his philosophical analysis, Hegel's method 
involve* reconotructing the formative process of subjective Spirit by 
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gradually extending il to include more and more of the necessary 
conditions for individual consciousness' s experience of itself. The 
outcome of this reconstructive process is supposed to indicate which 
crucial experiences a subject must, on the whole, have had before it 
can view itself as a person with 'rights' and, to that extent, can partici- 
pate in the institutional life of a society, that is, in 'actual Spirif For 
the cognitive side of this formative process, Hegel first appieals to a 
series of stages leading, by way of the faculty of the imagination, from 
intuition to the capacity for the linguistic representation of things. In 
making its way along this path, individual consciousness learns to 
comprehend itself as the 'negative' force that independently generates 
the ordier within reality, thereby making itself into an 'object' 
\Ge;^c)istami]. On the other hand, experiences of tlnis kind still do not 
suffice, for they can only teach the subject that it is able to produce the 
world categorially, not that it is able to do so practically, with regard 
to the world's content. To this extent, the formative process needs to 
be extended with regard to precisely this dimension of practical ex- 
perience, through which intelligence gains 'the consciousness of its 
own activity, thaf is, as its own positing of content or making itself its 
own content'.' ihe subject's lull experience of itself, as found in the 
consciousness of intersubjectively obligatory rights, is only possible 
on the presupposition that individuals can learn to conci'ivo of 
themselves as the subjects of practical productions as well. Hence, it 
is the movement of self-objectification that forms the second side of 
the formative process of subjective spirit that Hegel examines. This 
movement is constructed in the form of a series of stages moving 
toward the realization of the individual will. Drawn via Fichte from 
the intellectual movement of Slitnit inni Drmi;^, the concept of the 'will' 
represents, for the Hegel of the Realpliilosophie, the key to the whole 
field of the subject's practical relation to the world.' Up to this point, 
subjective Spirit has only been given as 'intelligence', since it has been 
considered merely with regard to its cognitive relation to reality. It 
only becomes the v/iW, according to Hegel, when it leaves the horizon 
of merely theoretical experience behind and gains practical access to 
the world. Here, the plan or intention that the concept of the 'will' is 
supposed to designate consists in more than the urge towards self- 
objectification. Rather, what this term emphasizes is the character of 
decisiveness that accompanies the intention to experience oneself 
as oneself in encountering an object of one's action: 'That which wills 
[das WoUatde] wills, that is, it wants to posit itself, lo make itself, as 
itself, its own object'." For Hegel, the formative procesH of the will 
is thus composed of forms of self-experience thnt ■tenv In torn, from 
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the decisive intent to realize its own intentions practically and objec- 
tively' [gegenstandlich]. Once again, the division of stages results from 
the anticipation of the 'completeness' of a legal person's self-conscious- 
ness, from which the organization of the development of theoretical 
consciousness had already been derived. 

Hegel has the practical side of the individual formative process begin 
with the subject's instrumental experience of itself. He sees this as 
inherent in the internal connection of labour, tools, and products. In 
contrast to animals, the human Spirit does not respond to 'feelings of 
lack' (the sensing of unsatisfied needs) by directly consuming objects. 
In the case of the human Spirit, this 'mere satisfaction of desires' is 
replaced by the act - 'reflected in itself - of labour, which delays the 
process of satisfying drives in that it produces objects whose con- 
sumption is not bound to any situation but is possible in the future. 
The activity of labour is always accompanied by a 'division of the I 
beset by drive.s','' because it requires forms of motivation and disci- 
pline that can only be acquired by interrupting the immediate satisfac- 
tion of needs. The energies that one releases and that flow into labour 
are of course assisted liy 'tools', energy-saving devices that reflect 
generalized experiences of working with objects. Hegel then considers 
a 'work' [Werk] to be the result of labour activity mediated by the use 
of tools. It is in relation to a work that the subject first discovers not 
only that it is able to constitute reality categorially, but also 'that the 
cntent as such is via if.' In this sense, in experiencing the product of 
its instrumental action, intelligence gains precisely the 'consciousness 
of its doings' that necessarily remained inaccessible to it, as long as it 
' 'ated to the world only cognitively. The moment in which mtelli- 
'&n.ce becomes aware of its ability to produce objects practically oc- 
'TS when it has before its eyes, in a work, the product of its own 
...Ctivity. The type of practical activity that reflects the labour product 
back to intelligence as an independent accomplishment is, however, 
restricted in character, for it can only come about under the compul- 
sion of self-discipline. In encountering the result of its labour activity, 
subjective Spirit experiences itself as a being who is capable of activity 
due to self-constraint. Hegel thus also speaks of labour, in summary, 
as an experience of sometfiing 'making itself into a thing'.' 

If these formulations are given the strong reading suggested by the 
onlological concept of 'thing' [Ding], then it is not difficult to see why 
Hegel had to consider the vdll's firet, instrumental stage of experience 
incomjilete. Because, in the course of its labour, subjective Spirit 
becomes acquainted with itself orily as an active 'thing' - that is, as a 
being that gains Its capacity for action only by adapting to natural 
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cau^di^ ^ such an experience is far from sufficient for the develop- 
ment of a consdovisness of itself as a legal person. For acquiring that 
sort of self-understanding would require, in addition, at least that it 
lenin to comprehend itself as an intersubjective being existing along- 
side persons with competing claims. Hence, if the constitution of in- 
dividual consciousness of rigjit is to be explained, the formative process 
of subjective Spirit needs to be extended along a further dimension of 
Ae practical relation to the world. It is this that Hegel now seeks to 
find in an initial form of mutual recognition. 

The full extent to which Hegel has subjugated his thought to the 
monological premises of the philosophy of consciousness becomes 
evident in the difficulties that he has in introducing this new, inter- 
subjective dimension of the 'will'. Methodologically, the transition to 
intersubjective forms of the realization of the will no doubt serves to 
introduce the dimension of experience whose absence is precisely what 
had left subjective Spirit's instrumental experience of itself incomplete. 
In keeping with his self-understanding, however, which is already 
that of the philosophy of consciousness, Hegel apparently feels forced 
to portray this transition not as the outcome of a methodological 
operation but as a material stage in the formative process of Spirit. 
The task vnth which Hegel furdier burdens himself is solved in the 
text with the help of the bi/arre, strictly misogynistic construction of 
'cunning' as a female characteristic. With the replacement of tools by 
machines, subjective consciousness becomes 'curming', because it 
knows iiow to harness - passively, as it were - natural forces for its 
own purposes in dealing with nature. I'he ability, however, to let tiie 
activity of the other carry one' belongs exclusively to the female psy- 
che. For that reason, with the emergence of 'cunning', the will is sup- 
posed to have 'divided itself into the 'two extremes' of male and 
female and, from that point on, is relieved of its 'solitary existence'."" 
Although this 'deduction' of the female interaction partner is subse- 
quently bracketed from the argumentative course of the account, there 
remains the theoretical result diat Hegel here extends subjective Spirif s 
sphere of actualization to im lude the relationship between the sexes. 
And in systematic terms, the motivation for such an extension can 
only be seen in the fact that the sexual relationship between men and 
women is supposed to introduce an additional condition for the con- 
stitution of the self-consciousness of a legal person. 

As to the advantage diat gender relations have over instrumental 
activity, specificallv with regard to experiential conleiil, I iegel rightly 
sees this to lie in the reciprocity of knowing oniisi-ll in another. 
In relatioitships of sexual interaction both lublsct* can racognize 
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[irirdcirrkcinicii] themsch'es in their partner, due to their mutual desire 
to be desired. With regard to the act as well as the result of labour, 
the ego is always given to itself only as a reified subject of action but, 
in encountering the desire extended to it bv lhi> other, it experiences 
itself to be the same vital, desiring subjectivity that it desires of the 
other. Sexuality Unas represents the first form of the unification of 
opposing subjects: 'Each one is identical to the other precisely owing 
to that in virtue of which each is opposed to the other; the other, that 
through which the odier exists for one, is oneself." This reciprocal 
experience of knovving-oneself-in-the-other develops into a relation- 
ship of genuine love only to the degree that it can become 
intersubjectively shared knowledge on the part of both. For only when 
each subject has also .seen that 'the other knows itself likewise in its 
other' can it possess the certain 'trust' that 'the other ... is for me'. In 
order to designate a similar relation of knowing oneself in the other, 
Hegel now makes use, for the first time, of the Cv)ncept of 'recogni- 
tion': in love relationships, he writes in a marginal remark, it is the 
'uncultivated natural self that is 'recognized'." 

As in the Si/^tciii of Ethical Life, Hegel conceives of love as a relation- 
ship of mutual recognition, in which natural individuality is first 
confirmed. Here, this definition admittedly acquires, even more clearly 
than before, the particular sense (based on llu> tIn'or\' of subjectivity) 
according to which the volitional subject is able to experience itself for 
" e first time as a needy, desiring subject only after having had the 
xperience of being loved. If one generalizes this second ttvesis sys- 
'"matically, one arrives at the theoretical premise that the development 
It a subjecf s personal identity presupposes, in principle, certain types 
,.f recognition from other subjects. For the superiority of interpersonal 
ationships over instrumental acts was apparently to consist in the 
fact that relationships give both interlocutors the opportunity to exfje- 
rience themselves, in encountering their partner to communication, to 
be the kind of person that they, from their perspective, recognize the 
other as being. The line of thought entailed by Hegel's argument here 
represents a significant step bevond the mere claim, found in theories 
of socialization, that the formation of the subject's identity is supposed 
to be necessarily tied to the experience of intersubjective recognition. 
His idea leads to the further conclusion that an individual that does 
not recognize its partner to interaction to be a certain type of person 
is also unable to experience itself completely or without restriction as 
thai type of person. The implication of this for the relationship of 
recognition can only be that an obligation to reciprocity is, to a certain 
axtent, built into such relations, an obligation that requires but does 
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not force subjects to recognize one another in a certain way: if I do not 
recognize my partner to interaction as a certain type of person, his 
reactions cannot give me the sense that I am recognized as the same 
type of person, since I thereby deny him precisely tlie characteristics 
and capacities with regard to which I want to feel myself affirmed by 
him. 

But for the moment, such a conclusion - with which one could show 
that the relationship of recogiution implicitly makes reciprocal claims 
on subjects - is of little interest to Hegel. The aspect of iove' that 
occupies him is primarily the particular function that must be attached 
to it in the formative process of a legal person's self-consciousness, 
hi tile passage referred to in the marginal note on 'recognition', we 
find the programmatic statement that love is 'the element ... of ethical 
life - though not yet ethical life itself. It represents, Hegel elaborates, 
'only the suggestion of if, the 'suggestion of the ideal in the actual'." 
Hence, in both formulations, love's significance for the individual 
formative process is fixed only negatively, by determining its distance 
from the societal relations of ethical life. In rfiis way, Hegel apparently 
hopes to work against the misconception to which he succumbed in 
his youth, when he was still trying to construe the affective nexus of 
a society as a whole in terms of quasi-erotic relationships of love. That 
is why, already in the S\/stem of Ethical Life, the position that the early 
theological writings had given to love as a force of social integration 
was replaced by tike more abstract - as it were, rational - feeling of 
solidarity. If, however, the two above-mentioned formulations from 
the Realphilosopliie are put in positive terms, they provide significant 
insights into the function diat love, as a relationship of recognition, is 
supposed to have in the subject's formative process. In our context, to 
speak of 'love' as an 'element' of ethical life can only mean that, for 
every subject, the experience of being loved constitutes a necessary 
precondition for participation in the public life of a community. This 
thesis becomes plausible when it is understood as a claim about the 
emotional conditioits for successful ego-development: only the feeling 
of having the particular nature of one's urges fundamentally recog- 
nized and affirmed can allow one to develop the degree of basic self- 
confidence that renders one capable of participating, with equal rights, 
in political will-formation.''' In this context, the fact that Hegel describes 
'love', further, as a 'suggestion' of ethical life could mean tlnat he 
views it as the primary experiential context in which himian beings 
are able to acquire a sense for the possibility of the unification of 
mutually opposed subjects. Without the feeling ol being loved, it would 
be impossible for the idea of an ethical community tvtr to acquire 
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what one might call inner-psychic representation. But this second the- 
sis is itself not entirely free from the overtones of the original mistake 
of equating social bonds and sexual love. Thus, in continuing his in- 
vestigation, Hegel will have to be intent to distinguish clearly enough 
between the form of integration correspondiiig to ethical commuruty, 
on the one hand, and the emotional relationship between men and 
women, on the other. 

With regard to the recognition relationsliip of love - tftat is, witli 
regard to the first stage of formation, in which the individual will can 
^experience itself to be vital subjectivity - Hegel claims that there are 
two further ways in which its internal experiential potential can in- 
crease. As we have seen, in the stabilization of the erotic relationship 
into love, the reciprocal relation of knowing oneself in the otiier lias 
already developed into a shared piece of Icnowledge. Once again, via 
the cooperative activity found in tihe institutionalized relationship of 
marriage, this intersubjectively shared knowledge now takes on a 
reflexive form, because it readies actuality in an objective [gegenstand- 
lich] 'third': just as individual labour foxmd a medium in tools, marital 
love finds in 'family property' a medium in which it can be seen to be 
the 'permanent, ongoing possibility of their existence'.'^ Of course, 
family possessions have in common with tools the limitation of being 
merely a dead, emotionle.s.s, and thus inadequate expression of the 
experiential content that is supposed to be incorporated in them: 'But 
this object does not yet have the element of love in it; love is in the 
extremes instead . . . Love is not yet the object'."' In order to be able to 
witness without restriction their own love in an external medium, the 
loving pair must therefore take the further step of mutual objectification. 
In fact, it is only with the birth of offspring that love becomes a 'know- 
ing that knows' [erl<eimende Erkeimen] in that, from that point on, the 
couple has the child before their eyes as bodily proof of their mutual 
knowledge of the inclinations of the other. Here, Hegel is entirely a 
classical theoretician of the bourgeois family,'" viewing the child as 
the highest embodiment of the love between men and women: 'In the 
child, they see love; [it is) their self-conscious unity as self-conscious'." 

Of course, for Hegel, none of these various forms of the development 
of love represents, in itself, an experiential context that could enable 
subjective Spirit to learn to conceive of itself as a legal person. What 
the love relationship does admit is the maturation of preliminary re- 
lations of mutual recognition that constitute a necessary precondition 
for every further development of identity, in that they reaffirm the 
intlividuiil in his particular nature of his urges and thereby grant liim ait 
Indlipeniabltt degree of basic self-confidence. But vnthin a framework 
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of interaction as narrovvlv constrained as that of the family, nothing 
has yet been accomplished in terms of teaching subjects about the role 
tiKat intersubjectively guaranteed rights must take on in the sodal life- 
nexus of a society. From the perspective of the question as to the 
constitutive conditions for legal personhood, the recognition relation- 
ship of love itself turns out to be an incomplete field of experience. For 
within the loving relationship to family members, subjective Spirit 
remains undisturbed by the kind of conflicts that would force it to 
reflect upon socially encompassing, universal norms for the regulation 
of social intercourse. Without an awareness of such generalized norms 
of interaction, however, subjective Spirit will not learn to conceive of 
itself as a person with intersubjectively recognized rights. As a result, 
Hci^el is again forced to extend the subject's formative process along 
a further dimension of practical reference to the world. It is to this end 
that, in the context of his Realphilosophie, Hegel once again takes up the 
means of theory-construction found in the 'struggle for recognition'. 

What makes this reappropriation of the familiar model especially 
sigruficant is dearly the fact that, for the first time, Hegel introduces 
it directly as a critique of Hobbes's account of the slate of nature. Up 
to this point, the critical implications ol the account of the 'struggle 
for recognition' for Hobbes's conception of human nature could be 
deduced only indirectly from the way in which it is situated in the 
construction of the System of Ethical Life. Here, however, Hegel asserts 
the piremises of this communication.s-theoretic model of the struggle 
more directly in confrontation with the notion of an original state of 
a 'war of all against all'. In the text, the transition lo the entire prob- 
lematic of a state of nature coincides with the metht)dological step in 
which the individual will's sphere of realization is to be extended 
along an additional dimension. Since the subject was not yet able to 
experience itself to be a person with rights within the recognition 
relationship of the family, Hegel relocates the subject theoretically into 
a social enviroximent that appears, externally at least, to be the situa- 
tion described in accounts of the state of nature. At this point in his 
argumentation, however, he is more prudent than before, in that he 
no longer tries to base the advent of this new volitional sphere on an 
act of Spirit itself, but represents it simply as a mere methodological 
operation. The single family totality is now placed (analytically, as it 
were) beside a series of just such family identities so as to give rise to 
a first state of collective sodal life. Insofar as each of these coexistent 
families 'take possession of a piece of land''' as part of its economic 
holdings, it necessarily excludes the others from the uw of common 
land. For this reason, the plurality of different famlllM brings with it 
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the emergent social relations of competition tiiat seem, at first glance, 
to correspond to the relations described in the tradition of natural law: 

This relation is what is usually referred to as the slate of nature, the free, 
indifferent being of individuals toward one another. And natural law 
should answer the question as to what rights and obligations the indi- 
viduals have toward one another, in accordance with this relation.'" 

Hegel thus takes up ttie doctrine of the state of nature initially be- 
cause the model it contains seems to provide an appropriate depiction 
of the original social situation that he intends to introduce into his 
system as an additional experiential domain of the individual will. 
Indeed, he even goes one step further and approvingly quotes Hobbes's 
famous formulation, in order to clearly identify the task necessarily 
facing subjects, given the threatening situation of mutual competition: 
'Their flndividuals'] onlv relationship, however, lies in .superseding 
this relationship: exeundum e statu naturae [to leave the state of na- 
ture]'.^' Only after following the Hobbesian account to this dedsive 
point does Hegel develop, in a second step, a theoretical counter- 
critique that nearly coincides, in argumentative substance, with the 
ideas already found in the essay on natural law. As in the earlier text, 
his central objection here consists in the fact that Hobbes himself is not 
in a position to grasp the transition to the social contract as a practi- 
cally necessary occurrence imder tfie artificial circumstances of the 
state of nature. Fvervone who starts from the methodological fiction 
of a state of nature among human beings is confronted fundamentally 
with the same problem: how, in a sodal situation marked by relations 
of mutual comp(>(ilion, do individuals arrive at an idea of intcrsubjective 
'rights and duties'? I he answers that various natural law traditions 
have given to this question all have, for Hegel, the same negative 
feature. The 'determination of right' is always, as it were, 'imported' 
from the outside, in that the act of making the contract is posited 
either as a demand of prudence (Hobbes) or as a postulate of morality 
(Kant, Fichte). It is t)'pical of philosophical solutions of this kind that 
the transition to the social contract is something that happens 'within 
me'. '[l]t is the movement of my thought',^ by which the necessity of 
forming a contract enters the situational structure termed the 'state of 
nature'. Against this, Hegel wishes to show that the emergence of the 
social contract - and, thereby, of legal relations - represents a practical 
event that necessarily follows from the initial social situation of the 
Blatc of nature itself. Ihis is to be a matter, as it were, no longer of 
theoretical but of empirical necessity, with whidi the formation of the 
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contract comes about within this situational structure of mutual com- 
petition. In order to be able to make this plausible, one clearly needs 
a completdy different description of what occurs between human 
beings under the artificial conditions of the state of nature: 



Law [Rechf] iis the relation of persons, in their conduct, to others, the uni- 
versal element of their frci' being or the determination, the limitation of 
their empty freedom. It is not up to me to think up or bring about this 
relation or limitation for myself; rather, ihe subject niatler [tu x. ^;>.'.,m/l is 
itself this creation of law in general, that is, the recognizing relation.*' 



The last sentence already provides some indication of how Hegel 

imagines the frame of reference for such a description, in terms of 
which what goes on in the state of nature could be grasped in a way 
tihat differs from traditional theoretical approadtes. His line of thought 
can be understood as follows: in order to siiow, as against the domi- 
nant intellectual tradition, that subjects can, on their own, reach a 
conflict resolution based on law (as formulated in the social contract) 
even under conditions of hostile competition, theoretical attention must 
be sliifted to the intersubjective social relations that always already 
guarantee a minimal normative conserxsus in advance; for it is only in 
these pre-contractual relations of mutual recognition - whicli underlie 
even relations of social competition - that the moral potential evidenced 
in individuals' willingness to reciprocally restrict tlu ir own spheres 
of liberty can be anchored. In light of this, the sorial-ontological frame 
of reference within which this description of the situation was under- 
taken needs to be extended categorially so as to include a further 
dimension of social life: with regard to the social circumstances char- 
acterizing the state of nature, one must necessarily consider the addi- 
tional fact that subjects must, in some way, have already recognized 
each other even before the conflict. Accordingly, the sentence in which 
Hegel had referred to the 'recognizing relation' is followed immedi- 
ately by the virtually programmatic assertion that: 



In recognition, the self ceases to be this individual. It exists hy right in 
recognition, that is, no longer in its immediate existence. I he one who 
is recognized is recognized as immediately counting as such, through 
his being - but this being is itself generated from the concept. It is rec- 
ognized being rvj'iicfis Sciii]. Man is necessarily recognized and 
necessarily give.s reckigmtioii I his necessity is his own, not that of our 
thinking in contrast to the euntent. As recognizing, m.in i'. liiniself ihis 
movement, and this movement itself is what superseilft* his natural 
State: he is recognition.** 
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This is how Hegel explicates what it means to integrate the obliga- 
tion of mutual recognition into the state of nature as a social fact. For 
the moment/ his crudal argument here is merely that all human coex- 
istence presupposes a kind of basic mutual affirmation between sub- 
jects, since otherwise no form of being-together whatsoever could ever 
come into existence. Ii\sofar as this mutual affirmation always iilready 
entails a certain degree of individual self-restraint, there is here a pre- 
liminary, still implicit form of legal consciousness. But then the tran- 
sition to the social contract is to be understood as something that 
subjects accomplish in practice, at the moment in which they become 
conscious of their prior relationship of recognition and elevate it ex- 
plicitly to an intecsubjectively shared legal relation. In light of this line 
of thought, one can now also see why Hegel could have come up with 
the idea of analysing this new experiential stage of the individual will 
by means of an immanent critique of flie natural law tradition. If it 
can, in fact, be shown that the social relations found in the state of 
nature lead - of their own accord, as it were - to the intersubjective 
generation of a social contract, then the experiential process by which 
subjects learn to comprehend themselves to be legal persons would 
thereby be captured as well. To a certain extent, the immanent critique 
of the doctrine of the state of nature would then coincide writh the 
analysis of the constitution of legal persons. A corrected, accurate 
description of the acts carried out under conditions of hostile compe- 
tition would in fact represent precisely the formative process in which 
individuals learn to see themselves as being fitted out with 
intersubjectively accepted rights. Thus, having outlined his theoretical 
intentions with sufficient clarity, Hegel is now compelled to provide 
this alternative description of the state of nature. In the text, this takes 
the form of an account in which conflicts over the unilateral seizure of 
possessions are interpreted not as 'struggles for self-assertion' but as 
'struggles for recognition'. 

Consistent with this, Hegel even explicates the starting-point of this 
nflict - which is supposed to be characteristic for the fictional state 
of nature in general - in a manner that differs from what is usually 
lound in the tradition going back to Hobbes. In Hegel's account, a 
family's exclusive seizure of property appears from the start as a grave 
disturbance of the collective social life. He can arrive at this interpre- 
tation because he makes use of a method of presentation in which the 
COnflict-geni'rating incident is grasped only one-sidedly, from the point 
of view taken by the passively participating subjects. For, seen from 
their perspective, such an act of directly taking possession reveals 
ItMlf to b« an event that excludes them from an existing context of 
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interaction and relegales them, accordingly, to the position of isolated 
individuals, of individuals who are merely 'for themselves'. The pas- 
sively participating individual is 'a being-fbr-himself, because he is 
not for the other, because he is excluded by the other from Being 
[Sein]'.^ Crucial to this opening image is the fact that Hegel derives 
the reaction-fonnation of excluded subjects from a motivational situ- 
ation whose core is formed by the disappointment of positive expec- 
tations vis-a-vis the partner to interaction. Unlike in Hobbes's depiction, 
the individual here reacts to the seizure of property not with ti\e fear 
of having his survival subsequently lliri\Ttened but rather with the 
feeling of being ignored by his social counterpart. Built into the struc- 
ture of human interaction there is a normative expectation that one 
will meet with the recognition of others, or at least an implicit as- 
sumption that one will be given positive consideration in the plans of 
otfiers. As a result, the act of aggression with which the excluded 
subject subsequently responds to the seizure of property is put in 
completely different light, compared with Hobbes's account ol the 
state of nature. The reason why the socially ignored individuals at- 
tempt, in response, to damage the others' possessions is not because 
they want to satisfy their passions, but rather in order to make the 
Others take notice of them. Hegel interprets the destructive reaction of 
the excluded party as an act whose real aim is to win back the attention 
of the other: 

The excluded party spoils the otht'r's posscssiim, by iiiiriKiiKin;; his 
excluded being-for-himself into it, his 'mine'. 1 ie ruins something in it 
- an annihilation like that of desire - in order to give himself his sense 
of self, yet not his empty sense of self but rather his self positing itself 
within another, in the knowing of another." 

Hegel puts this even more succinctly in (he next sentence, in which he 
asserts that the excluded subject's practical resistance is directed not 
at the negative aspect, the diing, but radier tfie self-knowledge of the 
other'.^' 

Having thus reconstructed the course of the conflict trom the per- 
spective of the propertyless party, Hegel then goes on in the next step 
of his account to do the same from the point of view of the propertied 
party. On the part of the attacked subject, the experience of having its 
possessions destroyed generates a certain normati\ e irritation. For in 
Ughtof the other's aggressive reaction, the attacked sui>j<'i l realizes, in 
retrospect, that in tiiis social context its own action (lli.il i'., ihe original 
seizure of property) necessarily acquires a moaning quita different 
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from the one it originally ascribed to the action. In acting, the property- 
seizing subject had initially been occupied or\ly with itself. It carried 
out the act of seizure, egocentrically conscious solely of expanding its 
economic holdings by one additional object. The coimter-reaction of 
its partners to interaction brings home, for the first time, the fact tliat 
in acting it related indirecfly to its social environment as well, by 
excluding others from the use of the object. In this sense, tiie other is 
constitutively included in the propertied subject's self-perception as 
well, since the other has enabled it to decentre its initially egocentric 
way of looking at things. The property-seizing individual 'becomes 
aware that he has done something altogether different from what he 
intended. His intention [Meinen] was the pure relating of his Being to 
himself, his uninhibited bcing-for-himself'.^ 

At the same time, of course, to the degree to which its action- 
orientation has been decentralized, the attacked subject realizes tf\at 
the other's attack was aimed not at the possessions in question but at 
itself as a liuman person. It learns to see the destructive act as an 
attempt by the other to provoke a reaction on its part. iTie initial 
property seizure has thus ultimately grown into a situation of conflict 
in which two parties stand opposed as enemies, both of them aware 
of their social dependence on the other: 

Ihus .ingereci, (he two parties stand opposed lo one another, and now 
the seioiul js the insiilter, and the first is the insulted; for in taking 
possession, the first intended iiothing toward the other. The second, 
however, did insult, since he intended the first: what he annihilated 
was not the specific form of the thing but the form of the other's labour 
or activity.^ 

This attempt to represent the original situation ot the state ot nature 
from the performative perspective of the participating subjects leads 
to a preliminary conclusion, which already suggests a radical criticism 
of Hobbes's theory: if the social meaning of the conflict can only be 
adequately understood by ascribing to both parties knowledge of their 
dependence on the other, then the antagonized subjects cannot be 
conceived as isolated beings acting only egocentrically. Rather, in their 
own action-orientation, both subjects have already positively taken 
the other into account, before thev became engaged in hostilities. Both 
nuist, in fact, already have accepted the other in advance as a partner 
lo interaction upon whom they are willing to aUow their ovm activity 
hi he di-pemlenl. In the case of the propertyless subject, this prior 
iillMiUiition IS dppari'nl in the disappointment with which it reacts 
to the other's Inconeidorete seizure of property. In the case of the 
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propertied subject, by contrast, the same prior affirmation is evidenced 
in dve readiness with which it takes over the other's detirution of the 
situation as its own action-interpretation. Both parties have, simply in 
virtue of the prepositional content of their respective action-orientations, 
already mutually recognized each other, even if this social accord may 
not be thematically present to them. 

Hegel can, therefore, correctly conclude that die conflict in the state 
of nature presupposes an implicit agreement between subjects, one 
that consists in the affirmation of each other as partners to interaction: 

The supersession of the exclusion has alri'ady occurrt ti; lioth parties are 
outside themselves, both are one knowledge \ciu lA .'s-i'i; 1, are objects for 
themselves. Each is conscious of himself in the other - as one who is 
negated [aufgehoben], to be sure - but, at the same time, positivity is on 
the side of eadt — Each is outside himself.^ 

In contrast (o this iinthemati/cd ['resupposition of their interaction, 
however, both parties knowingly find themselves initially in a situa- 
tion of direct opposition. Hegel defines the intersubjective relationship 
between the divided subjects following the elestiuction ot the object of 
possession as a relation of 'iiiequality'; wiiereas the initially excluded 
subject has re-established itself in Ae other's consciousness by de- 
stro\in>^ llie otlier's aliiMi property and has t!iereb\- acquired an 
intersubjectively reinforced understanding of itself, the other must feel 
robbed of just this knowledge, since its own reading of the situation 
did not receive intersubjective approval. Having just been forced to 
give its partner to interaction attention and confirmation, tlus subject 
now lades any possibility of safeguarding its individual will via the 
recognition of another. In oreler to explain what practical course this 
asymmetrical constellation of relations is to take, Hegel briefly sum- 
marizes the tmderlying implication of his argumentation once more. It 
belongs to the 'actuality' of a being-for-itself to be 'recognized bv the 
other, to count as absolute for him'.^' Given that the attacked subject 
presently lacks any experience of being confirmed by its covmterpart, 
it can only regain an intersubjectively authenticated understanding of 
itself by attempting to do what its partner to interaction did to it. It 
must set out 'no longer to establish its existence but rather its knowl- 
edge of itself, that is, to become recognized '.^^ But unlike its partner, 
the attacked subject needs to do more dian just remind the other of 
itself, so to speak, through an act of provocation. Rather, it must pro- 
vide evidence that it was insulted by the hostile destruction of prop- 
erty not for the sake of the possessions per Be but due to the 
misinterpretation of its intentions. It can, howevar, convinct the other 
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of this only by demonstrating, via its willingness to enter a struggle 
for life and death, that the legitimacy of its claims matters more to it 
than physical existence. For this reason, Hegel considers the continu- 
ation of this intermediate stage of the conflicts within the state of 
nature to be a struggle, into which the attacked subject forces its 
partner to interaction, in order to demonstrate to the other the 
uncondltionality of its will and thereby to prove that it is a person 
worthy of recognition: 

In order to coimt as absolute, however, it must present itself as absolute, 
as wUI, that is, as something for which what counts is no longer its 
existence (whidi it had as a possession) but rather its known being-for- 
itseif, whose being has the significance of self-knowledge and in this 
way comes into existence. Such presentation, however, is the self- 
executed negation [AufJiebung] of the existence that belongs to It. , . . To 
itself as consciousness, what it seems to intend is the death of an other; 
but what it intends is its own deadi - suicide, in tiKat it exposes itself to 
danger." 

This life-and-death struggle, into which the insulted subject drags the 
other by means of a death-threat, acquires a special position within 
Hegel's reconstruction. It marks the experiential stage within the indi- 
(jvidual formative process, in which subjects finally learn to understand 
themselves as persons endowed with 'rights'. Strangely, however, 
Hegel provides anything but a satisfying answer to the crucial ques- 
tion as to what tlie partii ular qualities of experience are supposed to 
be that give this struggle such practical and moral force. The cursory, 
Concluding part of his account of subjective Spirit's coiistitution is 
limited to the apodictic assertion that, in the situation of reciprocal 
death-threats, the implicit (indeed, already achieved) recognition neces- 
sarily gives rise to an intersubjectively acknowledged legal relation. In 
experiencing the finitude of life, the formative process of the indi- 
vidual will - which has already made its way through the stages of 
the use of tools and of love - has arrived at its definitive end. Because 
both subjects have 'seen the other as pure Self in the struggle for life 
and death, they both possess 'a knowledge of the will',''' in which, as 
a matter of principle, the other has been taken into consideration as a 
person endowed vnth rights. This single suggestion is all that is to be 
ft)imd in this passage, in which Hegel forges a constitutive link be- 
tween the intersubjective emergence of legal relations and the experi- 
ence of death. For this reason, there is still the need for an additior\al, 
Htronger interpretation, in order to turn this provocative suggestion 
into an argumentalively pKuiHible line of thought. 
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A first reading of this sort emerges from the thesis, developed by 
Andreas Wildt, that Hegel is speaking here of a 'life-and-death strug- 
gle' only in a metdphorical sense. On flus view, what is meant by 
these drastic metaphors are those moments of existential 'threat' in 
which a subject is forced to realize that a meaningful life is only pos- 
sible 'in the context of the recognition of rigjhts and duties'.^ What dtis 
suggested reading shares with a second interpretive approach is the 
fact that it starts out from the monological situation of a subject con- 
fronted with its own life. Alexandre Koj^ve has provided tihe most 
impressive development of the thesis that, with the idea of a 'life-and- 
death struggle', Hegel anticipated existentialist lines of thought, be- 
cause in it the possibility of individual freedom is tied to the condition 
of an anticipatory certainty of one's own death. On a third, inter- 
subjectivist interpretation, by contrast, it is not one's own deatii but 
the possible death of onie's interaction partner that occupies the centre 
of attention.^'' For I legel's statements can also be vmderstood as assert- 
ing that it is only with the anticipation of the finilude of the other that 
subjects become conscious of the existential common ground on the 
basis of which they learn to view each Other reciprocally as vulnerable 
and threatened beings. 

Admittedly, neither this proposed interpretation nor, certainly, 
Kojeve's explain why il is that the anticipation of one's own or line 
other's death is supposed to lead to the recognition, in particular, of 
the claim to individual rights. In the text, however, Hegel clearly takes 
this for granted without really trying to justify it: through the recip- 
rocal perception of their mortality, the subjects in the struggle discover 
that they have already recognized each other insofar as their funda- 
mental rights are concerned and have thereby already implicit!)- cre- 
ated the social basis for an intersubjectively binding legal relationship. 
For the explanation of this subsequent discovery, however, the refer- 
ence to the existential dimension of death seems to be completely 
unnecessary. For it is the mere fact of the morally decisive resistance 
to its interaction partner that actually makes the attacking subject aware 
that the other had come to the situation harbouring normative expec- 
tations in just the way that it itself had vis-a-vis the other. That alone, 
and not the way in which the other asserts its individual rights, is 
what allows subjects to perceive each other as morally vulnerable 
persons and, thereby, to mutually affirm each other in their funda- 
mental claims to integrity. In this sense, it is the social experience of 
realizing that one's interaction partner is vulnerable to moral injury 
and not the existential realization that the other is iiu)iiul llial can 
bring to consdotisness that layer of prior reliHonM of nioognlllon, the 
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normative core of which acquires, in legal relations, an intersubjectively 
binding form. But in making the encounter with death a precondition 
of intersubjectively established awareness of the legitimacy of indi- 
vidual rights, Hegel went well beyond the boinids of the matter to be 
explained. The fact that there would have been an appropriate place 
in his construction for this reference to the finitude of individuals will 
become apparent in the theoretical difficulties generated by the tran- 
sition to the form of recognition beyond law. 

With these relatively few indications as to the ultimate course of the 
life-threatening struggle, Hegel considers the task that he set himself 
in the chapter on subjective Spirit's formative process to be completed. 
Since, from this point on, tfie individual will is able to comprehend 
itself on the basis of the reactions of e\'ery other individual as a person 
endowed with rights, it is capable of participating in the universal 
sphere where the reproduction of social life can occur. Of course, the 
fact that Hegel sees the individual formative process coming to an end 
here must not mislead one into thinking this sphere of the universal 
is supposed to be something alien or superordinate to subjects. Hegel 
rather conceives of the 'spiritual actuality' of society, the 'universal 
■will', as an all-embracing medium capable of reproducing itself only 
through the intersubjective practice of mutual recognition. The sphere 
of 'being recognized' is formed through the accumulation of the 
outcomes of all individual formative processes taken together and is 
kept alive, in turn, only by the continually new development of indi- 
viduals into legal persons. Indeed, in what follows, Hegel takes a 
crucial step beyond this rather static model in that he again includes, 
in his account of social reality, subjects' striving for recognition as a 
productive force for change. The struggle for recognition not only 
contributes to the reproduction of the spiritual [geistig] element of civil 
society (as a constitutive element of every formative process) but also 
(as a source of normative pressin-e towards legal development) in- 
novatively influences the inner form it takes. 

The theoretical framework in which the further determination of the 
struggle for recognition is developed results from the specific task that 
1 legel sets liimself in the chapter that follows the analysis of 'subjective 
Spirit'. There, in accordance vndci the logic of presentation governing 
his entire project, Hegel has to reconstruct the formative process of 
Spirit at the new stage that is reached with the entrance of the indi- 
vidual will into social reality. But insofar as the sphere of society is 
supposed to be constituted exclusively by legal relations and these 
rulaiions have, up to this point, remained utterly undetermined, the 
ntl challenge for him now U to comprehend the construction of social 
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lealit}' as a process of the realization of law. For social life, legal rela- 
tions thus represent a sort of intersubjective basis, because they obli- 
gate every subject to treat all others according to their legitimate 
claims. Unlike love, law represents, for Hegel, a form of mutual rccog- 
lution that structurally rules out a restriction to the particular realm 
of dose social relations. It is therefore only with the establishment of 
the 'legal person' that a society has the minimum of communicative 
agreement - or 'universal will' - that allows for the collective repro- 
duction of its central institutions. For orJy when all members of society 
mutually respect their legitimate claims can they relate to each other 
socially in the conflict-free mamier necessary for the cooperative com- 
pletion of societal tasks. For tfiis, of course, the mere principle of legal 
relations thus far considered does not provide an adequate foun- 
dation, since, as such, it leaves completely undecided what rights the 
subject actually has. At the point of intersection associated with lieing 
abstractly rccogni/.ed', in which the individual formative processes of 
all members of society eventually converge, it is open, to a certain 
extent, in which respect and to what degree legal persons have to 
recognize each other reciprocally.^ For this reason, in the second 
chapter of his 'Philosophy of Spirit', he reconstructs the develupn\enl 
of social reality as a formative process, Ihrough which the substantive 
meaning of these abstract relations of legal recognition gradually ex- 
pands. For Hegel, civil society represents an institutional system that 
results from the accumulation of new forms of the ooncredzation of 
legal relations. 

This task is easily handled, so long as one is only talking about tlie 
explication of those individual rights-claims that follow directly from 
the integration of subjective Spirit into the sphere of 'being recognized'. 
Since, initially, the human individual can be defined abstractly as an 
'enjoying and working' being,** it is beyond doubt for Hegel that the 
process of forming the institutions of socit'ty commences with the legal 
generalization of these two traits. What this means for the individual's 
'desire' is that it gains the 'right to make its appearance',* that is, to 
be transformed into d claim based on need, that the individual can 
legitimately expect to see met. On the other hand, this implies that the 
individual activity of labouring is turned into a form of social activity 
that no longer serves, in a clear and visible manner, one's own needs 
but rather, 'abstractly', the needs of others. The transformation of needs 
into legitimate consumer interests requires tfie separation of the labour 
process from the direct purpose of the satisfaction of needs: 'Each 
satisfies the needs of many, and the satisfaction ol i»iu''m own many 
particular needs is the labour of many othari'.*' Obvlouily, In order 
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for the abstractly produced goods to be able to find their way to the 
needs anonymously directed at them, a further concretization of legal 
recognition must be presupposed. The subjects must have mutudly 
recognized the legitimacy of the property that thev have produced 
through labour and thereby become property-owners for each other, 
SO that an appropriate portion of tfieir legitimate wealth can be ex- 
changed for a product of their choice. Hegel sees in exchange the 
prototype for reciprocal action among legal persons. Exchange value 
represents for him the Spiritual embodiment of the agreement between 
the participating subjects: 'What is universal is value; the movement, 
as perceptible, is the exchange. Ihis same universality is mediation as 
conscious movement. Property is thus an immediate having, mediated 
through being-recognized, or: its existence is spiritual essence'.''^ 

Hegel still considers the institutions of property and exchange - 
which, taken together, constitute the functional preconditions for tiie 
.system of social labotur - also to be the direct results of an organiza- 
tion of the basic human relations to reality in terms of relations of 
legal recognition. This sphere of the 'immediacy of being recognized' 
is not completely abandoned before the introductionof 'contract*. There, 
the consciousness of the reciprocity of action orientations already 
implicit in exchange acquires the reflexive form of linguistically medi- 
ated knowledge. In contracts, actual acts of exchange are i cpl.u'od by 
the mutually articulated obligation to do something in the future: 'It 
is an exchange of declarations, no longer an exchange of objects - but 
it counts as much as the object itself. For both parti(>s, the will of the 
other counts as such. Will has returned into its concept'.** 

In this sense, tfie introduction of contractual relations is accompa- 
nied bv a broadening of the concrete meaning of the institutionalized 
form of recognition. For it is in terms of the specific capacity to bind 
-itself to the moral content of its performative expressions that the legal 
subject finds confirmation as a contractual partner: 'The recognition of 
my personhood, in the contract, allows me to count as existing, my 
word to count for the performance. That is: the I, my bare will, is not 
separated from my existence; they are equal'.'' For Hegel, of course, 
this new stage in the concretization of legal recognition also brings 
fwith it, as usual, the correlate possibility of violating the law. As in the 
earlier texts, Hegel assumes there to be a structural link between 
contractual relations and the breaking of the law. This time, however, 
he sees this as lying in the fact that the contract presents the subject 
vvilh .in opportunity for subsequently breaking its word, since the 
tonlruci opens up a temporal gap between the formal assurance and 
the flchial completion of tha dtad. It is 'the indifference to existence 
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and to time'"^ that makes contractual relations particularly vulnerable 
to the risk that the law will be broken. 

Hegel interprets breach of contract as a separation of the 'individual 
and shared wills', without considering the possibility that it might be 
a matter of deliberate deception: '1 can unilaterally break the contract, 
since my individual will counts as such - not merely insofar as it is 
shared, but rather the shared will is shared only insofar as my indi- 
vidual will counts. . . . Actually asserting the difference, I thus break 
the contract.'"* The appropriate reaction to a subject pulling out of a 
contractual relationship in this egocentric manner is the application 
of means of legitimate force. By such means, societies constituted by 
legal relations attempt to compel those who have broken their word 
to subsequently fulfil their contractually incurred obligations. Hogc! 
unhesitatingly derives the legitimacy of this use of force from the 
normative content of the rules guaranteeing the reciprocity of recog- 
nition at the stage reached thus far: unless the subject accepts ihi' 
obligations stenuning from its consent to the contract, it violates 
the rules of recogiution to which it owes its status as a legal person in 
the first place. In this sense, the application of force is the final means 
by which the delinquent subject can be prevented from falling out of 
society's network of interaction: 

My word must count, not on the moral grounds that I ought tu bo at one 
with myself and not change my inner disposition or conviction (for I 
can change these). But my will exists only as recognized. I not only con- 
tradict myself, but also the fact that my will is recognized; my word 
eaimot be relied upon, that is, my will is merely mine [mein], mere 
opinion [Meinung] I am compelled to be a person.^ 

With the introduction of this legal coercion of the contract-breaker, 
the course of the conflict takes a direction that allows Hegel to assume 
that there is also a struggle for recognition within the stage of legal 
relations. To reach this crucial conclusion, one need take only the 
further step of defining the application of legal force as something 
tfwt, in turn, necessarily generates in the subject a sense of being 
disrespected. I k^^ei develops a theory of this sort by attempting to 
draw a motivational link between having to endure legal coercion and 
conunitting a crime. According to him, for anyone who knows liimself 
as a legal subject to be socially sure of his claims, the experience ol 
legal compulsion necessarily represents an injury to one's own 
personhood. Since the individual breaking ihe conli.i. l can already 
comprehend itself as a subject with this sort ol guarantees, il reacts 
accordingly with a feeling of indignation. Thii fwllng CWX howcvff, 
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find suitable expression only in an art of transgression. Hegel is so 
confident of the deduction thus outlined that he believes he can put 
side, widi a single word, all attempts to explain cnote in terms of a 
Sdtive other than that of sodal disrespect: 

I'The inner source of crime is the coercive force of the law; exigency and 
^ So forth are external causes, belonging to animal need, but crime as such 
is directed against the person as such and his knowledge of it, for the 

criminal is intelligence. His inner iustificatioii is the coercion, the oppo- 
sition to his individual will lo power, U> counting as something, to be 
recogni/ed. I,ii<o I Icroslralus, he wants to be something, not exactly 
famous, but that he exercise his will in defiance of the universal will.'*' 

The interpretation of crime found in these sentences, in terms of a 
theory of recognition, not only explains why Hegel is able to proceed 
%om a revival of the struggle for recognition within the legal sphere; 
it also fills the theoretical gap left in the 'System of Ethical Life' by the 
lack of the requisite accoimt of the motivation for crime. Crime repre- 
ients the deliberate injury of 'universal recognition [Anerkanntsein]' . It 
is committed in full awareness, on the part of the one cimimitting 
llie crime, of the fact that 'he is injuring a person, something that is 
recognized in itself [an sic/i]'.** The motivational cause for such an act 
lies in the feeling of not having the particularity of one's 'own will' 
recognized in the application of legal coercion. In this sense, what 
occurs (as part of the advanced stage of law) in the case of crime is the 
same as what occurred (as part of (he conditions for the individual 
formative process) in the case of the struggle for life and death. By 
means of an act of provocation, a subject attempts to induce either a 
single other or the imited others to respect the aspect of its own expec- 
lations not yet recognized by current forms of interaction, hi the first 
rnse, that of the individual formative process, the layer of personhood 
nol yet recognized was compri.sed of those claims aimed at acquiring 
autonomous control over the means for the reproduction of one's own 
life. Accordingly, the successful establishment of recognition was also 
lu conipanied by progress in terms of socialization, because each indi- 
vidual could know itself to be both an autonomous legal person and 
a Hocial member of a community based on law. In the second case, by 
I'ontr.isl that of the formative process ol ihc 'universal will' - the 
layer of the not-yet-recognized is apparently supposed to consist in 
ihotn' claims related to the realization of individual aspirations under 
I niiiiiliDM'. ol ('(iiial rights .uid duties. Il is in tliis still rather vague 
Mi'iuie that one can understand the statement at least that the goal of 
crime !• th« aiMrtion of th« 'individual will'. But Hegel further 
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complicates the task of understanding his intended meaning by tying 
the experience of having one's individual uniqueness disregarded to 
the conditions for title application of legal coercion. For what is it 
supposed to mean that a subject must feel injured, with regard to its 
claim to realize its own will, in being legitimately forced to fulfil its 
contractually agreed duties? 

As is not difficult to see, the answer to this question also prejudges 
the manner in which the role of the struggle for recognition within the 
legal relationship is to be interpreted. Hegel conceives of the forma- 
tive process of the 'universal will', and thereby the constitution of 
society, as a process in which the meaiung of legal recognition is 
gradually made more concrete. Here, as in the Si/sf(;m of Ethical Life, 
crime necessarily acquires the catalysing function of a moral provoca- 
tion, bv which the 'universal will' of the united legal subjects are led 
to a further step of differentiation. But again, what this step will in- 
volve in detail can only be determined on the basis of the normative 
expectations with which, in the cryptic form of crime, tlie disrespected 
subject appeals to society. For this reason, an answer to the question 
as to what role the struggle for recognition acquires at the level of 
social reality will not be forthcoming until the interpretive difficulties 
generated by Hegel's thesis about the 'inner source of crime' have 
been resolved. 

There are two possibilities for reinterpreting Hegel's not only terse 
but vague remarks m such a way that they give rise to an objectively 
consistent hypothesis with regard to tlie problem outlined. First, one 
can understand the specific disrespect experienced, as a result of legal 
compulsion, by the reneging subject in terms of an abstraction from 
the concrete conditiora of the individual case. The 'individual will' 
would then lack social recognition because the application of the legal 
norms institutionalized together with contractual relations proceeds in 
such an abstract fashion that the context-specific, individual motive 
for breaking the contract is not taken into consideration. On this first 
interpretation, the injurious quality of legal coercion is a matter of the 
false formalism of an approach to tine application of norms, in which 
it is presumed that one can disregard the particular circumstances of 
a concrete situation. And correspondingly, what the united legal sub- 
jects would have to have learned in response to the criminal's pro- 
vocation would have to consist in an increase in context-sensitivity in 
the application of legal norms. On the otiher hand, however, one can 
also understand the disrespect said to be linked to the exercise of legal 
coercion in the sense of an abstraction from the material conditions for 
the realization of individuals' intentions.* In thl« CBM, the 'individual 
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will' would lack social recognition because the legal norms institution- 
alized together with contractual relations are so abstractly constituted 
tiiat the individual opportunities for the realization of legally guar- 
anteed freedoms are not taken into consideration. On this second 
interpretation, therefore, the injurious qucility of legal coercion is a 
' after of the formalism, not of the application of norms, but of the 
©ntent of the legal norms themselves. And what is to be learned as 
result of the criminal's moral provocation would thus have to con- 
ifet in the extension of legal norms along the dimension of substantive 
equality of opportunity. 

The decision as to which of these two possible interpretations more 
^airately represents Hegel's intention crudally depends, of course, 
on how his argument itself proceeds. For once it is known what the 
next step in the concretization of legal relations is supposed to consist 
' the motivational cause for the crime should become clear in retro- 
spect, anil if should thereby become possible to determine the type of 
social disrespect involved. Surprisingly, however, Hegel considers 
e orJy innovation brought about by the moral provocation of the 
/ime to be the institutional restructuring of the law from a formally 
^ganized into a State-organized relationship, tlrat is, a transition from 
' atural to positive law. There is no mention in his analysis, however, 
of progress that would affect the content or structure of legal recog- 
nition. Hegel construes the transition to a state-based legal system 
"tiite schematically, as Kant had already done in his Rechtslehre,^^ with 
the help of the bridge coiu t-pt of 'punishment'. Because crime repre- 
sents an individualistic act of injury to the universal will, the universal 
"ill's reaction must, conversely, be aimed at re-establishing its 
intersubjective powi-r over the breakaway individual. But this 'inversion 
of the injured universal recognition lAnerkanntsein]'^^ must take ttie form 
6f the punishment of die criminal, by which his act is avenged in such 
.1 way that the destroyed relationship of legal recognition is ultimately 
re-established. With the exacting of punishment, the moral norms that 
have underlain social life, up to this point, only as a spiritual element 
enter the world of external appearance. Hence, in the execution of the 
umshment, the united legal subjects look upon their shared normative 
tuitions for the first time in the objective form of a law. This, in turn, 
represents the very embodiment of all the negative regulations, luider 
threat of state sanctions, formally governing legal relations between 
Mubjects. In this development, to repeat, progress is reflected only at 
the level of legal relations: under pressure from the crime, the legal 
\orms lake on the character of publicly controlled regulatory laws, 
raby acquiring th* additional sanctionary force of the state, but 
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without being further concretized or differentiated with regard to their 
moral content. But if the innovation in legal relations that is practically 
effected by the criminal were to be limited to tiiis single, iratitutional 
dimension, the actual appeal his act made would thereby escape social 
consideration. For the act's hidden but decisive goal must, in any case 
- and thus independent of how it is to be interpreted in detail - be 
considered to be tihe overcoming of legal formalism, the injurious effect 
of which is certainly not neutralized by the mere creation of state 
sanctions. Thus, crime is to be traced back to the feeling of disrespect, 
the normative causes of which cannot really be eliminated by the legal 
innovations that it is supposed to be able to bring about forcibly. For 
that to happen, changes would have to be made tt\at would correct 
the mistake found in forms of law that are either too abstract in their 
usage or too formalist in their content. In this respect, the further 
course of Hegel's text not only fails to provide any indication of which 
of the two possible readings might contain the most appropriate inter- 
pretation of crime; his analysis also fails to live up to its own stand- 
ards, since it originally set out to interpret into the criminal's deed a 
radical demand for legal recognition that it ultimately cannot integrate 
into the frami-work of legal relations. Hegel allows the struggle for 
recognition - wiiich he again conceives of, at the level of the universal 
^fnl\, as the driving force of the formative process - to generate moral 
demands, for which he is unable to indicate the adequate forms of 
their legal redemption. For this reason, the fertile idea contained in the 
suggestion that the development of legal relations is itsiH om e again 
subject to the normative pressure of a struggle lor recognition must 
remain, within the entirely of the text, merely suggestive. 

One could, of course, criticize this thesis by noting that Hegel viewed 
the recognition of thi- 'individual will' as having its proper place only 
within the eUiical relations of the State. Indeed, in the System ofEthicd 
Life, the subject's claim to have the individual particularity of its life 
respected was not to be satisfied already in the sphere of law but was 
radver to be confirmed only in the sphere of the spirit of the nation 
[Volksgeist] represented by the State. The earlier text's theoretical 
justification for this must still hold, as far as the substance of the ideas 
goes, for the RealphUosophie as well. Since the law represents a relation 
of mutual recognition through which every person, as bearer of the 
same claims, experiences equal respect, it precisely cannot serve as a 
medium for the respect of every individual's parHcular life-history. 
Instead, this (to a certain extent) individualized form of rc.oj^nition 
presupposes, in addition to cognitive achievement, nn element of 
emotional concern, which makes il possible lo espcrk'nce the life of 
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the other as a risky attempt at individual self-realization. If we read 
this thesis into the chapter on 'Actual Spirit', il becomes at least a bit 
clearer why Hegel cannot allow the criminal's implicit demand to be 
met within legal relations: respect for the 'will' of the individual per- 
son, as it is demanded by the criminal deed, can only be realized 
completely in a relationship of recognition that, urUike tihe one based 
on law, is supported bv feelings of social concern. Tiiis does still leave 
unresolved the question of why Hegel did not also theoretically pur- 
sue these forms of the concretization of legal relations, which could 
"ve mitigated - from within, as it were - the original formalism of 
egal relations by taking the particular situation of individuals better 
into account. In this way, he would have had to take notice not only 
of new, social contents of the law but also of more context-sensitive 
forms of the application of law. But this thesis makes it probable that 
Hegel did not overlook the problem entirely but rather believed that 
it coukl only be appropriately solved at another point in his study. 

According to what has been said until now, this other point would 
liave to be found where Hegel begins to explicate the integration of 
Societal life within the sphere of ethical life. For, as the S\/sti'm of Ethical 
iii/e demonstrated, it is only within this institutional framework that 
the sort of mutual recognition can develop by which the subject's 
'individual will' is socially confirmed. Admittedly, the consciousness- 
theoretic architectonics guiding the RealphUosophie accord this same 
sphere a position that is entirely different from the one it had occupied 
as part of the Aristotelian scheme of the earlier text. I'his now no 
longer refers to the apex of the spiritual clustering of all potentials of 
societal life but rather that particular stage of the formative process in 
which Spirit begins (o return lo its own medium. Under the heading 
'Actual Spirit', 1 legel follows Spirit's externalization into the objectiv- 
ity of social reality up to the threshold at which, together with the 
('mergence of the legislativi- power, institutions of the Stale have been 
tieveloped. For him, the condition of legal recognition, that is, the 
ftpiritual element of social life, has thereby freed itself from all re- 
in. lintlers of the subjective facultv of choice \Willkiir] to such a degree 
lli.il it has come to realise itself fully. This thus provides the point of 
departure for the new stage of the formative process, in which Spirit 
can return from social objectivity to its own medium. In keeping with 
liis original premises, however, Hegel conceptualizes the first step 
(i( Spirit's return into itself as something that Spirit can only complete 
bv once iviori' I'ffei ting a presentation of itself within the formative 
Nltjge from which il lust departed. And it is precisely this self- 
rufloctlon of Spirit within tha medium of a well-formed legal reality 
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that constitutes, for him, the process of the fonnation of the State and 
thereby of ethical life. 

If the corwtruction of the ethical sphere is conceived in terms of such 
a model of d\e self-reflection of Spirit, this cannot but have an influ- 
ence on the notions that are developed out of the social relationships 
within that sphere. The reference back to the System of Ethical Life 
brings with it the expectation that, in the Renlpliilosopliic, Hegel will 
explicate in greater detail the notion of an ideal community and, with 
it, the particular mode in which the intersubjective recognition of the 
biographical uniqueness of all subjects is to occur. In this theoreticaliv 
extended context, a more precise description will have to be found for 
the form of reciprocal respect that was only vaguely defined in the 
earlier text by the concept 'intellectual intuition'. This expectation is 
further supported by the fact that, in the Realphilosophie, the formative 
processes of 'subjective' and 'actual' Spirit were basically already con- 
ceived as stages, in each of which a new potential for relations of 
reciprocal recognition would unfold in the formation of structures. To 
a large extent. Spirit's experience at the first stage of formation can be 
understood as a gradual realization of love ivhitions, while that of the 
second stage of formation could only be interpreted as an agonistic 
realization of legal relations. Were Hegel to take such expectations 
into account, he would have to ct)nceptualize the ethical sphere of the 
State as an intersubjective relationship in which members of society 
could know themselves to be reconciled with each other precisely to 
the degree to which their uniqueness would be reciprocally recognized. 
Tlie respect of e.n h and every person for the biographical particularity 
of every other would constitute, as it were, the habitual underpinnings 
of a society's common mores \Sittcii\. Just such a conception of ethical 
life, however, is now i iliom jit that Hegel can no longer entertain. It 
eludes his account quite luiidamentally, because he conceives the organ- 
ization of the ethical sphere on the pattern of a self-manifestation 
of Spirit. In this regard, the consciousness-theoretic architectonics 
ultimately do prevail over the 'recognition-theoretic' substance of the 
work: Hegel gives in to the pressure to project into the organization 
of the ethical community the hierarchical schema of the whole and its 
parts, in terms of which he had already laid out the constitution of the 
ethical community in Spirif s act of reflection upon its own moments 
of cxtemalization. 

A conception of ethical life in terms of a theory of recognition 
proceeds from the premise that the social integration of a political 
community can only fullv succeed to the dogri'C tO whlch it U sup- 
ported, on liie part ol nu-mbens of flock'ly, by cullUffll CU«tom« thai 
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have to do with the wav in which thev deal with each other recipro- 
cally. For this reason, the basic concepts with which the ethical pre- 
conditions for such community-formation are described must be 
tailored to the normative characteristics of communicative relations. 
The concept of 'recognition' represents a particularly suitable instru- 
ment, since this makes it possible to distinguish s)rstematically between 
forms of social interaction with regard to the pattern of respect for 
another person that it entails. Hegel, to whom such a conception owes 
its existence in the first place, admittedly structures his own theory of 
ethical life, in the Rfa!pliilofophie, in completeh- different conceptual 
terms. The categories with whicli he operates refer not to interactive 
relations among members of society but rather only and always to 
tlicir relations to tlie superordinale instance of the State. As has .il- 
rcady been said, for Hegel the State here represents the institutional 
embodiment of tf\e act of reflection by which Spirit presents itself once 
again at the previously abandoned stage of the actuality of right. But 
if the State is to act in Spirit's place, it must take the interactive rela- 
tions maintained at an equal level by subjects within the legal sphere 
and turn them into moments of its own objectification. Accordingly, 
the construction of the ethical sphere occurs as a process in which 
all elements of sodal life are transformed into components of an 
overarching State. This generates a relationship of asymmetrical de- 
pendence between the State and its members similar to the one that 
holds fundamentally between Spirit and the products of its manifes- 
tation. In the State, the universal will is to collect itself into 'a imity','''' 
into the point of a single instance of power that must, in turn, relate 
to its bearers - to legal persons, that is - the way it relates to figures 
of its Spiritual production. Therefore, Hegel can do nothinj; but >.lepicl 
the sphere of ethical life on the basis of the positive relationship tliat 
socialized subjects have, not among each ortier, but rather with tfie 
State (as the enibodinient of Spirit). In his approach, it is cultural 
customs of this authoritarian type that unexpectedly take on the role 
that should actually have been played, within die 'recognition-theo- 
ri'tic' conception of ethical life, by specific and highly demanding forms 
of mutual recognition. 

Against the grain of his own argumentation, Hegel was driven by 
hi', use of motifs from the philosophy of consciousness for the con- 
struction of the State to this 'substantialistic' model of ethical life,'"'' the 
I onsei|uences of which are reflected at every level of his analysis. To 
|ie)',m with, Hegel no longer traces the founding of the State back to 
iin intersubjective conflict, as was the case with tihe emergence of legal 
rvlntlons, but rather explairui It by means of the tyraniucal rule of 
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charismatic leaders. Because it is only in the face of their singular 
executive power that one has a premonition of the 'absolute will' of 
Spirit, they are also the only ones in a position to forcibly bring about 
the social obedience that must precede the development of State power. 
The subjectivity of Spirit can only be reflected in the singularity of 
individual heroes, who in turn offer an advance image of the mono- 
lithic authority of the State: 'In this way all States were established, 
through the noble force of great men; not by physical strength, for the 
many are physically stronger than one . . . This is what is preeminent 
in the great man: to know, to express tihe absolute will. All flock to his 
banner. He is their god'.^ 

And it is in the context of this line of thought that one finds one of 
the very few passages in Hegel's oeuvrc in which he makes a positive 
reference to Machiavelli's political thought. Because he has, in the 
meantime, come to think of the State in terms of the model of self- 
realizing Spirit and must accordingly conci-ive of the founding of the 
State as an act of one-sided subjugation - thus moving, in general, a 
good bit doser to the founding generation of modem social philo- 
sophy - Hegel can now repress all the doubts of an advocate of the 
theory of recognition and accord the 'principle' uiuestricted rever- 
ence: 'It is in this grand sense that Machiavelli's The Prince is written: 
that in the constituting of the State, in general, what is called treach- 
ery, deceit, cruelty, etc. carries no sense of evil but rather a sense of 
that which is reconciled with itself'.'* The same reasons that Hegel 
introduced, in the first step of his analysis, to explain the emergence 
of the State are the very ones he appeals to, in the next step, for the 
purpose of justifying the monarchical form of organization of the State. 
Since the subjectivity ol S|iirit - which the State is to represent insti- 
tutionally - can be depicted within society only as a singular person, 
the representative branches of government must be headed by an 
hereditary monarch. Hegel is incapable of conceiving of the mode of 
political will-formation in terms of anything other than constitutional 
monarchy, because his consciousness-theoretic construction of the State 
requires an ultimate accumulation of all power in the hands of a single 
individual: 'The free univt>rsa! is the point of individuality. This indi- 
viduality, so free of the knowledge shared by all, is not constituted 
by them. As the extreme pole of government - thus as an immediate, 
natural individualitv - it is the hereditary monarch. He is the firm, 
immediate knot of the wiiole'.''' 

Nowhere, finally, does it become clearer to what I'xtent Hegel has 
purged the sphere of ethical life of all intersubjfclivily llinn in that 
part of his analysis in wliich lie is concern«d wllh \\w role of the 
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ethically educated [sittlicli gebildet] citizen. Here, we find the concepts 
'bourgeois' and 'citoyen' introduced as labels for the two roles that one 
must fill once the political community has been established over and 
above legal relations. In the first role, one has 'the individual as one's 
end' and follows one's private interests within the legally regulated 
framework of market exchange. In the second, by contrast, one has 
'the universal as such as one's end',* and partieip.ites actively in tlie 
concerns of political will-formation. Whereas Hegel deduces the status 
of the bourgeois (the purposively rational subject capable of forming 
contracts) directly from intersubjective relations of legal recognition, 
he sees the status of the citizen as defined solely in relation to the 
superordinate tiniversal of the State. Unlike legal subjects, citoyens are 
no longer conceived as social persons who owe their capacities and 
qualities to successful interaction with individuals who can, in the same 
wav, know themselves to be citoyens. Rather, the self-consciousness of 
the riti/(>n is constituti'tl in the rctlcsive relationsliip of tlie lone subject 
to that part of itself in which the idea of the ethical whole is objectively 
represented. Thus, the ethical relationship 

is ihc nidvi-ineiU ul [ihc individual] educated for oliedience toward the 
comnuinily. Underlying all is this existent essence. The second [element] 
is trust, which enters here, that is, that the individual likewise knows his 
Sl it ilu-rein, as his essence, although he may tK>t conceive or understand 
how he is sustained in it, through what connections and arrangements.^ 

Nalin\illy, lliis eiefinition only puts the concluding seal on the nc;;.!- 
tive findings to which we were already led anyway, in going tlirough 
the Realphilosophie's chapter on ethical life. Hegel does not - as one 
.K lually would h<ive expected - conceive of the State's realm of .iction 
as the locus of the realization of those recognition relationslups in 
which tf\e individual generates respect for his biographical unique- 
ness. The reason why he is not in a position to do so is that he \ icws 
the ethical sphere on the whole as a form of objectivation of Spirit's 
self-reflection, so that the place of intersubjective relations has to be 
taken throughout by relationships between a subject and its moments 
of extemalization. Ethical life has become, in short, a form of mono- 
logically self-developing Spirit and no longer constitutes a particularly 
dciiKinding form of intersubjcctivity. Earlier, of course, Hegel wanted 
It) understand the constitution of both the legal person and social 
ri'nlity as stages of a formative process that Spirit completed in the 
form of a movement of extemalization and return. Rut that did noth- 
lo keep him, within the framework of the philosophy of conscious- 
nt'HN, from making (hv rwlationships of interaction between subjects so 
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&itODg that they had to become media of those formative processes. 
Thus, in the Realphilosophie, as in the System of Ethical Life before, Hegel 
dould once again portray iJte eoir^»«ctton of &e S world as an 
ethical learning process leading, via various stages of a struggle, to 
ever more demanding relationships of reciprocal recogrution. Had he 
consistently carried the logic of this pi&tim die ee*»titutiaii of 
ethical community, that would have opened up the form of social 
interaction in which each person, in his or her individual particularity, 
can reckon with a feeling of recognition based on solidarity. In addi- 
tion, this would have made it possible to situate the experience of 
death - the emotional significance of which for the encounter with the 
other had certainly not escaped Hegel's notice - wiflAft a more suit- 
able context than intersubjective relationships centred on conflicts over 
individual rights. But this step - the logical turn to a conception of 
ethical life based on the theory of recognition -is not iS steip^t Hegel 
ever took. In the end, (he programme of the philosophy of conscious- 
ness gained the upper hand, within Hegel's thought, over ail inter- 
subjectivist insights to Sttdt iEm extent that ultimatdy, in flie &itai stage 
of the formative process, even its substantive content Iiad to be con- 
ceived completely according to the pattern of a self-relation of Spirit. 
For this reason, however, two issues remain equally tmresolved up 
until the end of the RealphilosopJiic: the fate of the 'individual will', to 
which Hegel himself referred in his interpretation of 'crime' and the 
prospects for the vision of a 'genuinely free community'> ftoin Whidi 
hfihad, after all, once taken his point of departure' in the lena writings. 
For the solution to both problems, one would need to assume the sort 
of intersubjectivist concept of 'ethical 1^ tlj»^ itftar M^gelf* 
to a philosophy 6tmBi(^o$m\ess is virtually completed, is no longer 
available to him. 

Hegel never returned to the extraordinary prograttOite «iat he had 
pursued in ever new and always fragmentary versions in the Jena 
writings. Already in the theoretical text with which, drawing on the 
RealphUosophie, he concluded his work in Jena and set the course for 
his future creative work, one finds a systematic approach robbed of 
the decisive point. The Phenomenology of Spirit allots to the struggle for 
recognition - once the moral force tf\at drove the process of Spirif s 
socialization through each of its stages - the sole Rmction of the for- 
mation of self-consciousness. Thus reduced to the single meaning 
represented in the dialectic of lordship and bondage, the struggle 
between subjects fighting for recognition then conns to be linked .so 
closely to the experience of the practical acknowk'dgcmenl of one's 
labour that its own particular logic disappear! almost intiraly from 
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view.*^ In this sense, the new (and, methodologically speaking, cer- 
tainly superior) conception found in the Phenomenology of Spirit repre- 
sents, in eltec^ a ftmlimental tiirning-pdM iniSMi eQn»i9fr <!^I^^ 
thought. As a result, the possibility of returning to the most compelling 
of his earUer intuitions, the still incomplete model of the 'struggle for 
recognltie#, is blocked. Accordir^y/in: la^ works that vrete^ 
follow, one finds only traces of the programme pursued in Jena. But 
neither the intersubjectivist concept of human identity, nor the distinc- 
tion of various media of recognition (with dte accompanjnng differen- 
tiation of recognition relations), nor, certainly, the idea of a historically 
productive role for moral struggle - none of tliese ever again acquires 
a systematic function widurt Hi^d'« political philosophy. 



Part II 

A Systematic Renewal: 

The Structure of Social Relatiom of 
Recognition 



Hegel's original plan - to provide a philosophical reconstruction of 
the organization of indi\ idual ethical communities as a suquenct' of 
Stages involving a struggle for recognition - never m.ade it past the 
half-way point BetelfeM'c6tM develop even an outline of the idea 
that iMiu'iged from his intcrsubjcctivist reinterpretation of Hobbes's 
doctrine of the state of nature, he sacrificed it for the sake of trying to 
erect a system based on the philosophy of consciousness, thus leaving 
the original project unfinished. Today, however, the fact that Hegel's 
early theory of recognition was destined to remain a ftagnient is his 
least of the bbStad^ to reappropriating the systeniatt^c ttShteht £rf the 
theory. Of far greater significance aw the difficulties stenmiinj; from 
the fact that the approach's central line of thought is tainted by meta- 
physical premises that can no longer be easily reconciled with contem- 
porary thought. 

Part I of our investigation did nevertheless show that, in his Jena 
writings, the young Hegel (well ahead of the spirit of the age) pursued 
,1 progratiunt' tlial sound.'- almost materialist. Me set out to reconstruct 
tlie ethical formation of the human species as a process in which, via 
stages of conflict; a lirtbtal potential tihaf is Stfdicturally inherent in 
coniniuiiii r n ialions between subjects comes to be realized. Of 
course, within his ihouglit, this construction is still subject to the taken- 
for-granted presupposition that the corrflict under examination is de- 
fined by an objeeti\e movement of reason that bi ings to fruition either 
(in Aristotelian terms) the social nature of human beings or (in terms 
of the philosophy of consciousness) the self-relation of Spirit. Hegel 
did not concei\'e of this formali\e proeess wliicii he described in 
terms of a movement of recognition mediated by the experience of 
struggle - as an inner-worldly process otcUi^g'nAder aMwflgen t tDri- 

ditions of human socialization. This sa\'ei.i him from having to supply 
arguments for the strong assertions made about the concrete qualities 
of historically situated agents. Instead, however lively - indeed, praxis- 
orienled his constructions in the Jena writings may be, they still owe 
a large part of Ihoir plausibility to the metaphysical background cer- 
tainty provided by an overarching event of reason [Vemmfigeschehen]. 
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But with the advent of tlie intellectual movement that set out to dis- 
mantle the theoretical presuppositions of German idealism in order to 
advance to an empirically grounded, detranscendentalized concept 
of reason, this metaphysical backing for Hegel's philosophy became 
dated, and in losing the foundation for the Idealist concept of Spirit, 
it also lost the privilege that had previously shielded it from being 
tested against empirical reality.' Henceforth, the process set in motion 
by the first generation of Hegel's students - by Feuerbach, Marx, and 
Kierkegaard, with their critique of 'idealism about reason' - could no 
longer be stopped by any counter-movement. Gradually, in the course 
of the ensuing debate, new aspects of the human spirit's finitude had 
to be revealed, aspects from which Hegel had been able to abshract in 
his conception of reason. And, concomitantiiy, every later attempt to 
revive his philosophical theory was obliged to make contact with the 
empirical sciences in order, from the outset, to avoid falling back into 
metaphysics. In this way, the history of post-Hegelian thought has 
generated theoretical premises that ought not to be contradicted by 
any updating reconstaiiction of his work today. For this reason, if the 
motivation for drawing on Hegel's original model of n 'struggle for 
recognition' is to be found neither in the intention to develop a nor- 
mative theory of instihitions,^ nor solely in the goal of constructing a 
moral conception extended in terms of the theory of subjectivity,' but 
rather in a social theory with normative content, then this entails lliree 
fundamental tasks, resulting from the shifts in theoretical context since 
Hegel: 

1. Hegel's model starts from the speculative thesis that the forma- 
tion of the practical self presupposes muhial recognition between 
subjects. Not until both individuals see themselves conlirmed by the 
other as independent can Aey mutually reach an understanding of 
themselves as autonomously acting, individuated selves. For Hegel, 
this thesis has to be the point of departure, since it discloses, as it 
were, the basic shxichjral feahire of die societal subject-matter with 
which he is ^oiwrnvd in his theory of ethical life. But his thoughts 
remain bound by presuppositions of the metaphysical tradition, be- 
cause instead of viewing intersubjective relationships as empirical 
events within the social world, he builds them up into a formativi> 
process between singular intelligences. For an approach that aims to 
reappropriate Hegel's model as a stimulus for a normatively substan- 
tive theory of society, a merely speculative foundation is not suffi- 
cient. Hence, what is needed, in the first place, is .1 reumHlruclion ol 
his initial thesis in the Ught of empirical wdal pnychology. 
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2. The second thesis (and the first that is constihitive for Hegel's 
conceptual model) asserts, on the basis of intersubjectivist premises, 
the existence of various forms of reciprocal recognition, which are to 
be distinguished according to the level of autonomy they make pos- 
sible for an agent. Both the System of Ethical Life and the Realphilosophie 
contained at least a tendency to assume - with regard to love', law* 
[Recht], and 'ethical life' - a sequence of recognition relations, in the 
context of which individuals reciprocally confirm each other to an 
increasing degree as autonomous and individuated persons. For Hegel, 
a systematic compartmentalization of forms of recognition is neces- 
sary, since it is only with their help that he can develop the categorial 
framework he needs for a theory capable of explaining the formative 
process of ethical life as a stage sequence of intersubjective relation- 
ships. His proposed distinctions remain bound to metaphysical pre- 
suppositions, however, insofar as they represent a mere extension of 
relationships that have been constructed purely conceptually to cover 
empirical reality. Ibday, before one can draw on this typology as part 
of an updating reconstruction, an empirically supported phenomenol- 
ogy is thus needed, one that allows Hegel's theoretical proposal to be 
tested and, if necessary, corrected. 

3. Finally, Hegel's conceptual model finds its completion in tiie third 
thesis, according to which the sequence of forms of recognition fol- 
lows the logic of a formative process that is mediated by the stages of 
a moral struggle. In the course of their identity-formation and at their 
current stage of integration into community, subjects are, as it were, 
transcendentally required to enter into an intersubjective conflict, the 
outcome of which is the recognition of claims to autonomy previously 
not socially affirmed. There are two equally strong assertions flowing 
into this thesis of Hegel's, whicii began to emerge only in outline in 
the writings discussed above: first, that successful ego-development 
presupposes a certain sequence of forms of reciprocal recognition and, 
second, that subjects are informed of the absence of this recognition by 
experiencing disrespect in such a way that they see themselves obliged 
to engage in a 'struggle for r(?cognition'. Both hypotheses are bound 
to the premises of the metaphysical tradition by their commitment to 
the teleological frjimework of a developmental theory that allows the 
onlog,i'netic process of identity-formation to flow directly into the for- 
Mi.ilion of societal structures. For anyone attempting to reappropriate 
I iegei's conceptual model today under altered theoretical conditions, 
llii?. I,in)',l('d I'omplex of highly speculative claims represents the great- 
I'Nt clialleiige. 1 his challenge is only to be met by submitting the indi- 
vidual hypotheses to separate tests. The questions are to be addressed 
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as to, first, whether Hegel's assumption that stages of recognition 
move in a certain direction can withstand empirical doubts; second, 
whether these forms of reciprocal recognition can be mapped onto 
corresponding experiences of social disrespect; and, finally, whether 
there is historical or sociological evidence for the claim that such forms 
of disrespect have actually served as a source of moHvation for sodal 
confrontations. The answers to these questions amount to an explica- 
tion, at least in broad strokes, of the moral logic of social conflicts. This 
is impossible, however, without first taking up, once again, the histori- 
cal thread that ran through Part I. For Hegel relegated the expc^nencc 
of social struggle to the speculative horizon of an Idealist theory of 
reason to such an extent that it was only the historical-materialist turn 
of his successors tiiat could give this experience a place in historical 
reality. 

In Part H of this study, I shall be attempting to solve only tfve first two 
of the three large issues posed bv the attempt to render Hegel's theo- 
retical model relevant again under conditions of postmetaphysical 
thinking. In Part IH, I shall turn to the difficult questions raised by the 
third complex of problems and suggest a number of possible avenues 
to be pursued by social philosophy. One of the theories that forms a 
bridge between Hegel's original insight and our intellectual situation 
can be found in the social psychology of George Herbert Mead. Be- 
cause his writings allow for a translation of Hegel's theory of inter- 
subjectivity into a postmetaphysical language, they can prepare flie way 
for the project undertaken here. 



Recognition and Socialization: 
Mead Naturalis tic 
Transformation of Hegel's Idea 



Nowhere is the idea that liuman subjects owe their identity to the 
experience of intersubjective recognition more thoroughly developed 
on the basis of naturalistic presuppositions than in the social psy- 
chology of George Herbert Mead.' Even today, liis writings contain 
the most suitable means for reconstructing the intersubjectivist 
intuitions of the young Hegel within a postmetaphysical framework. 
Mead I K arlv has more in common with the Hegel of the lena period 
than just the idea of a sodal genesis of ego-identity. And tlie agreement 
between their political-philosophical approaches is not limited to 
their criticisms of the atomism of social contract theory. Mead's un- 
systematic social psychology, recorded largely in the form of lecture 
transcriptions, exhibits parallels with Hegel's early work even with 
regard to the core issue thai interests us here: Meat! also aims to make 
the struggle for recognition tlie point of reference for a theoretical 
construction in terms of which the moral development of society is to 
be explained.'^ 

Mead arrives at the premises of his theory of intersubjechvity by way 
of a detour through an epistemological examination of the subject- 
inatler of psychology. Prom the start, his interest in p.sychological 
research was set by the need to develop a non-speculative solution to 
the problems of German Idealism. Mead shared with many philos- 
ophers of his time the hope that empirical psychologx' could contrib- 
ute to improving our knowledge of the specific cognitive faculties of 
human beings.^ What soon comes to be the focus of his attention is the 
founil.ilional ihoorctiral problem of how psychological research is 
to gain access to its specific subject-matter, namely, the psychical. He 
Mptotad the onawer to thit question to contribute to a full explanation 
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of human subjectivity, one that would be able to accommodate the 
insights of German Idealism. In attempting to resolve these issues. 
Mead begins by taking up the basic pragmatist idea, inherited from 
Peirce via Dewey, that it is pret isi lv in tlic siuiations in which actions 
are problematized during their performance that humans make cog- 
nitive gains. For individual subjects, a worid of psychological experi- 
ences can only emerge at the moment in which they encounter such 
difficulties in carrying out a preconceived plan of action that their 
interpretation of the situation, which had heretofore been objectively 
reliable, is robbed of its validity and comes to be separated from the 
rest of reality as a merely subjective notion. The 'psychical' represents, 
as it were, the experience that one has of oneself Whenever one is 
prevented by a problem that emergi-s in practice from carrying out 
the action in the usual way. So, psychology gains access to its field of 
study from the perspective of an actor who is aware of his or her 
subjectivity because he or she is forced under pressure from an 
action-problem that needs to be solved - to rework creatively his or 
her interpretation of the situation: 

[The subject-matter of functionalist psychoU));y is] that phase ul experi- 
ence within which we are immediately conscious of conflictin>; impulses 
which rob the object of its character as object-stimulus, le.iving us in this 
respect in an attitude of subjectivity; but during winch a new object- 
stimulus appears due to the reconstructive activity which is identified 
with the subject 'V as distinct from the object 'me'.* 

Mead immediately raises the objection against himself that such a 
'definition of the psychical' cannot supply the requisite proof for the 
accessibility of the subjective world. In the moment at wiiich the in- 
strumental action is disrupted, an actor does, in fad, become con- 
scious of the subjective character of his or her current interpretaHon of 
the situation. But his or her attention is not at all directed primarily 
towards the problem-solving activity of its own self, but rather 'toward 
the sharper definition of ttie objects which constitute the stimulation'.' 
I'mhmu >■ instrumental actions only require that a subject creatively 
adapt, in cases of disturbances, to a mistakenly assessed reality, they 
are not the appropriate model for the desired explanation of the psy- 
chical. In order to be able to supply psychology with the same per- 
spective from which the actor becomes conscious of his or her 
subjectivity, one needs to focus on a type of action in which it is 
functiorud for agents to reflect on their own subjective conduct at the 
moment of the disturbance. Mead turns lo this 4)IIut and, lor liis 
explanatory aims, more suitable - type of acHon at Iht point al which 
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he begins to extend the Darwinian model of an organism relating to 
its environment to include a social dimension: as soon as we imagine 
an interaction between several organisms, we have in mind an action- 
event that functionally requires all participants to reflect, in moments 
of crisis, upon their own reactive conduct. For the purposes of psy- 
chology, human interactive behaviour represents a particularly appro- 
priate starting-point, since it forces subjects to become conscious Of 
their own subjectivity as problems emerge: 

A man's reaction toward weather conditions iias no influence upon the 
weather itself. It is of importance lor tiie success of his conduct that he 
should be conscious not of his own attitudes, ol his own habits of re- 
sponse, but of the signs ol rain or fair weather. Successful social conduct 
brings one into a field wilhiri which a consciousness of one's own atti- 
tudes helps toward the control of the conduct of others.* 

For Mead, this functionalist principle frames the methodology within 
which lie pursues his research interests from this point on: by taking 
the perspective that actors take when their dealings with their part- 
ners to interaction are jeopardized, psychology can gain insight into 
the mechanisms by which a consciousness of one's own subjectivity 
emerges. Of course, in order to complete this task, one must first answer 
the far more fundamental question as to how a subject is able to arrive at 
a consciousness of the social meaning of its behavioural expressions 
at all. For in order to be in a position to 'control the conduct of others', 
an actor must already liave some sense of what liis or her own cc^n- 
duct means for each otlier interaction partner in the shared action- 
situation. Compared to the development of self-corwdousness, the 
emergence of knowledge of the mi-aning of one's behavioin-al reac- 
tions is the more primary phenomenon. Thus, to begin with, social 
psychology must darify tfie mechanism by which a consdousness of 
the meaning of social actions could emerge in human interaction. 
Mead's explanation takes its point of departure from the observation 
that one possesses knowledge of the intersubjective meaning of one's 
actions only if one is capable of generating the same reaction in one- 
self that one's behavioural expressions stimulated in the other: I can 
become aware of what my gesture signifies for the other only by pro- 
dni in)', the other's reply in myself. For Mead, ho\ve\'ei-, this ability to 
piovoke in oneself the reaction produced in the other is tied to the 
evolutionary precondition for a new form of human communication. 
A', botli Herder and, later, Gehlen saw, in contrast to all non-vocal 
nu'.ins of reaching agreement, vocal gestures are the first to have the 
apedal quality of affecting both the agent and his or her interaction 
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partner in the same way at the same instant: 'While one feels but 
imperfectly the value of his own facial expression or bodily attitude 
for another, his ear reveals to him his own vocal gesture in the same 
form that it assumes to his neighbor'.' Whenever one influences one's 
partners to interaction by means of a vocal gesture, one can simulta- 
neously trigger the other's reaction in oneself, since one hears one's 
own utterance as a stimulus coming from the outside. But, as a result, 
the vocal gesture - to which one can respond just like any other hearer 
- comes to have the same meaning to oneself as it has for one's 
addressees. 

With both ontogenetic and spedes-historical processes in mind, Mead 
draws conclusions from this communications-theoretic insight for the 
question as to the conditions under which human consciousness 
emerges. The development of tlie consciousness of oneself is connected 
to the development of consciousness of meaning in the sense that, in 
ihc individual experiential process, the latter prepares the way for 
the former: the ability to call up in oneself the meaning that one's 
action has for others also opens up the possibility for one to view 
oneself as a social object of the actions of one's partner to interaction. 
In perceiving my own vocal gesture and reacting to myself as my 
counterpart does, I take on a decentred perspective, from which I can 
form an image of myself and thereby come to a consciousness of my 
identity: 

Certainly the fact that the human animal can stimulate himself as he 
stimulates others and can respond to his stimulaHons as he responds to 
the stimulations o( others, places in his conduct the form of a sodal 
object out of which may arise a me' to which can be referred so- 
called subjective experiences.* 

The concept of the 'me' that Mead uses here to characterize the 
I , lit of this original relation-to-self is supposed to make it termino- 
logically clear that individuals can only become conscious of them- 
selves in the object-posiHon. For the self that one catches sight of in 
reacting to oneself is always what one's interaction partner sees as his 
or her partner to interaction perceived, and never the current agent of 
one's own behavioural expressions. Mead thus distinguishes the 'me' 
- which, since it only reflects the other's image of me, only preserves 
my momentary activity as something already past - from the 'I', which 
represents the unregimented source of all my current actions. The 
concept of the T is meant to designate the insl.in.v of human 
personhood that is responsible for the creative ri N|>on'.i' to .iclion- 
problems but that can never, as such, be glimpitd. In Iti ipontnneous 
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activity, of course, this T not only precedes the consciousness that one 
has of oneself, from the point of view of one's partner to interaction, 
but also constantly refers back to the behavioural expressions con- 
tained consciously within the 'me' and comments on them. In the 
individual's personality, there is a relationsliip between the T and the 
'me' comparable to die relationship between two partners to dialogue: 



The T . . . never can exist as an object in consciousness, but the very 
conversational character of our inner experience, the very process of 
replying to one's own talk, implies an T behind the scenes who answers 
to the gestures, the symbols, that arise in consciousness The self- 

consciou.s, actual self in social intercourse is the objective 'me' or 'me's' 
with the process of response continually going on and implying a ficti- 
tious T always out of sight of himself.' 



In suggesting that there are several 'me's' formed in the subject's 
ongoing 'process of response'. Mead already reveals the direction 

that his investigation of the development of human identity will sub- 
sequently take. Thus far, his studies - still largely related to questions 
about the foundations of psychology - enabled him to develop an 
intersubjectivistic conception of human self-consciousness: a subject 
can only acquire a consciousness of itself to the extent to which it 
learns to perceive its own action from the symbolically represented 
second-person perspective. This thesis constitutes a first step towards 
a naturalistic justification of Hegel's theory of recognition insofar as it 
can indicate the psychological mechanism that makes the develop- 
ment of self-consciousness dependent upon the existence of a second 
subject: without the experience of having an interaction partner react, 
one would not be in a position to influence oneself - witii the help of 
utterances that on(> can perceive oneself - so as to learn to understand 
one's reactions as something produced by one's own person. Like 
Hegel, but with the tools of empirical science. Mead inverts the 
relationship between the ego and the social world and asserts the 
primacy of the perception of the other to the development of self- 
consdousness: 



Such a 'me' is not dten an early formation, which is then projected and 
ejected into the bodies of other people to give them the breadth of 
human life. It is rather an importation from the field of social objects 
into an amorphous, unorganized field of what we call irmer experience. 

Tlirouj'Ji the organization of this object, the self, this material is itself 
orgtinueil and brought under the control of the individual in the form 

of •o-calltd consciousness."' 
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Of course, with regard to his theory of roc(>gnit.on. the Hegel of the 
Jena period was pursuing n more comprehensive goal than that ot 
explaining the possibility of self-consciousness. Indeed, even the con- 
cept of 'recognition' quite dearly signals that he was concerned less 
with the relations of cognitive interaction by which a subject acquires 
a consciousness of itself than with those forms of practical affirmahon 
by which it gains a normative understanding of itself as a certain kmd 
of person. In the context of the writings in which he works out his 
model of the 'struggle for recognition', Hegel is interested above all 
in the intersubjective condiHons for a pracHcal relation-to-self. The 
development of an cpistcmic self-relation, by contrast, represents a neces- 
sary though insufficient condition, on tiie basis of which the idenhty 
of die practical ego can constihite itself." Mead's theory contams the 
means for a naturalistic translation of this core of Hegel's theory of 
recognition as well. For after having advanced to an intersubjechve 
conception of self-consciousness, his writings also move in the direc- 
tion of an investigation of the practical relation-to-self. Soon after the 
completion of his early articles, which focused on the issue of self- 
consdousness. Mead himed to the issue of the subject's moral and 
practical identity-formation. For Mead, the topic arises out of the at- 
tempt to extend the conceptual distinction between the I and the me 
to cover the normative dimension of individual development. 

Up to tliis point, Mead had used the category of the 'me' to designate 
the cognitive image thai one forms of oneself as soon as one has learned 
to perceive oneself from the second-person perspective. He arrives at 
a new stage in the development of his social psydiology once he m- 
teerates the aspect of moral norms into the observation of the rnter- 
a<^ve relationship. For this raises the question as to iiow tiie selt-image 
estabUshed in the 'me' must be co>istituted.if, with regard to the re- 
actions of one's partners to interaction, one is no longer dealing merely 
with cognitive predictions about behaviour but rather with normative 
expectations. The first suggestion of this expanded formulation of the 
issue is to be found already in the final essay in a series of artides on 
the explanation of self-consciousness. At one point there, he briefly 
sketches the mechanism by whicii a child leams the elementary forms 
of moral judgement: Tlius the child can think about his conduct as 
good or bad only as he reacts to his own acts in the remembered 
words of his parents'.'- In this case, the behavioural reactions with 
whidi a subject (in the role of its interaction parhner) attempts to in- 
fluence itself contain the normative expectations iK IM T MMul envin.n 
ment Accordingly, however, the 'me' to which the Hiil.)ecl luin.s, Irom 
the second-person perspective, can no lonKer repwwnt fl nwtrftl 
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instance of cognitivciy overcoming a problem but must rather em- 
body a moral instance of intersubjective conflict-resolution. With the 
extension of sodal reaction to include normative action-contexts, tiie 
'me' is transformed from a cognitive into a practical self-image of 
one's own person. By putting itself in the normative point of view of 
its interaction partner, the other subject takes over the partner's moral 
values and applies them to its practical relation to itself. 

In a further step. Mead quickly makes this basic thought the starting- 
point for an explanation of human identity-formation. The idea guiding 
him here is that of a gradual generalization of the 'me' in the course 
of the child's sodal development. If it is the case that the mechanism 
of personality formation consists in one's learning to conceive of one- 
self from thi- normative perspective of one's neiglibour, then the frame 
of reference for one's practical self-image must gradually expand along 
with the circle of partners to interaction. In his lectures on sodal 
psychology, publi.shed posthumously in Mind, Self, luid Sor/'c/i/," Mead 
initially portrays this general direction of development, as is well 
known, by referring to two phases of children's playful activities. In 
:the stage of role-taking 'play', the child communicates with hiniself or 
lierself by imitating the behaviour of a concrete partner to interaction, 
in order then to react in a complementary maimer in his or her own 
action. Hv contrast, lln' second stage that of the competitive 'g.inie' 
- requires the maturing child to represent the action-expectations of 
all of his or her plajmiates, in order to be able to perceive his or her 
own role within the functionally organizetl action-contexl. The dis- 
tinction between tiie two stages can be seen in the different degrees of 
generality of the normative action-expectatiot»s that the child must 
anticipate in each case: in the first case, it is the concrete pattern of 
conduct of a significant otlner that has to be integrated into the child's 
own action as controlling normative expectations, whereas in tfie sec- 
ond case it is the socially generalized patterns of conduct of a whole 
group. For this reason, in the transition from 'play' to 'game', the 
sodal norms of action of the generalized other make their way into 
the practical self-image of the maturing child: 

The fundamental difference between the game and play is that in the 
I former] the diild must have the attitude of all the others involved in 

thai (;,Hiir Tlie .ittitiuies of the other players which the parlicipant as- 
suiiii's orgiini/c into a sort of unit, and it is that organization that con- 
trols the rt'sponsc of the individual. The illustration used was of a person 
playing hasel\ill. Hach one of liis own acts is determined by his assump- 
tion of Ihe .icdoii of (he others who are playing the game. We get then 
an 'otlicr' which is the organization of the attitudes of those involved in 
tho Mm* prooHt." 
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From the concrete Ulustrative material supplied by the shift in chil- 
dren's playing beha%'iour. Mead distils a developmental mechanism 
that is supposed to underlie the human socialization process as a whole. 
The conceptual link between the narrower and broader explanatoiy 
scope is the category of the 'generalized other': just as children de- 
velop, in the transition to the game', the capacity to orient their con- 
duct towards rules that they derive from a synthesis of the perspectives 
of all the players, the process of socialization per se involves the inter- 
nalization of norms of action that result from a generalization of the 
action-expectations of all members of society. In learning to generalize 
internally an ever-larger number of interaction partners to such an 
extent that a sense of social norms of action is acquired, the subject 
gains the abstract ability to participate in the noi nv n;<n erned inter- 
actions For those internalized norms tell one both what one can ex^ct 
from others and what one is legitimately obliged to do for them. What 
this means for the earlier question as to how the 'me' changes in this 
process of social development is that individuals learn to conceive of 
tfiemselves, from the perspective of a generalized other, as members 
of a society organized in terms of the division of labour: 



This getting of the broad activities oi any given social whole or oi^MV 
ized societf as such within the experiont,.! liold of .^ny one of the in^- 
viduals involved or included in that whole is, in ollu r words, the essential 
basis and prerequisite of the fullest development ol th.il individual s 
self- only in so far as he takes the attitudes of the organized social group 
to which he belongs toward the organized, co-operative social activity 
or set of such activities in which that gfoup as such is ««aged' «>es he 
develop a complete self or possess the sort of complete self he has 
developed.'* 



If it is the case that one becomes a sodaUy accepted member of 
one's community by learning to appropriate the social norms of the 
'generalized other', then it makes sense to use the concept of recog- 
nition' for this intersubjective relationship: to the extent that growmg 
children recognize their interaction partners by way of an internaliza- 
tion of their normative attihides, they can know themselves to be 
members of their social context of cooperation. The idea of speaking 
here of a relationship of mutual recognition is Mead's own: 'It is that 
self which is able to maintain itself in the commumty, that is recog- 
nized in the community in so far as it recognizes the others'. In this 
context, however. Mead works tliis out in a way tlial h,.s much more 
in common with what Hegel had in mind than the nu-ie j..u-..lleLs with 
regard to the concept of 'recognition' might BUggOtt. Uk« H«gtl he 
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too conceives the self-understanding of a person who has learned to 
view himself or herself from the perspective of the generalized other 
as the self-understanding of a legal person. With the appropriation of 
the social norms regulating the cooperative nexus of tiie community, 
maturing individuals not only realize what obligations they have vis- 
a-vis members of society; they also become aware of die rights that 
are accorded to them in such a way that they can legitimately count 
on certain demands of tlieirs being respected. Rights are, as it were, the 
individual claims about which I can be sure that the generalized other 
would meet them. Insofar as this is the case, such rights can be said 
to be socially granted only to the extent to which a subject can con- 
ceive of itself as a fully accepted member of its community. For this 
reason, rights play an especially significant role in the formative pro- 
cess of the practical ego: 

If one is maintaining his property in the comnumilv, it is of primary 
importance that he is a membor of that communily, lor it is his taking 
of the attitude of the others that guarantees to hitn the recognition ot his 

own rights It gives him his position, gives him the dignity of being 

a member in the community.'" 

It is no coincidence that Mead speaks at this point of the 'dignity' 
one is granted as soon as one is recognized, through the granting of 
rights, as a member of the communit\'. For, implicit in the term is the 
systematic assertion that the experience of recognition corresponds to 
a mode of practical relation-to-self in which one can be sure of the 
social value of one's identity. The general ccMicept that Mead selects 
for designating this consciousness of one's own worth is that of 'self- 
respecf . He means it to refer to the positive attitude towards oneself 
that one is capable of taking if one is recognized by the members 
of one's community as being a particular kind of person. The degree 
of self-respect is in turn dependent on the level of individualization of 
tile traits or abilities in terms of which one is affirmed by one's part- 
ners in interaction. Since 'rights' are something that allows every human 
being to feel recognized with regard to characteristics fhat he or she 
■.li.ires with every other member of the community. Mead considers 
them to be a solid, though only very general, basis for self-respect: 

It is interesting to go back into one's inner consciousness and pick out 
what it is that we are apt to depend upon in maintaining our self- 
ri'speel. rhere are, of course, profoiuid and solid foundations. One does 
keep his word, meet his obligations. And that provides a basis for self- 
resptct. But those are characters which obtain in most of the members 
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of the community with whom we have to do. We all 6dl down at certain 

Soints, but on the whole we always are people of oiu- words. We do 
elong to the community and our self-respect depends on our recogni- 
tion of bursdv^ as sucn self-respecting individuals." 



Up to this point, oixe can still understand Mead's reconstruction of 
practical identity-formation as a more precise sodal-psychological 

version of the young Hegel's theory of recognition. Of course, Mind, 
Self, and Society nowhere mentions the sort of stage of mutual recog- 
nition that Hegel tried to characterize with the romantic concept of 
'love'. That may also be the ridson why, in working out the details 
of his theory. Mead leaves out the fundamental form of self-respect 
associated with the development of a feeling of trust in one's own 
abilities.''' But with regard to the relationship of recognition that Hegel 
introduced under the heading of 'law' [Recht] as a second stage in his 
developmental model, the conception of the 'generalized otfier' repre- 
sents not only a theoretical amendment but also a siibstatilive tleep- 
ening. Recognizing one another as legal persons means that both 
subjects control their own action by integrating into it the communitjr's 
will, as that is embodied in tlie intersubjectively recognized norms 
of their society. For, once partners to interaction all take on the norma- 
tive perspective of the 'generalized other*, they know - reciprocally - 
what obligations thev have to each other. Acctirdingly, thev can also 
both conceive of themselves as bearers of individual claims, claims 
that the other knows he or she is normatively obliged to meet. At the 
individual level, the experience of being recognized as a legal person 
by the members of one's community ensures lliat one can develop a 
positive attitude towards oneself. For in realizing that they are obliged 
to respect one's riglits, thev ascribe to one the quality of morally 
responsible agency. However, because one necessarily shares the ca- 
pacities thus entailed with all of one's fellow citizens, one cannot yet, 
as a legal person, relate positively to those of one's characteristics that 
precisely distinguish one from.one's partners in interaction. For that, 
a form of mutual recognition is needed in which each individual is 
affirmed not only as a member df his or her community but just as 
much as a biographicaily individuated subject. Mead also agrees with 
Hegel that insofar as legal relations of recognition are unable to give 
a positive expression to the individual differences between citizens of 
a community, they are still incomplete. 
Of course. Mead departs from this shared frame of reference as soon 

as he begins to consider the creative polenti.il ol the T in his discip. 
sion of idontity-formution. In lleguliun teriiiN, lltiH llieiiuitu uxlunsion 
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can be understood as involving the subsequent attribution, to the move- 
ment of recognition, of the psychological force that explains its inner 
dynamic. Up to this point. Mead has been considering the d(-velop- 
ment of a subject's practical relation-to-self only from the standpoint 
of what changes occur within the individual subject's 'me' during the 
jfTOcess of maturation, as the subject comes into contact with an ever- 
handing circle of partners to interaction. He has temporarily excluded 
from his analysis the I', namely, the instance of spontaneous reaction- 
iormation that cannot as such be grasped cognitivclv. But a complete 
Explanation of what occurs in the formative process of moral sub- 
jects would have to include, along with the aspect of the normative 
^ontrol of one's conduct, some consideration of the creative deviations 
pWith which, in our everyday action, we ordinarily react to social 
Obligations; 

f Over against the 'me' is the T. '\ hc individual not only has rights but 
, he has duli^; he is not onh a citizon, a member of the comnuinity' but 
he IS one who reacts lo this cmmunity and in his reactions to it, as we 
have seen in the com orsation of gestures, changes it. The 'I' is the re- 
sponse of the individual to the attitude of the community as diis ap- 
pears in his own experience. His response to that organized attitude in 
turn changes it. 

The practical spontaneity that marks our action in everyday life is to 
be traced back to the achievements of an T that, as in the case of 
cogniHve self-relation, is opposed to tlie 'me' as an unconscious force. 
Whereas the latter harbours the social norms in terms of which one 
controls one's conduct in accordance with society's expectations tlu' 
former is the collection site for all the uuier impulses expressed 
in mvoluntary reactions to social challenges. As with the 'I' of self- 
knowledge, however, the '1' of practical identity-formation is not some- 
thmg that can be grasped directly. For we can only know that portion 
of what is going on in our spontaneous action-expressions that can be 
perceived as a departure from normatively requisite patterns of be- 
haviour. This is why, for good reasons, the concept of the 'I' found in 
Mtnd, Self and Society has something unclear and ambiguous about it. 
What it stands for is the sudden experience of a surge of inner im- 
pulses, and it is never immediately dear whetiier they stem from pre- 
Jtocial drives, the creative imagination, or the moral sensibility of one's 
own self. As Mead says, drawing on William James, he wants this 
conception to call attention to a reservoir of psychical energies that 
•.upplv . very subject with a pluraUty of untapped possibiUties for 
idenlily-lormalion: 
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Hie possimties in our nature, thos. sorts of energy which WiUi^ 
Tflm« took so much pleasure in indicating, are possibihUes ot the selt 
Kie^yond^^own immediate presentation. We do not know ,ust 
S thef^e. They are in a certain Lse the most ^^sona^^^ contents 
that we can contemplate, so fir as we can get hold of them. 

If this creative reaction-potential of the T is conceived of as the 
psychological counterpart to the 'me', then it quickly becomes appar- 
ent that in the process of identity-formation, the mere mternalization 
of the perspective of the 'generaU/.ed other' cannot be the end of the 
matter Rather, one constantly senses urges within, stemmmg from 
demands that are incompatible witli the intersubjectively recognized 
norms of one's social environment, so that one has to put ^ own 
'me' into doubt. For Mead, this inner fnction between the I and the 
'nu ' represents tlic outline of the conflict that is supposed to be able to 
explain moral development of both individuals and soaety. As the 
representative of the community, the 'me' embodies the convent.ona 
norms that one must constantly try to expand, in order to gve social 
expression to the impulsiyeness and creatiyity of one's I . Mead thus 
inttoduces into the practical relation-to-self a tension between the m- 
temalized collective will and the claims of individuation, a tension 
that has to lead to a moral conflict between the subject and the sub- 
ject's social environment. For in order to be able to put into action the 
demands surging within, one needs, in principle, the approva ot all 
other members of society, since their collective will controls one s own 
action as an internalized norm. The existence of the 'me forces one to 
Heht in the interest of one's T', for new forms of soda recogmtion. 

Mead initially explicates the struchare of such moral conflicts by 
making use of examples related to inner demands whose sat^factton 
presupposes the extension of individual rights. The choice of this pom 
of departure is supported by an implicit distinction, although it is not 
immediately clear whether this is supposed to be a distinction among 
staees or dimensions of identity-formation. From the outside, the 
demands of the T can be distinguished on the basis of whether the 
context in which they are to be met is that of individual autonomy or 
personal self-realization. In the first case, it is a matter of the freedom 
from given laws', whereas m the second, it is a matter of the realization 
of the self . For the moment, what is of interest is not yet this distinc- 
tion ver but only the fact that Mead's explanation starts from the 
former class of 'I'-demands. He thus has in mind situations m which 
a subject senses inner impulses to act in a way lli-.l is l^ampered by tli. 
rigid norms of society. What Mead vlewB aa Hpccillc lu those cases u. 
that they allow llie individual involved activBly lo rtiolvt hit Ot her 
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moral conflict only by carny'ing out a particular form of idealization: 
if one is to realize the demands of one's 'I', one must be able to anti- 
cipate a community in which one is entitied to have those desires 
satisfied. This becomes unavoidable because by questioning inter- 
subjectively accepted norms one eliminates the internal conversation 
partner to whom one had previously been able to justify one's action. 
Thus, what comes to take the place of the 'generalized other' of the 
existing community is that of a future society, in which one's indi- 
vidual claims would, prospectively, be accepted. In this seiise, the 
practical aspiration to greater freedom of action already entails the 
counterfactual supposition of the expanded recognition of rights: 



The demand is freedom from conventions, from given laws. Of course, 
such ii sitiinlion is only possible where the individual appeals, so to 
spe.ik, ironi a narrow and restricted community to n largei- one, that is, 
larger in the logical sense of having rights which are not so restricted 
One appeals from fixed conventions which no longer have any me.ininj; 
to a community in which the rights shall be publicly recognized, and 
one appeals to others on the assumption that mere is a group of organ- 
ized otners that answer to one's own appeal - even if tiie appeal be 
made to posterity.^ 



One is capable of 'asserting' oneself, as Mead says - that is, of 
defending the demands of the T vis-a-vis one's societal environment 
- only if, instead of taking the perspective of the existing collective 
will, one can take the perspective of an expanded community of rights. 
The ideal 'me' thus erected provides one, in spite of the break with the 
community, with the intersubjective recognition without which one can- 
not maintain a sense of personal identity. But because the impulsive- 
ness of the 'I' cannot be stilled, it introduces an element of normative 
idealization into all social practices. In defending their spontaneously 
experienced demands, subjects have no option but to secure accept- 
ance, again and again, from a counterfactually posited community 
that grants them greater freedom, as compared to the established re- 
lations of recognition. For Mead, it is the movement stemming from 
tlie enormous number of these moral deviations - which blanket the 
social life-process, as it were, vdth a network of normative ideals - 
that constitutes the developmental process of society: 'That is th(> way, 
of course, in which society gets ahead, by just such interactions as 
those in which some person thinks a thing out. We are continually 
cli,iii)',in)', our social system in some respects, and we are able to do 
thai iiUelligently because we can ihink'.^ 

This thesis holds the theoretical key to a conception of societal 
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development that, in a surprising way, provides a social-psychologi- 
cal basis for thv Hegelian idea of a 'struggle for recognition'. Mead 
forges a systematic link between the unceasing urges of the T and the 
sodal life-process bv drawing together the multitude of moral devia- 
tions into a single historical force: in every historical epoch, individual, 
particular anticipations of expanded recognition relations accumulate 
into a system of normative demands, and this, consequently, forces 
societal development as a whole to adapt to the process of progressive 
individuation. And since subjects can defend the claims of their 'I - 
even after social reforms have been carnod oui only by anticipating 
yet another community that guarantees greater freedoms, the result 
is a chain of normative ideals pointing in the direction of increasmg 
personal autonomy. Under the pressure of this colU-ctively anti- 
cipated pattern of development, so to speak, the process of civiliza- 
tion follows, as Mead puts it, a tendency toward the 'liberation of 
individuality': 

One diftcrciui' bclvvofn (primitive human society and civilizwi human 
society i-^ lh;it in primitive human mh icly tin' indivKlual self is much 
more completely determined, with .vj^.n d U. his thlnkin^; and his behav- 
iour, by the general pattern of the ort;.in,/rJ socal a. tivity earned on by 
the particular social group to which hi' belongs, than he is in civilized 
human society. In ottier words, primitive human society oilers inuch 
less scope for individuality - for original, unique, or creative thinking 
and behaviour on the part of the individual self within it or belongmg 
to it lhan does civilized human society; and indeed the evolution of 
civilized human society from primitive human society has largely de- 
pended upon or resuHed from a progressive social liberaHon of the 
individual self and hi.s conduct, with the modifications and elaborations 
of the human social process which have followed from and been made 
possible by that liberation.^* 

Like Hegel in his treatment of the formative process of the 'collec- 
tive will'. Mead views the mora! development of societies as a process 
in which the meaning of legal recognition is gradually broadened. 
Both thinkers agree that, historically, the potential lor individuality is 
only unleashed via an increase in legally enforced freedoms. Like Hegel, 
Mead considers the motor of these directed changes to be a sfaruggle 
in which subjects continually strive to expand the range of their 
intersubjecHvely guaranteed rights and, in so doing, to raise the level 
of their personal autonomy. For both thinkers, then, the historical lib- 
eration of individuality occurs in the form of a Ion,', lerm struggle for 
recognition. But, unlike Hegel, Mead can offer an i-xplanalion for this 
developmental process, one that reveals its motivilloiwl bfl0i§. The 
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forces that propel the 'movement of recognition' each time anew rep- 
resent the uncontroUable levels of the 'I', which can only express them- 
selves freely and without coerdon if they meet with the approval of 
the 'generalized other'. Because subjects are forced, under pressure 
from their '1', to constantly loosen the constraints on the norms em- 
bodied in the 'generalized other*, they are, to a certain extent, psycho- 
logically required to do what they can to expand legal recognition 
relations. The social praxis resulting from the collective effort to 'en- 
rich the communitjr' in tiiis way is what can be called, widiin Mead's 
social psychology, the 'struggle for recognition'. 

Mead's lack of hesitation in drawing conclusions of this type for a 
tiieory of sodety becomes visible at those points in his lectures in 
which he speaks of social upheavals of past ages. His examples usu- 
ally refer to historical situations in wluch normatively broadened con- 
cepts of the sodal community became the motivational core of sodal 
movem(>nts. The 'struggle for recognition' proceeds from moral ideas 
in which charismatically endowed personalities were capable of ex- 
tending the 'generalized other' of their sodal environment in a man- 
ner that fits vvitli the intuitive expectations of their contemporaries. As 
soon as these intellectual innovations came to influence the conscious- 
ness of larger groups, a struggle for the recognition of expanded rights- 
claims had to emerge, one capable of putting the institutionalized order 
into question. In illustrating his thesis historically, Mead places par- 
ticular emphasis on the sodally revolutionary influence of Jesus: 

The great characters have been those who, by being what they were 
in the comiiiunily, made thai community a diffcreni one, Tht'V have 
enlarged and enriched the community. Siuh figures as gri-at religious 
characters in history have, througli their membership, indefinitely in- 
creased the possible size of the community itself. Jesus generalized 
the conception of the community in terms of the family in such a state- 
ment as diat of the neighbour in the parables. Even the man outside of 
the community will now take that generalized family attitude toward it, 
and he makes those that are so brought into relationship with him 
members of the community to which he belongs, the community of a 
universal reUgion." 

What this example also shows, however, is that Mead assodates 

two very different processes with the idea of social struggle leading to 
■in expansion of legal recognition relations. In the first sense, the con- 
cept captures the process by which all members of a community ex- 
perience a gain in personal autonomy in virtue of having their rights 
expanded. The community is 'enlarged' in the internal sense that the 
meaiure of individual liberty in that society increases. In ihe second 
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sense, the same concept also stands for the process by which the rights 
existing within a given community are extended to an ever-larger 
circle of persons. In this case - sketched in the example quoted above 

- the community is 'enlarged' in the social sense that an increasing 
number of subjects are integrated into the community by being granted 
those rights. Mead does not sufficiently distinguish between the uni- 
versalization of social norms and the expansion of individual freedom. 
And this makes his conception of a society's legal relations - which 
he, like Hegel, attempts to develop in terms of a theory of recogrution 

- of only Ihnited applicability. 

In contrast to Mead, however, the early Hegel not only had the love 
relationship precede legal relations as a stage of recognition; he also 
distinguished legal relations from a further relationship of recognition 
in which subjects are supposed to be affirmed in their individual 
particularity. In Mead's social psychology, one finds a theoretical 
parallel to this at the point where he integrates into his framework of 
aiialysis the class of 'I'-demands that he had previously tiried to put in 
a separate category of demands. As we have seen, this is to include 
urges of the T, the satisfaction of which presupposes not so much ilie 
growth of personal autonomy as opportunities for individual self-re- 
alization. Mead does not indicate whether he wants this second class 
of demands to designate a dimension or a stage of practical identity- 
formation. In any event, he seems to assume^ that such appeals can 
only appear as something distinct after a subject already has some 
basic sense of being recognized as a member of a community: 

Uui lliat is not enough for us, since we want to recognize ourselves in 
our differences from other persons. We have, of course, a specific eco- 
nomic and social stahis thai enables us to so distiiiRuish ourselves. ... We 
may come back to manners of speedi and dress, lo .1 capacity for re- 
membering, to this, that, and the odier thing - but always to something 
In whidi we stand out above people."* 

Mead reckons with the existence of human impulses that are geared 
towards distinguishing oneself from all other partners to interaction in 
order to gain a consciousness of one's individual uniqueness. Since the 
satisfaction of such impulses is linked to preconditions other than 
those provided by tlie extension of legal relations of recognition, Mead 
tacks on an independent class of 'I'-demands. As he inunediately 
stresses, however, even the urge for self-realization is dependent on a 
particular sort of recognition: 'Since it is a social self, il is a self th.il 
is realized in its relationship to others. It must be rccuamzcd by others 
to have the very values which we want to h«va bfflonf tO If. 
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Mead considers self-realization to be a process in which one devel- 
ops abilities and traits and can convince oneself of their unique value 
for the surrotmding social world, on the basis of the recognizing reac- 
tions of one's partners to interaction. For this reason, tlie type of con- 
finnation on which or\e depends cannot be the type that one experiences 
as a bearer of normatively regulated rights and duties. For the char- 
acteristics attributed to one as a legal person are precisely those one 
shares with all other members of one's community. The 'me' of self- 
realization is not the instance of normative control of behaviour that 
one acquires by learning to act oinmodati- the moral expectations cit an 
ever-larger circle of partners to interaction. For, from the perspective 
'tiiat one takes towards oneself in internalizing that sort of 'generalized 
other', one can only understand oneself as a person with tiie same 
characteristics of morally responsible agency that all other members of 
'society possess. By contrast, the 'me' of individual self-realization re- 
quires tliat one be able lo understand oneself as a unique and irre- 
placeable person. To this exteiit. Mead must intend this new instance 
to be a medium of ethical self-assurance, a medium that contains die 
value-convictions of a commimity in iiglit of wliich subjects can assure 
tlieniselves of the social significance of their individual capacities. 

If individual self-realization turns out to be dependent, in this sense, 
on the existence of an evaluative 'me', then it would have been up to 
Mead, in the next step of lus study, to examine its development in the 
^individual subject with as much care as he devoted to analysing the 
development of the moral 'me'. For, to the t>xtent that the maturing 
fdhild's social circle of partners to interaction is enlarged, the instance 
of ethical self-confirmation must also go through a process of univer- 
salization. The esteem that the child directly experiences, to begin 
with, in the affectionate attention of concrete others must dissolve into 
form of recognition that offers intersubjective confirmation of one's 
individually cho.sen way of life. In order to arrive at a 'me' that can pro- 
vide this sort of ethical support, every individual must learn to gener- 
alize the value-convictions of aU of his or her interaction partners 
sufficiently to get an abstract idea of the collective goals of the com- 
munity. For it is only within the horizon of these commonly shared 
alues that one can conceive oneself as a person who is distinguished 
fidm all others in virtue of a contribution to society's life-process that 
itt recognized as unique. Had Mead actually pursued this line of re- 
search, he would have quickly rtm up against the social-philosophical 
problem that the early Hegel tried to resolve with his concept of cthi- 
mI life. What Hegel wanted to circumscribe as a third, ethical relation- 
p of mutual recognition can be viewed, from Mead's perspective, as 
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an answer to the question of which counterfactually presu pposed ad- 
dressee one must turn to when one feels that one's particular abilities 
are not recognized within the intersubjecHvely established value- 
system of one's society.^ The ethical conci pl of the 'generalized other' 
that Mead would have arrived at, had he considered the idealizing 
anticipation of subjects who know themselves to be tmrecognized, 
serves the same purpose as Hegel's concepHon of ethical life. It iden- 
tifies a relaHonship of mutual recognition in which every individual can 
know himself or herself to be confirmed as a person who is distinct 
from all others in virtue of his or her particular traits and abilities. 

Within the framework of his lectures, however. Mead did not 
pursue the questions inevitably raised by the process of individual 
self-realization. In the sections concerned witli ihi rdcvant dass of 
'I'-impulses, one Hnds only a few, rather unsystematic references to 
how the feeling of superiority' appears in everyday life. As a result 
Mead also could not clarify why the realization of llu' self necessi- 
tates the anticipation of the 'generalized Other' inherent in the process 
of gaining personal autonomy. The question as to the form that recip- 
rocal recognition must take, as soon as one is no longiM- dealing with 
the intersubjective establishment of rights but rather with the con- 
firmation of individual particularity, remains beyond the scope of his 
discussion. Then is only one point at which Mead breaks through this 
general reservedness and reveals a view of the social relationship to 
which he accorded the possibility of successfully granting individuals 
recognition for their particular abilities. As an answer to this problem, 
his proposal, in terms of a model of the functional division of labour, 
is interestmg primarily because of the mtdtitude of difficulties lhat it 
reveals: 

If one docs have a geiuiiiie superiority it is a superiority whidi rests on 
tlu' piTlornianii' ul lU-fiiiiii' luiutions. One is a good surgeon, a good 
lawyer, and he cm prick' hinisolt on his superiority - but it is a supe- 
riority which he makes use ol. And when he does ,u hially make use of 
it ta the very community to whicli he belon^^s it loses that element 
(^egoism which we think of when we think of a person simply plum- 
irig himself on his superiority over somebody else.^ 

The solution that Mead envisions here involves Unking self- 
realization to engaging in socially useful work. The degree of recog- 
nition accorded to persons who, within tfie context of the societal 
division of labour, fulfil their functions 'well' is eni)ii);h lo help them 
develop a consciousness of their individual partit ularily. What Uiis 
implies with regard to the issue of the precondlHonn for Mlf-TMpect is 
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that one is capable of fully respecting oneself if one can identify, within 
the objectively pre-established distribution of functions, the positive 
contribution Aat one makes to flie reproduction of tf\e community. As 
is easy to see. Mead here wants to uncouple the intersubjective pre- 
conditions for self-realization from the contingent value-premises of a 
particular community. The 'generalized oiher' upon whose efhical goals 
1 depend in wantinv; to be assured of social recognition for my chosen 
way of life is supposed to be replaced by the rules of a functional 
division of labour, as something more objective. This model fits well 
with the historical tendency towards individualization, wliich Mead 
had asserted at another level, in that it aims to keep to a mirumum the 
influence of collective values on the choice of direction in which one 
realizes oneself. Because subjects can come to possess a consciousness 
of their individual particularity simply in knowing that they have 
reliably fulfilled their work obligations, they are freed of all standard- 
ized patterns of self-realization, such as those sc\ out in traditional 
societies, say, in terms of the concept of honour. In sum, therefore. 
Mead's idea represents a post-traditional answer to the Hegelian prob- 
lem of ethical life. The relationshiji of mutual reciignition in which 
subjects can know themselves to be confirmed not only with regard to 
ilheir moral commonalities but, beyond this, with regard to their par- 
ticular qualities, is to be foimd in a transparent system of the func- 
tional division of labour. 

What Mead apparently did not realize, however, is that this model 
|dlows the difficulties that it was designed to avoid to reappear at 
lanother point. If members of society are to be able to assure themselves 
'Of their singularity by reliably and satisfactorily accomplishing the 
tasks ascribed to them within the division of labour, then one can 
hardly say that this occurs in independence from the ethical goals of 
the commtmity. For, in fact, it is the shared conception of the good life 
that determines the valuableness of individual tasks. In each case, not 
just the issue of how a job (defined in terms of the division of labottr) 
is to be done 'well' but even the issue of what counts as a socially 
useful piece of work turns, in each case, on the intersubjectivcly ob- 
ligatory values, that is, the ethical [sittlichen] convictions that give 
a society its individual character. Hence, the functional division of 
l.ibour cannot be viewed as a value-neutral system incorporating the 
implicit rules according to which one can ascertain - objectively, as it 
were - one's particular contribution to the community. 

Mead is right to assume that one cannot cc^nceive of oneself as a 
unique and irreplaceable person until one's own manner of self- 
malizatlon Is recognized by all interaction partners to be a positive 
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contribution to the community. Insofar as this is the case, one's prac- 
tical self-understanding - one's 'me', that is - will be constructed in 
such a way fliat it allows one to share with other members of the 
community not only moral norms but ethical goals as well. Just as one 
can understand oneself, in light of shared norms of action, as a person 
possessing certain rights vis-&-vis all otihers, one can see oneself, in 
light of shared value-convictions, as a person of unique significance to 
all. But, for understandable reasons. Mead tries to equate the ethical 
goals of a post-traditional conunnnity so completely with the obji ctive 
requirements of the functional division of labour that the problem 
actually challenging him slipped through his fingers unnoticed. Wliat 
he lost sight of was the issue of how to define tfie ethical con\ ii t ons 
found in a 'generalized other' in such a way that, on the one hand, 
they are substantive enough to allow any and every individual to 
become conscious of his or her particular contribution to the societal 
life-process and yet, on the other hand, they are formal enough not to 
end up restricting the historically developed latitude for personal self- 
realization. The moral-cultural conditions xmder which post-traditional 
and, in Mead's sense, more highly individualized societies can repro- 
duce themselves also necessarily set normative limits on their ethical 
values and goals. The intersubjectively obligatory conception of the 
good life - to which one has, as it were, become ethically accustomed 
- can only be construed as giving all members of the community the 
opporttmity to determine their way of life for themselves, within the 
framework of the rights accorded to them. The difficulty, therefore, 
that Mead broached (only to ignore it again) consists in the task of 
equipping the 'generalized other' with a 'common good' that puts 
everyone in the same position to understand his or her value for the 
community without thereby restricting the autonomous realization of 
his or her self. For ordy this sort of democratized form of ethical life 
would open up the horizon within which subjects with equal rights 
could mutually recogiuze their individual particularity by contributing, 
in tiieir own ways, to the reproduction of die community's identity. 

By contrast, the proposed solution found in Mead's model of the 
functional division of labour is not able to cope theoretically with the 
problem of the etiKical integration of modem societies. The idea of 
having individuals come to be recognized, with regard to their par- 
ticular qualities, by engaging in socially useful work is destined to fail 
in virtue of the fact that the evaluation of the various functional jobs 
depends, for its part, on the overarching goals of the community. But, 
however objectivistically reductionist it may be, Mead's conception 
nevertheless has the advantage of making mow clwly apparent the 
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difficulties that also tainted the young Hegel's model that was sketched 
in Part 1. As we saw, in both Mead and Hegel, the idea of a socially 
influential struggle for recognition' is geared towards a highest stage, 
in which subjects are supposed to receive confirmation as biographi- 
cally individuated persons. At the point where Mead brought in the 
model of the functional division of labour for this form of recognition, 
we found in Hegel's early work the outline of an idea of relationships 
based on solidarity. 'Solidarity' is, however, only one possible title of 
the intersubjective relationship that Hegel aimed to desigr\ate with the 
concept of 'reciprocal intuition' ['wccbfichcitii^i' Aii^^chauun^']. For Hegel, 
it represents a synthesis of both preceding types of recogiiition, since 
it shares with 'law' [Recht] the cognitive point of view associated with 
universallv equal treatment, but shares with 'love' the aspect of emo- 
tional altachmenl and care. Until he succumbed to a substantialistic 
conception of it, Hegel understood 'ethical life' as the type of social 
relationship that arises when lovo has been refined, under the cogni- 
ti\'e impress of the law, into universal solidarity among members of a 
community. Since everyone who has this attitude can respect the other 
in Ills or her individual particularity, it is in this attitude that the most 
advanced form of mutual recognition is realized. 

Compared with Mead's proposed solution, however, one can now 
see that such a formal conception of etliical life cannot, in principle, 
offer any clue as to why the inciividuals should experience reciprocal 
feelings of respiM based on solidarity. Without the addition of an 
orientation to shared goals and values - the sort of thing Mead was 
pursuing in an objectivistic manner with his idea of a functional divi- 
sion of labour - the concept of solidarit\ lacks the underpinning of a 
motivating experiential nexus. In order to be able to offer a stranger 
the recognition associated with concern (based on solidarity) for his or 
her way of life, I need to have already had the shock of an experience 
that taught me that we share, in an existential sense, our exposure to 
certain dangers. But the issue of what these risks are that have already 
linked us together is, in turn, a matter of our shared ideas about what 
constitutes a successful life within our community. The extent to which 
the social integration of societies is normatively dependent on a shared 
conception of the good life is a question that lies at the centre of 
debates between liberalism and communitarianism. We shall return to 
this discussion indirectly at the end of the book, when we attempt to 
Llei ive a formal conception of ethical life from the ideas developed by 
Hegel and Mead. 
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The theoretical resources found in Mead's social psychology made it 
possible to give Hegel's (heory of a 'struggle for recognition' a 'mate- 
rialist' reformulation. What re-emerged in Mead, in the altered form 
of an empirical hypothesis, was not only the general premise of the 
early Hegel that practical identity-formation iiresiipposes inter- 
subjcctive recognition - but also poslmetaphysical, naturalistic equiva- 
lents for the conceptual distinctions among various stages of recognition 
ant! even the wide-reaching assertion of a Struggle mecliating between 
these stages. Thus, by drawing on Mead's sodal psychology, it becomes 
possible to take the idea that the young Hegel outlined in his Jena 
writings with such brilliant rudimentarin(>ss and make it the guiding 
thread of a social theory with normative content. The intention of this 
is to explain processes of social change by referring to the normative 
demands that are, structurally speaking, internal to die relationship of 
mutual recognition. 

The point of departure for a social theory of this sort has to be 
die basic claim on which the pragmatisl Mead and the early I legel arc 
agreed in principle: the reproduction of social life is governed by the 
imperative of mutual recognition, because one can develop a practical 
relation-to-self only when one has learned to view oneself, from the 
normative perspective of one's partners in interaction, as their social 
addressee. Admittedly, this general premise has explanatory power 
only when it includes a dynamic element. The aforementioned im- 
perative, yvhich is anchored in the social life-process, provides the 
normative pressure that compels individuals to remove constraints on 
the meaning of mutual recognition, since il is only by iloing 80 that 
they are able to express socially the conlinu.illy r\|iiiiidiiiK claims of 
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their subjecHvity. To this extent, the species-historical process of indi- 
vidualization presupposes an expansion of the relations of mutual 
recogmtion. The developmental hypothesis thus outlined can, how- 
ever, become a buUding block for a sodal theory only to the degree to 
which it can be linked back to events within sodal life-practice. It is 
by way of the morally motivated struggles of social groups - their 
collective attempt to establish, institutionally and culturally, expanded 
forms of reciprocal recognition - that the normatively directional diange 
of sodeties proceeds. In his theory of recognition, Hegel made this 
shift to a model of conflict in an idealistic manner, whereas Mead 
made it in a clearly 'materialist' manner. In doing so, both thinkers 
mterpreted social struggle, contrary to the tradition reaching from 
Machiavelli through Hobbes to Nietzsche, in such a way that sodal 
sbuggle could become a structuring force in the moral development 
of sodety. But before I can outline at least a few of the essential features 
of the sodal theory I have in mind, two presuppositions must first be 
systc-matically clarified, presuppositions that are inherent but not 
developed in Hegel's and Mead's theories of recognition. First, the 
three-part division that both authors appear to make among forms of 
recognition needs a justification that goes beyond what has been said 
thus far. The extent to which such a distinction actually fits anything 
^ in the stanchire of social relations is something that must be demon- 
i Steated - independently of the texts discussed until now - by showing 
that this way of distinguishing phenomena can be brought into ap- 
proximate agreement wdth the results of empirical research, in what 
follows, this demonstration is to take the form of a phenomenologicafly 
oriented typology that aims to describe the three patterns of recognition 
m such a way that they can be checked empirically against the data 
from individual sciences. Central here will be evidence for the claim 
that the various forms of reciprocal recognition can, in fact, be mapped 
onto different levels of the practical relation-to-self in the way sug- 
gested, in vague outline, in Mead's social psychology. On the basis of 
this typology, one can approach the second task that Hegel and Mead 
bequeathed to us in failing to darify a crudal implication of their 
theoretical ideas. Both thinkers were in fact equally unable to identify 
accurately the sodal experiences that would generate the pressure under 
which shuggles for recognition would emerge within the historical 
process. Neither in Hegel nor in Mead does one find a systematic 
consideration of those forms of disrespect that, as negative equivalents 
for the corresponding relations of recognition, could enable sodal adors 
lo realize lhal ih.-y are being denied recognition. In chapter 6, there- 
lore, the .iltt'iiipi will be made to dose this gap in the account by 
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systematically separating different types of denigration and insult. This 
wiU link back to the typology of forms of recognition m that forms ot 
disrespect will be distinguished according to which level of a person s 
intersubjectively acquired relation-to-self they injure or even destroy. 

Although Mead has no appropriate replacement for the romantic 
concept of 'love' to be found in Hegel's writings, his theory ultimately 
does, like Hegel's, contain a distinction between 1 1 ^ - rms ol nu.iual 
recognition: the emotional concern familiar from relaUonships of love 
and friendship is distinguished from legal recognition and approval 
associated with solidarity as particular ways of granting recognition. 
Already in Hej^el, these three patterns of reciprocity are mapped onto 
particular concepts of the person in the sense that the subjective au- 
tonomy of the individual increases with each stage of mutiial regard. 
But not until Mead does the inHiition implicit in this acquire the sys- 
tematic cast of an empirical hypothesis, according to which, m the 
sequence of the three forms of recognition, the person's relahon-lo-selt 
gradually becomes increasingly positive, rurthernuire, both thinkers - 
Sie author of the Realplulosoplue as well as the American pragmatist- 
are attempting to locate the different forms of recognition m separate 
spheres of tiu- reproduction of society. Parly in his political philosophy, 
Hegel distinguishes family, civil society, and State. In Mead, one can 
discern a tendency to set primary relationslups to concrete others apar 
from legal relations and the sphere of work as two different ways ot 
realizing the generalized other. .... 

One of the things that speaks in favour of the systematic structure 
inherent in lliese different three-part divisions is the astomshing manner 
in which these differentiations are reflected in a number of other soaal 
philosophers. Max Scheler, for example, distinguishes 'life-community , 
'society' and (based on solidarity) 'community of persons as tiiree 
'essential social units', which, like liegel and Mead, he associates with 
developmental stages of human personhood.' In Plessner s Bounds 
of Community' - which, to be sure, is heavily dependent on Scheler s 
social ontology - one finds a distinction, with regard to various de- 
grees of intersubjective bust, between the three spheres of prunary 
bonds, commerce within society, and the community of shared con- 
cerns [Sachgemeinschaft]? But no matter how extensive such a hst of 
historical interconnections among theories might be, it could hardh 
do more than demonstrate that a division of social life into three spheres 
of interaction has a high degree of plausibility. It is evidentiy quite 
natiiral to distinguish forms of social integration according to whellie, 
thev occur via emotional bonds, th.^ r,ranting of rIghlH, or a shared 
orientation to values. I'art of what is disliiulivu about th« theories 
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advocated by Hegel and Mead is that tiney trace these three spheres of 
interaction back to different patterns of mutual recognition, which are 
each supposed to correspond, furthermore, to a particular potential 
for moral development and to distinct types of individual reiations-to- 
self. In order to be able to examine these ambitious claims, one needs 
to reconstruct the vividly familiar content of love, rights, and solidar- 
ity to the point at which it becomes possible to make fruitful connec- 
tions to the results of research in individual sciences. In testing this 
conception against evidence from empirical studies, it will then have 
to be seen whether the three patterns of relationship can, in fact, be 
distinguished in such a way that they form independent types with 
regard to (a) the medium of recognition, (b) the form of tfie relation- 
to-self made possible, and (c) the potential for moral development. 

I 

In order to avoid having to speak of 'love' only in the restricted 

sense that the concept li.is .u quired since Romanticism's revaluation 
of intimate sexual relationships, it is initially advisable to follow a 
usage that is as neutral as possible.* Love relationships are to be under- 
stood here as referring to primary relationships insofar as they - on 
the model of friendships, parent-child relationships, as well as erotic 
relationships between lovers - are constituted by strong emotional 
attachments among a small number of people. This proposed usage 
overlaps with Hegel's in that, for him too, 'love' denotes more than a 
sexually charged relationship between a man and a woman. Although 
his earlv writings in parlicular are still strongly influenced by early 
Romanticism's emphasis on emotional bonds between the sexes, it 
became clear in the course of our interpretation that he applies the 
concept also, for example, to the affectional relationship between p.ir- 
ents and children witiiin the family. Thus, for Hegel, love represei\ts 
the first stage of reciprocal recognition, because in it subjects mutually 
confirm each other with regard to the concrete nature of their needs 
and thereby recognize each other as needy creatures. In the reciprocal 
experience of loving care, both subjects know themselves to be united 
in their neediness, in their dependence on each other. Since, moreover, 
needs and emotions can, to a certain extent, only gain 'confirmation' 
by being directly satisfied or reciprocated, recognition itself must 
possess the character of affective approval or encouragement. This 
recognition rcliiliouNhip is thus also necessarily tied to the physical 
existence of concrete omen who show each other feelings of particular 
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esteem. The key for translaHng this topic into a context of scientific 
research is represented by Hegel's formulation, according to which 
love has to be understood as 'being oneself in another'.^ This way of 
speaking of primary affcctiona! relationships as depending on a pre- 
carious balance between independence and attachment is much the 
same as the approach taken, as part of an attempt to determine the 
causes of pathologicil disorders, by psychoanalytic object-relations 
theory. With the turn in psychoanalysis to interactions in early child- 
hood, affectional attachment to other persons is revealed to be a proc- 
ess whose success is dependent on the mutual maintenance of a tension 
between symbiotic self-sacrifice and individual self-assertion. For this 
reason, the research tradition of object-relations theory is especially 
well suited to rendering love intelligible as the interactive relationship 
that forms the basis for a particular pattern of reciprocal recognition. 

In object-relations theory, conclusions are drawn, on the basis of the 
therapeutic analysis of relational pathologies, as to the conditions that 
can lead to a successful form of emotional attachment to other per- 
sons. Of course, before psychoanalysis could be brought to this sort of 
concentration on the interpersonal aspects of human action, a series of 
theoretical impulses were required, which were able to put into ques- 
tion the orthodox conception of how the child's instinctual life devel- 
ops.* For Freud and his followers, the child's interaction partners were 
initially sigiuficant only to the degree to wiiich they acted as the 
objects of libidinal charges stenuning from the intrapsychic conflict 
between unconscious instinctual demands and gradually emerging 
ego-controls. Beyond tliis merely intermediate, secondary role, only 
the mother was granted the independent status of a significant other, 
because the threatened loss of tlie mother in the phase of psychological 
helplessness of the infant was considered to be the cause of all more 
mature varieties of anxiety." Since this established a picture of the 
psycliological development of children in which their relations to other 
persons were viewed merely as a function of the unfolding of libidinal 
instincts, tiKe empirical studies of Rene Spii/, were enough to raise the 
first doubts about this approach. For what his observations showed 
was that the withdrawal of maternal care also led to severe disturbances 
in the behaviour of the irrfant in cases in which ollierwise all of 
its physical needs were taken care of." As Morris Eagle has shown in 
his overview, Recent Developments in Psychoanalysis,'' this first indica- 
tion of the independent significance of emotional bonds for early child- 
hood development was supported and strengtliened hy a series of 
further results from psychological research. Uxperinu-nlui investiga- 
tions in ethology were able to demonstrato thul th« attachment of 
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baby primates to their so-called substitute mothers cannot stem from 
an experience of the satisfaction of instincts but ratlier from the expe- 
rience of 'comfort'.'" The path-breaking studies by John Bowlby led to 
the conclusion that human infants develop an active willingness to 
produce interpersonal proximity, which provides the basis for all later 
forms of affectional bonds." And Daniel Stern, inspired largely by the 
research of Spitz and Bowlby, has been able to provide convincing 
evidence for a conception of the interaction between 'mother' and 
child as a highly complex process, in which both participants acquire, 
through practice, the capacity for the shared experience of emotions 
and perceptions.'^ 

All ol (his must have been extremely unsettling for psychoanalysis, 
or at least tor ihose parts of the psyclioanalytical world - as could be 
found in Britain and the USA after the war - that were still receptive 
to the results of research. For, contrary to the Freudian structural model 
of the ego and the id, the evidence seemed to point to the lasting 
significance of very early, prelinguistic interactive experiences. If the 
socialization process was predominantly dependent on experiences 
that chiKircii have in llieir first interpersonal relationships, then one 
could no longiT maiiUain the orthodox idea that psychological devel- 
opment occurred as a sequence of organizational forms of 'monological' 
relations hclween libidinal drives and ego-capacity. Instead, the con- 
ceptual liamework of psychoanalysis was in need of a fundamental 
extension along the separate dimension of the social interactions in 
which, through emotional relationships to other persons, children learn 
to see themselves as independent subjects. Finally, this theoretical 
conclusion was supported on the therapeutic side by the discovery 
that a growing number of patients suffered from mental illnesses that 
could not be traced back to intrapsychic conflicts between ego and id 
components but rather only to interpersonal disturbances in the pro- 
cess of the child's detachment. As they appeared in symptoms of bor- 
derline disorders or narcissism, these pathologies forced therapists to 
draw on explanatory approaches that accorded independent signi- 
ficance to the mutual bonds between children and significant others 
and that were thus incompatible with orthodox ideas. 

Object-relations theory represents the first attempt at a conceptual 
response to the various challenges just outlined. It systematically takes 
into account the increased insight into the psycliological status of in- 
teractive experiences in early childhood by supplementing the organ- 
ization of libidinal drives with affective relationships to other persons 
OS a second component of the maturational process. But what makes 
object-relationa thdory aaam especially well suited to the purposes of 
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a phenomenology of recognition relations is not the intersubjectivist 
extension of the psychoanalytic framework of explanation as such. 
Rather, it can convincingly portray love as a particular form of recog- 
nition only owing to the specific way in which it makes the success of 
affectional bonds dependent on the capacity, acquired in early child- 
hood, to strike a balance between symbiosis and self-assertion. The 
path to titus central insight, in which the intuitions of the young Hegel 
are confirmed to a surprising degree, was prepared by the English 
psychoanalyst Donald W. Winnicott. Since then, drawing on his writ- 
ings, Jessica Benjamin has developed a first attempt at a psychoana- 
lytic interpretation of the love relationship as a process of mutual 
recognition. 

Wiimicott wrote from the perspective of .i psychoanalytically ori- 
ented paediatrician attempting, in the context of treating mental be- 
haviotural disorders, to gain an understanding of the 'good-enough' 
conditions for the soci.ili/ation of young children.'' What separates him 
from the approach found in the ortliodox tradition of psychoai^alysis 
is an insight that can easily be fitted into the theoretical framework 
constructed by I legel and Mi\id. In first months of life, infants are 
so dependent on the practical extension of their behaviour via the care 
they receive that it is a misleading abstraction on the part of psycho- 
analytic reseaivh to stiuiv the infant in isolation from all significant 
others, as an independent object of inquiry.'^ The care with which tlie 
'mother' keeps the newborn baby alive is not added to tlie child's 
behaviour as something secondary but is rather merged with the cliild 
in such a way that one can plausibly assume that every human life 
begins with a phase of undifferentiated intersubjectivity, that is, of 
symbiosis. For Winnicott, this involves mon- than what Freudian theory 
describes under the heading of 'primary narcissism'. Not only does the 
infant hallucinate that all 'maternal' care flows from *e infant's own 
omnipotence, but the 'mother' also comes to perceive, conversely, all 
of her child's reactions to be part and parcel of one single cycle of 
action. This initial, mutually experienced behavioural unit, for which 
the concept 'primary intersubjectivity' has established itself," raises 
the central question that occupied Winnicott during his life: how are 
we to conceive of the interactional process by which 'mother' and child 
are able to detach themselves from a state of undifferentiated oneness 
in such a way that, in the end, diey learn to accept and love each other 
as independent persons? Even just the formulation of the question 
indicates that Winnicott conceived the child's maluralional process 
from the start as a task that can only be acconipii.slu-d collectively, 
throu^ the intersubjecHve interplay of 'mothef and child. Since both 
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subjects are initially included in the state of symbiotic oneness in vir- 
tue of their active accomplishments, they must, as it were, learn from 
each other how to differentiate themiselves as independent entities. 
Accordingly, the concepts that Winnicott uses to characterize the in- 
dividual phases of this maturational process are always at the same 
time descriptions not merely of the psychological situation of one 
participant - the cliild - but rather of each of the states of the relation- 
ship between the 'mother' and the child. The progress that the child's 
development must make if it is to lead to a psychologically healthy 
personality is read off changes in the structure of a system of interac- 
tions and not off transformations in the organization of individual 
drive potential. To designate the first phase - titiat is, the relationship 
of symbiotic togetherness that begins immediately after birth - 
Winnicott generally introduces the category of 'absolute depend- 
ency'."* Here> both partn^s to interaction are entirely dependent on 
each other for the satisfaction of their needs and are incapable of 
individually demarcating themselves from each other. On the other 
hand, because the 'moflier' identified herself protectively with the baby 
in the course of the pregnane)^ she experiences the infant's helpless 
ncediness as a lack of her own sensitivity. For this reason, her emo- 
tional attention is so completely devoted to the child titat she learns to 
adapt lier care and concern, as if out of an inner urge, to the infant's 
clianging (and yet, as it were, empathically experienced) requirements. 
Corresponding to this precarious dependence of the 'mother ' - whom 
Winnicott assumes to need the protective recognition of a third party^^ 
- there is, on the other hand, the utter helplessness of the infant, who 
is unable to articulate his or her physical and emotional needs com- 
municatively. During the first months of life, the child is incapable of 
ditferenlialing between self and environment, and moves within a 
horizon of experience, die continuity of which can orJy be assured by 
the supplemental assistance of a partner in interaction. To the extent 
that vitally necessary qualities of this undifferentiated experiential 
world include not only the release of instinctual tensions but also the 
l^rovision of lender comfort, infants are helplessly dependent on the 
'mother' to provide them with love by 'holding' them in the necessary 
ways. It is only in the protective space of 'being held' that infants can 
learn to coordinate their sensory and motor experiences around a sin- 
gle centre and thereby to develop a body-scheme. Because the activity 
of 'holding* is so extraordinarily significant for child de\elopment, 
Winnicott occasionally refers to the state of being merged as the 'hold- 
ing phase'.'" 

Since, in thla phiM of symbiotic unity/ 'mother' and child are 
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mutually dependent on each other, they are also only able to end this 
phase once each of them has been able to acquire a bit of new-found 
independence. For the 'mother', this emancipatory shift begins at the 
moment in which she can once again expand her social field of atten- 
tion, as her primary, bodily identification with the infant begins to 
disperse. The resumpHon of an everyday routine and the renewed 
openness to family and friends forces her to deny the child immediate 
gratification of the child's needs - which she still spontaneously intu- 
its - in that she increasingly leaves the child alone for long periods of 
time. Corresponding to the 'mother's' 'graduated de-adaptation'/' there 
is an intellectual development, on the part of the infant, in which the 
expansion of condiHoned reflexes is accompanied by the capacity for 
cognitive differentiation between self and environment. At six months, 
on average, the child begins to interpret acoustic and optical signals as 
dues to the hiture satisfacHon of needs, so that the child is slowly able 
to endure the temporary absence of the 'mother'. In thereby experi- 
encing, for the first time, the 'mother' as something in the world that 
is outside of his or her omnipotent control, the child simultaneously 
begii\s to become aware of liis ov her di-pendence. The infant leaves 
the phase of 'absolute dependence', because the dependence on the 
'mother' enters his or her field of view in such a way that the child 
now learns to orient personal impulses toward specific aspects ot her 
care. This new stage of interaction, which Winnicott labels relative 
dependencG',2" encompasses all of the decisive steps in the develop- 
ment of the child's capacity to form attachments. Tor this reason, he 
devoted the largest and most instructive part of his analyses to these 
steps. These analyses depict the emergence, in the relation between 
mother and child, of the 'being oneself in another* that represents the 
model for all more mature forms of love. 

For the child, once the 'motiKer" regains her autonomy and can no 
longer always be at the child's disposal, a process of disillusionment 
sets in, thereby generating a major and difficult challenge. The person 
who, until this point, had been imagined to be part of the child's 
subjective world has gradually slipped out of the child's omnipotent 
control, and the child must begin to come to a 'recognition of [the 
object] as an entity in its own righf .» The child is able to accomplish 
this task to the extent to which his or her sodal environment allows 
for the implementation of two psychological mechanisms, which to- 
gether help the child work through this new experience emotionally. 
Winnicott addressed the first of these two mechanisms under the 
keyword 'destruction'. The second is presented willun the ct)nlexl ol 
his concept of 'transitional phenomena'. 
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In response to the gradually acc]uired awareness of a resistant real- 
ity, the infant soon begins to act aggressively, primarily towards the 
'mother*, who is now perceived by the child to be independent her- 
self. As if to rebel against the loss of omnipotence, the infant attempts 
to destroy her body - which, until then, had been experienced as a 
source of pleasure - by hitting, biting, and kicking it. In earlier in- 
terpretive approaches, these outbursts of aggression were usually linked 
causally to the frustrations that inevitably set in with the experience of 
losing omnipotent control. For Wirmicott, by contrast, they represent 
inherently purposive acts, by which the infant unconsciously tests out 
whether the affectively dKarged object does, in fact, belong to a reality 
that is beyond influence and, in that sense, 'objective'. If the 'mothe? 
sur\'i\'es tliese destructix'c attacks without taking revenge, the child 
has thereby, in a manner of speaking, actively placed himself or herself 
into a world in which he or she exists alongside other subjects." In this 
sense, the child's destructive, injurious acts tlo not represent the ex- 
pression of an attempt to cope negatively with frustration, but rather 
comprise the constructive means by which the child can come to rec- 
ognize the 'mother', unambivalently, as 'an entity in its own right'. If 
she survived the infant's destructive experiments as a person capable 
of resistance - indeed, if she, flirough her refusals, even provided the 
child with occasion for fits of temper - then the child will, by integrat- 
ing its aggressive impulses, become able to love her. In the bond that 
has now been formed, the child is able to reconcile its (still sjonbiotieally 
supported) devotion to the 'mother' with ihe experience of standing 
on its own: 

The mother is needed over this time and she is needed because of her 
survival value. She is an environment-mother and at the same time an 

object-mother, the object of excited Idv iii); this latter role .she is re- 
peatedly ctestroyed or dnmngod. The child gi.ulu.illy comes to integrate 
these two aspects of the miUher and to lie able to love and to be affec- 
tionate with the surviving mother at tlie same time." 

If we thus conceive the child's first process of detachment as the 
result of aggressive behavioural expressions, then there seems to be 
good reason to follow Jessica Benjamin's suggestion and introduce flie 
Hegelian 'struggle for recognition' here as an instructive explanatory 
model.^* For it is indeed only in the attempt to destroy his or her 
'mother' - that is, in the form of a struggle - tftat tiie child realizes that 
he or she is dependent on the loving care of an independently existing 
person with cKunis ol lier own. But for the 'mother', m turn, this 
means that aht too muat Ant learn to accept die independence of the 
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child if she wants to 'survive' tliese destnictive attacks in the context 
of her re-established sphere of activity. What the aggressively charged 
situation demands of her, in fact, is that she understand the destruc- 
tive wish-fantasies of her child as something that goes against her 
own interests and thus as something that can be ascribed to the child 
alone, as an already independent person. If, in the way just sketched, a 
first step of mutual demarcation is successfi.illy taken, then mother 
and child can acknowledge their dependence on each other's love 
without having to merge symbiotically. 

In a supplementary part of his analyses, Winnicott then claims that 
the child's capacity to strike a balance, in this early form, between 
independence and symbiosis varies with the degree of distortion in 
the development of a second coping mechanism. He presents this 
with the help of the concept of 'transitional objects'. The empirical 
phenomenon that Winnicott has in mind here consists in the strong 
tendency of children a few months in age to iorm higlilv affectively 
charged relationships to objects in their physical environment. Such 
objects - be it part of a toy, the comer of a pillow, or the duld's own 
thumb - are treated as an exclusive possession, sometimes tenderly 
loved, sometimes passionately abused. For Winnicott, the key to ex- 
plaining the function of these transitional objects is the fact that the 
child's partners to interaction also situate die objects in a domain of 
reality, with regard to which the question of fiction or reality becomes 
unimportant. As if by tacit agreement, they are traiwferred to an inter- 
mediate' realm, where it is up to the participants to decide wlu-ther to 
view it as belonging to an irmer world of mere hallucinations or to the 
empirical world of objective facts: 

Of the transitional object il cm be said that it is a matter of agreement 
between us and the babv tli.it we will never ask the question: 'Did you 
conceive of this or was it presented to you from without?' rhe impor- 
tant point is that no decision on this point is expected. Va& question is 
not to be formulated." 

If one takes into consideration the developmental phase in which 
the discovery of these intermediate objects of significance occurs, then 
there are grounds for supposing that they represent surrogates for the 
'mother', who has just been lost to external reality. Because they arc 
ontologically ambiguous in nature, the child can actively use them to 
keep omnipotence fantasies alive, even after the experience of separa- 
tion, and can simultaneously use them to creatively probe reality. In 
this playful yet reality-checking maimer of utilization, il .liso becomes 
apparent that the function of transitional objtct* c«nnol ba wtricted 
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to the symbiotic appropriation of the role of the 'mother' as experi- 
enced in the state of merging. The child relates to the objects he or she 
has selected not only with s)nmbiotic tenderness but also with repeated 
attacks of rage and attempts to destroy it. Winnicott believes that one 
can conclude from this that, in the case of transitional objects, one is 
dealing with ontological links, as it were, duit mediate between the 
primary experience of being merged and the awareness of separate- 
ness. in the playful interaction with these affectively charged objects, 
the child repeatedly attempts to bridge, symbolically, tihe painful gap 
between inner and outer reality. The fact that this coincides with the 
emergence of intersubjectively accepted illusions allows Winnicott to 
go even one step further and to arrive at a thesis with consequences 
both far-reaching and difficult to assess. Because this ontological, medi- 
ating sphere arises as the solution to a task that people continue to face 
throughout their lives, it is the psychological origin of all adult interests 
vis-a-vis cultural objectivations. Not without a sense for sharpening 
the speculative point of the matter, Winnicott writes: 

It is assumed here that the task of reality-acceptance is never completed, 
that no human being is free from the strain of relating inner and outer 
reality, and that relief from this strain is provided by an intermediate 
area of experience . . . which is not challenged (arts, religion, etc.). This 
intermediate area is in direct continuity with the play area of tfie sma& 
child who is 'lost' in play.^' 

This last phrase also offers a clue as to why the concept of 'transi- 
tional objects' is to be understood as a direct extension of Winnicott's 
interpretation of love in terms of a theory of recognition. According to 
him, the child is cajMble of being 'lost' in interaction with the chosen 
object only i(, alter the separation from the symbiotically I'xperienced 
'mother', the child can generate enough trust in the continuily cif her 
care that he or she is able, under the protection of a felt intersubjectivity, 
to be alone in a carefree manner. The child's creativity - indeed, the 
human faculty of imagination in general — presupposes a 'capacity to 
be alone', which itself can arise only out of a basic confidence in the 
care of a loved one.-' From this perspectiye, far-reaching insights emerge 
into the connection betv^eon creativity and recognition, which are of 
no further interest to us here. Of central importance, however, for the 
attempt to reconstruct love as a particular relationship of recognition 
is Winnicott's claim that the ability to be alone is dependent on the 
child's trust in the continuity of the 'mother's' care. The thesis thus 
outlined provides some insight into the type of relation-to-self that one 
can develop when one knows oneself to be loved by a person that one 
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experiences as independent and for whom one, in turn, feels affection 
or love. 

If the 'motfier' managed to pass flie child's unconscious test by 
enduring the aggressive attacks without withdrawing her love in re- 
venge, she now belongs, from the perspective of the child, to a pain- 
fully accepted external world. As has been said, the child must now 
become aware, for the first time, of his or her dependence on the 
'mother's' care. If the 'mother's' love is lasting and reliable, the child 
can simultaneously develop, under the umbrella of her intersubjectwe 
reliability, a sense of confidence in the social provision of the needs 
he or she has, and via the psychological path this opens up, a basic 
'capacity to be alone' gradually unfolds in the child. Wiiuiicott traces 
the young child's ability to be alone - in the sense of beginning to 
discover, without anxiety, his or her 'own personal life' - back to the 
experience of tihe 'continued existence of a reliable mother':* only to 
the extent to which there is 'a good object in the psychic renlit>' of 
the individual'^' can he or she become responsive to inner impulses 
and pursue them in an open, creative way, without fear of being 
abandoned. 

The shift of focus to that part of one's own self that Mead called the 
'Y thus presupposes that one trusts the loved person to maintain his 
or her affection, even when one's own attention is withdrnwn. But this 
certainty is, for its part, just the outwardly oriented side of a mature 
confidence that one's own needs will lastingly be met by the other 
because one is of unique value to the other. To this extent, the 'capacity 
to be alone' is the practical expression of a form of individual relation- 
to-self, similar to what Erikson conceived of under tfie title of 'trusf . 
In becoming sure of the 'mother's' love, ycumg children come to trust 
themselves, which makes it possible for them to be alone without 
anjciety. 

In one of his typically cryptic asides, Winnicott claims that this 
communicatively protected ability to be alone is 'the stuff of which 
friendship is made'.* What he is evidently getting at here is the idea 
that every strong emotional bond between people opens up the pos- 
sibility oif both parties relating to themselves in a relaxed manner, 
oblivious to their particular situation, much like an infant who can 
rely on his or her 'mother's' cmoHonal care. This suggestion can be 
understood as an invitation to identify, in the successful relationsliip 
between 'mother' and child, a pattern of interaction whose mature 
reappearance in adult life is an indication of successful affcclional 
bonds to other people. In this way, we put ourselves nielhodoloyiuiUy 
in a position to draw conclusions from th« mstumtlonil procMMS of 
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early childhood about the commimicative structure that makes love a 
special relationship of mutual recognition. 

We can then proceed from the hypotfiesis that all love relationships 
are driven by the unconscious recollection of the original experience 
of merging that characterized the first months of life for mother' and 
child. The inner state of symbiotic oneness so radically shapes the 
experiential scheme of complete satisfaction that it keeps alive, behind 
the back of the subject and throughout the subject's life, the desire to 
be merged with another person. Of course, this desire for merging can 
onlv become a feeling of love once, in the unavoidable experience of 
separation, it has been disappointed in such a way Aat it henceforth 
includes the recognition of the other as an independent person. Only 
a refracted svmbiosis cn.il-ilcs the emergence of a productive inter- 
personal balance between the boundary-establishment and boundary- 
dissolution that, for Winnicott, belongs to the structure of a relationship 
that has matured through mutual disillusionment. There, the capacity 
to be alone constitutes the subject-based pole of an intersubjective 
tension, whose opposing pole is tfie capacity for boxmdary-dissolving 
merging with the other. The act of bovmdary-dissolution, in which 
subjects experience themselves to be reconciled with one another, 
can take a wide variety of forms, depending on the type of bond. In 
friendships, it may be the shared experience of an unselfconscious 
conversation or an utterly unforced moment together. In erotic rela- 
tionships, it is the sexuaJ union in which one knows oneself to be 
reconciled with the other without difference. But in each case, the 
process of merging obtains its very condition of possibihty solely from 
the opposite experience of encountering die other as someone who is 
continually re-establishing his or her boundary. It is only because the 
assurance of care gives the person who is loved the strength to open 
up to himself or herself in a relaxed relation-to-self that he or she can 
become an independent subject with whom oneness can be experi- 
enced as a mutual dissolution of boundaries. To this extent, the form 
of recognition found in love, which Hegel had described as 'being 
oneself in another', represents not an intersubjective state so much as 
a conununicative arc suspended between the experience of being able 
to be alone and the experience of being merged; 'ego-relatedness' arid 
symbiosis here represent mutually required counterweights that, taken 
together, make it possible for each to be at home in the other. 

These conclusions lose some of their speculative character when 
we consider Jessica BtMijamin's psychoanalytical research, in which she 
has studied pathological disorders of the love relationship. She too 
makes use of ob)tet«rel«tlons theory in order, on the basis of findings 
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regarding the successful course of the separation of 'mother' and duld, 
to draw conclusions about the structure of interaction essential to a 
successful bond between adults. But what primarily concerns her in 
this connection are the dynamics of the disorders of the love relation- 
ship that are clinically termed 'masochism' and 'sadism'." It then turns 
put that one of the advantages of the concept of love found in the 
theory of recogniHon - as developed here, following Winnicott - is 
drat it makes it possible to grasp failures of this sort in systematic terms, 
as one-sidedness in the direction of one of the two poles of the balance 
of recognition. In pathological cases, the reciprocity of the intersub- 
jectively suspended arc is destroyed by the fact that one of the subjects 
involved is no longer able to detach himself or herself either from the 
state of egocentric independence or from ttiat of symbiotic dependence. 
As Benjamin is able to show, these Ivpes of one-sidedness interrupt 
the continual exchange between ego-relatedness and boundary- 
dissolution, in that they replace it witti a rigid scheme of mutual sup- 
plementation. The svmbiotically sustained dependence of one partner 
is then ultimately just the complement to the aggressively tinged 
omnipotence fantasies upon which the other partner is fixated.- For 
Benjamin, theie is o\ course no doubt but th.it these distortions of the 
balance of recognition are to be traced back to psychological distur- 
bances, the cause of which lies in the abortive development of the 
child's detachment from the 'mother'. Ti^ support her position here, 
she can draw on therapeutic findings such as those presented by Otto 
F. Kernberg in his psychoanalytic study of the 'pathologies of love 

life'.'' ^ 

What is of interest here, of course, are not the details of this type 
of genetic deduction but rather the fact that the basic objects of study 
here are relational disorders that can be assessed within the categories 
of mutual recognition. For if it is, in fact, possible to derive a criterion 
for what counts as a disorder, with regard to affectional bonds, from 
the idea of the unsuccessful reciprocity of certain tensely balanced 
states, then this also demonstrates, in turn, the empirical appropriate- 
ness of a concept of love conceived in terms of a theory of recognition. 

From a therapeutic angle, the possibility of reinten-.reting the clinical 
material on relational pathologies in terms of a structural one-sidedness 
in the balance of recognition supports the idea that, ideaUy speaking, 
the love relationship represents a symbiosis refracted by recognition. 
Accordingly, every prominent model of an instrumentally one-sided 
relational constellation - to which the love rel..tumsliip in general is 
reduced in Sartre's phenomenological analysis" i.in Ik- seen as a 
psychoanalytically explicable deviation from .1 ile(en»lblt> Ideal of 
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interaction. Moreover, because tfiis relationship of recognition pre- 
pares the ground for a type of relation-to-self in which subjects muUi- 
ally acquire basic confidence in themselves, it is both conceptually and 
genetically prior to every oilier form of reciproc2d recognition. This 
fundamental level of emotional confidence - not only in the experi- 
ence of needs and feelings, but also in their expression - which the 
intersubjecHve experience of love helps to bring about, constitutes the 
psychological precondition for the development of all further attitudes 
of self-respect.'^ 

n 

If love can be said to represent a symbiosis refracted by mutual 
individuation, then, in loving, what one recognizes in the other is 
evidently only the other's individual independence. Thus, it might 
be thought that the love relationship is characterized solely by a type 
of recognition involving the cognitive acceptance of the other's inde- 
pendence. That this is not the case can already be seen in the fact that 
this release into independence has to be supported by an affective 
confidence in the continuity of shared concern. Without the felt assur- 
ance that tlu' lo\'ed one will continue to care even after he or she has 
become independent, it would he impossible for the loving subject to 
recognize that independence. Because this experience must be mutual 
in love relationships, recognition is here characterized by a double 
process, in which the other is released and, at the same time, emotion- 
ally tied to the loving subject. Thus, in speaking of recognition as a 
constitutive element of love, what is meant is an affirmation of in- 
dependence that is guided - indeed, supported - by care. Every love 
relationship, whether between friends, lovers, or parent and child, 
thus presupposes liking and attraction, which are out of individuals' 
control. And since positive feelings about other people are not matters 
of choice, the love relationship cannot be extended at will, beyond the 
social circle of primary relationships, to cover a larger number of part- 
ners to interaction. Although this means that love will always have 
an element of moral particularism to it, Hegel was nonetheless right to 
discern within it the structural core of all ethical life. For it is only this 
symbiotically nourished bond, which emerges through mutually de- 
sired demarcation, that produces the degree of basic individual self- 
confidence iiiili'.|M ii'.,ililc lor autonomous participation in public life. 

ComparevI lo llie lonu ol recognition found in love - as it is pre- 
Mintud here with thi> hulp of object-relations theory - legal relations 
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differ in jtist about every essential respect. The only reason why botii 
spheres of interaction are to he tinderstood as two types o£ Otte and 
the same pattern of socialization is that the logic of each cannot be 
adequately explained without appeal to the same mechanism of recip- 
rocal recogniHon. In the case of law, Hegel and Mead drew this con- 
nection on the basis of the fact that we can only come to understand 
ourselves as tiie bearers of rights when we know, in turn, what van- 
ous normative obligations wo must keep vis-a-vis others: only once 
we have taken the perspective of the 'generalized other", which teaches 
us to recognize tiie other members of the community as the bearers 
of rights, can we also understand ourselves to be legal persons, in the 
sense that we can be sure that certain of our claims will be met. 

In his later years, Hegel once again presented, with the desired 
darity, this necessary interconnection, which allowed both him and 
Mead to conceive legal relations as a form of mutual recognition. In 
the summary of die Encyclopedia, he wrote: 

[IJn the state . . . man is recognized and treated as a rational being, 
as free, as a person; and ihe individual, on his side, makes himself 
worthy of this recognition by overcominj^ llio natural state of his self- 
consdousness and obeying a universal, the will that Is m esseme and 
actuality will the law; he behaves, therefore, toward others m a manner 
that is universaUy vaUd, recognizing them - as he wishes others to 
recognize him - as free, as persons." 

Admittedly, owing to the use of the predicate 'free', the formulation 
also makes clear that Hegel always intends the legal form of recogni- 
tion to refer to the specific constitution of modem legal relations, 
because it is only their claim that inherently applies lo all people as 
free and equal beings. What mattered to him was demonstrating that 
the personal autonomy of the individual owes its existence to a par- 
ticular mode of reciprocal recognition tliat is incorporated in positive 
law. In his concept of the 'generalized other', by conbrast. Mead was 
initially only interested in the logic of legal recognition as such. This 
difference, which we have thus far ignored in our historical recon- 
struction, must bv clarified, at least in rough ouUine, before we can 
answer the question as to which specific type of recognition (along 
witfx the corresponding relation-to-self) is structurally inherent in legal 
relations. For in the distinction between bradition-bound and post- 
traditional law, it becomes clear that, unlike the case of love, the pai^ 
ticular form of reciprocity found in legal recognition can emerge only 
in the course of a historical development. 
As we saw in the discussion of Mead's Bodal fMiychology, the concept 
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of 'legal recognition' refers, in the first place, only to the situation in 
which self and other respect each other as legal subjects for the sole 
reason that they are both aware of the social norms by which rights 
and duties are distributed in their community. A definition of this 
sort, however, lacks specifics as to both the type of rights accorded to 
individuals and the mode of legitimation by which they are generated 
within the society. Rather, what the definition refers to is just the 
fundamental fact that one can count as the bearer of rights of some 
kind only if one is socially recognized as a member of a community. 
For the individual, the socially accepted role of being die member of 
a social collective that is organized on the basis of the division of 
labour gives rise to certain rights, and the individual can normally 
ensure that these rights are adhered to by calling upon an authorized, 
sanctioning force.^'' This extremely weak concept of a legal order is 
well suited to revealing the general features of legal recognition in 
traditional societies. As long as an individual's legitimate claims are 
not yet infused with the universalistic principles of post-conventional 
morality, they amount to nothing more dian the authority accorded to 
that individual as a member of a particular concrete community. Be- 
cause his concept of the generalized other refers, in the first instance, 
to this sort of basic system of cooperative rights and duties. Mead had 
good reasons for attaching only limited normative significance to legal 
recognition. Here, the individual subject is recognized solely for its 
legitimate membership in a social collective organized on the basis of 
the division of labour. As we have already seen, even this traditional 
form of legal recognition grants one society's protection for one's humian 
•dignity'. But this is still completely fused with the social role ac- 
corded to one within the context of a generally imequal distribution of 
rights and burdens. 

By contrast, the structure from which Hegel can derive his defini- 
tions of the legal person only takes On the legal form of recognition 
once it becomes dependent on the premises of a universalist conception 
of morality. With the transition to modernity, the post-conventional 
principles that had already been developed in philosophv <iiid politi- 
cal theory made their way into established law and submitted it to d\e 
constraints of justification associated with die idea of rational agree- 
ment on disputed norms. From this point on, the legal system can be 
understood as the expression of the universalizable interests of all 
members of society, so that, according to the demand internal to it, 
evccptioMs and privileges arc no l()ng<M- admissible.^ Since, in this 
coiineclion, a wUllngneitK lo adhere to legal norms can only be expected 
of partner! to Intmetion If they have, In principle, been able to agree 
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to the norms as free and equal beings, a new and highly demanding 
form of reciprocity er\ters the relationship of recognition based on 
rights. In obeying the law, legal subjects recognize each other as per- 
sons capable of autonomously making reasonable decisions about moral 
norms. For this reason, Hegel's characterizations, unlike those of Mead, 
apply to the legal order only to the degree to which it has been able 
to detach itself from the self-evident authority of ethical traditions and 
is reoriented towards a universalistic principle of justification. 

This distinction gives rise to two questions concerning the structural 
characteristics that legal recognition has acquired under conditions of 
modem legal relations. First, we need to clarify the requisite structure 
of the form of recognition that brings to light the same quality of 
individual autonomy in all members of the community of citizens. 
One could already have learned from the young Hegel that this type 
of universal respect is not to be conceived of as an affective attitude 
but rather only as a purely cognitive accomplishment of comprehension, 
which sets almost internal limits on emotional promptings. To this 
extent, what will have to be explained is the constitution of a type of 
respect that, on the one hand, is supposed to he detached from feel- 
ings of liking and affection and yet, on the other hand, can actually 
influence individual behaviour. 

Second, the question must be answered as to what it can mean to 
say that, under conditions set by modern legal relations, subjects re- 
ciprocally recognize each other with regard to their stahas as morally 
responsible. This trait, wliich is supposi-d to be shared by all subjects, 
cannot be taken to refer to human abilities whose scope or content is 
determined once and for all. It will rather turn out to be the case that 
the essential indeterminacy as to what constitutes the status of a re- 
sponsible person leads to a structural openness on the part of modern 
law to a gradual increase in indusivity and precision. 

Although we were able to back up the explication of the form of 
recognition found in love with empirical research, this route is not 
available with respect to these two questions. I must instead be content 
here to sketch the answers with the help of an empirically supported 
conceptual analysis. The claim will be that, with the transition to mod- 
ernity, individual rights have become detached from concrete role 
expectations because they must, from that point on, be ascribed in 
principle to every human individual as a free being. If this brief account 
turns out to be correct, then this already provides an indirect indication 
of the new character of legal recognition. We can lake it for granted 
that, for tradition-bound legal relations, the reconmlioii ol someone as 
a legal person is, to a certain extent, BtUl bound up with the •octal 
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esteem accorded to individual members of society in light of their 
social status. The conventional ethical life of sudi a community con- 
stitutes a normative horizon in which the multiplicity of individual 
rights and duties remains tied to differently valued tasks within a 
system of social cooperation. Legal recognition is thus still situated 
hierarchically, in terms of the esteem diat eadt individual enjoys as 
the bearer of a rok', and this linkage breaks down only in the course 
of a historical process that submits legal relations to the requirements 
of post-conventional morality. From that point on, recognition of 
someone as a legal person - which, according to its inherent idea, 
must be directed toward every subject to the same degree - comes to 
be sufficiently separated from the level of social esteem for that per- 
son, so that two different forms of respect emerge, whose manner of 
functioning can also be analysed only separately. The subject-matter 
thus outlined reappears in tibe discussions that have been going on 
since the days of Kant and Schiller about the idea of respect or regard 
for other persons.'' In the course of these discussions, a tendency 
emerged of drawing the same dividing-line between the two semantic 
aspects of 'n-spect' that first arose with the uncoupling of legal recog- 
nition from social esteem. In this connection, the context of Taw' will 
occupy us with the first usage of the concept, whereas it is the second 
semantic aspect that will be of interest for the explication of theiorm 
of recognition found in 'communities of value'. 

Already towards the end of the last century, Rudolph von Ihering 
made a distinction with regard to the concept of 'respect' that broadly 
supports the historical decoupling of legal recognition and social es- 
teem.'"' In the second volume of his book on the 'purpose within law* 
- which, largely for methodological reasons, was greatly to influence 
the development of legal studies in Germany - he worked out the 
categorial connection between the various forms of conduct that can 
contribute to the 'ethical' integration of a .society. Because such patterns 
of action are composed, according to him, primarily of expressions 
Of mutual recognition and respect, he had to attempt to distinguish, 
from a systematic point of view, different types of social respect. The 
fundamental division that Ihering arrived at in his conceptual analysis 
stems from the various possible ways of ar\swering the question as 
to what it is abotit another human being that is respected: in the case 
of what Ihering himself calls 'legal recognition', tlie idea is expressed 
that every human subject must be considered to be an 'end in itself', 
whereas 'social rej-a'd' emphasizes the 'worth' of an individual, inso- 
lar lis it can be mrasuiiHi .u'cording to criteria of social relevance.^' As 
the uM of the Kantian formulation Indicates, we are dealing in the first 
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case with universal respect ifor tfie 'freedom of the will of tfie person', 

and in the second case, by contrast, with the recognition of individual 
achievements, whose value is measured by the degree to which soci- 
ety deems them significant. Thus, the legal recognition of a human 
being as a person cannot admit of any further degrees, while the esteem 
for his or her traits and abilities appeals at least implicitly to a standard, 
in terms of which their 'more' or 'less' has to be determined.** For 
Ihering, these distinctions primarily Iiave the function of allowing for 
a theorettcally informed analysis of the customs and mores in which 
social esteem could historically take shape. But because his observa- 
tions do not go beyond the bounds of the framework thus set out, the 
question remains unanswered of how to define accurately the detailed 
structure of legal recognition. Of some assistance here are the recent 
attempts by analytical philosophers to demarcate more dearly the 
various forms of interpersonal respect. 

The theoretical argument that we can recognize human beings as 
persons without having to t-steem their acl"iii>\ t'lni-nts or their ci^iracter 
forms a bridge between Ihering' s study and contemporary discussions. 
Stephen L. Darwall is also guided by the belief that we must distin- 
guish tv\o forms of respect by using the criterion of whether they 
presupptJse evaluative gradations or precisely rule them out.*^ He 
begins by tracing tile respect for a human being as a person back to 
a type of 'recognition respect', becau.se it primarily involvi's cogniliveK' 
recognizing the fact that, with regard to the other, one is dealing with 
a being possessed of personal qualities. To this extent, tiiis form of 
universalized respect always retains something of the sense of being 
'cognizant' of someone [Zurkenntnisnahnte] that is semantically present 
in the word 'recognition' [Anerkennung].** But only when the inter- 
pretation of the situation is supplemented by practical knowledge of 
the constraints one must place on one's actions vis-a-vis human per- 
sons does one move from cognitive acknowledgement to what has 
been signified, since Kant, by the concept of moral respect: that to 
recognize every other human being as a person must then be to act, 
With regard to all of them, in the manner to which we are morally 
obligated by the features of a person. Althougli this does not take us 
all that far towards an answer to our question - since everything now 
turns on how the normatively obligating qualities of a person are to 
be defined - the structure of legal recognition has nonetheless become 
a bit less opaque. In legal recognition, two operations of conscious- 
ness flow together, so to speak, since, on the one hand, it presupposes 
moral knowledge of the legal obligations lh.it wr mhi'.I ki'r|i \ is a v\-. 
autonomous persons, while, on the oilier iiiiiul, il im only tin eiiipirical 
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interpretation of die sihiation that can inform us whether, in the case 
of a given concrete other, we are dealing with an entity possessed of 
the quality that makes tiiese obligations applicable For this reason, 
the task of sihiation-specific application is an inviolable component of 
the structure of legal recognition, precisely because it is (under modem 
conditions) universalistically constituted. It must always be asked of 
a universally valid right - in light of empirical descriptions of the 
situation w hat the circle of human subjects is, within which, because 
they belong to the class of morally responsible persons, the rights are 
supposed to be appUcable. As we shall see, this zone of application 
and situation-interpretation represents one of the contexts of modem 
legal relations where a struggle for recognition can arise.'" 

What makes esteeming someone different from recognizing him or 
her as a person is primarily the fact that it involves not tlic empirical 
application of general, intuitively knovra norms but rathei the gradu- 
ated appraisal of concrete traits and abilities. It thus always presup- 
poses - as [:)arwall, agreeing with Ihering, claims - an evaluative frame 
of reference that indicates the value of personality traits on a scale of 
more or less, better or worse.** Unlike Ihering, of course, Darwall is 
only interested in the narrow class of appraisals directed at tfie moral 
qualities of subjects. When we consider the form of recognition found 
in communities of value, we will have to address the question regarding 
the role of this particular form of moral respect in the whole context 
of social esteem. At the moment, all that matters are the conclusions 
that can be provisionally drav^m from this comparison between legal 
recognition and social esteem. In both cases, human beings are re- 
spected because of certain traits. In the first case, however, this is a 
matter of the general feature that makes them persons at all, whereas 
in tlic second case, it is a matter of the particular characteristics that 
disHnguish them from other persons. For this reason, the central ques- 
tion for legal recognition is how to define this constitutive quality of 
persons, while the question for social esteem is the constitution of the 
evaluative frame of reference witiiin which the 'worth' of characteris- 
tic traits can be measured. 

Thus formulated, this preliminary conclusion introduces a second 
problem, which had cropped up in connection with the sti-uctural 
qualities of legal recognition: there has to be a way of determining the 
capacity, with regard to which subjects mutiially respect each other in 
recognizing each other as legal persons. An answer to the question 
thus posed is of all the greater importance because it provides the 
key to an.ilv ing the function of the granting of rights under post- 
tr.idiiunuii londiiumM. After becoming detached from ascriptioiw of 
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status, its task must, by all appearnnccs, be directed above all towards 
protecting and enabling not only the possession but also the exercise 
of this universal capacity, which characterizes a human being as a 
person in the first place. But the issue of which universal feature of 
legally capable subjects is supposed to be protected is decided by the 
new form of legitimation to which modem law is struchirally bound. 
If a legal order can be considered to be valid and, moreover, can count 
on the willingness of individuals to follow laws only to the extent to 
which it can appeal, in principle, to the free approval of all the indi- 
viduals it includes, then one must be able tc suppose that these legal 
subjects have at least the capacity to make reasonable, autonomous 
decisions regarding moral questions. In the absence of such an ascrip- 
tion, it would be utterly inconceivable how subjects could ever have 
come to agree on a legal order. In this sense, because its legitimacy is 
dependent on a rational agreement between individuals with equal 
rights, every community based on modern law is founded on the 
assumption of the moral accountability of all its members. 

But an ascription of tiiis sort still does not indicate a feature that has 
sharp enough contours to be fixed once and for all. What is meant in 
saying that a subject is capable of acting autonomously on the basis 
of rational insight is somedung that is determined only relative to an 
account of what it means to speak of rational agreement. For depending 
on how the fundamental legitimating procedure is imagined, there 
will also be a change in the features that must be ascribed to a person, 
if he or she is to be able to participate as an equal in the process. The 
determination of the capacities that constitiatively characterize a human 
being as a person is therefore dependent on background assumptions 
about the subjective prerecjuisites that enable participation in rational 
will-formation. The more demanding this procedure is seen to be, the 
more extensive the features will have to be that, taken together, 
constitute a subject's status as morally responsible. As the connection 
thus postulated already makes clear, these capacities - with regard to 
which members of a society mutually recognize each other, whenever 
they respect each other as legal persons - are open to change. But it 
is only with a glance at the actual development of the granting of 
individual rights xmder post-conventional conditions that the direction 
of these changes becomes transparent. The cumulative expansion of 
individual rights-claims, which is what We are dealmg with in mod- 
em societies, can be understood as a process in which the scope of the 
general features of a morally responsible person has )',raihially in- 
creased, because, under pressure from struggles lor reinnnilion, ever- 
new prerequisites for participation in rational wllUformaUon have to 
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be taken into consideration. We came across a similar thesis earlier, in 
Hegel's speculative idea that the criminal forces the bourgeois legal 
order to extend its legal norms along tihe dimension of substantively 
equal opportunity. 

Within legal studies, it has meanwhile become a matter of course to 
divide individual rights into dvil rights guaranteeing liberty, political 
rights guaranteeing participation, and social rights guaranteeing basic 
welfare. The first category refers to negative rights that protect a per- 
son's life, liberty, and property from unauthorized state interference; 
the second category refers to the positive rights guaranteeing a person 
the opportunity to participate in processes of public will-formation; 
and the third category, finally, refers to the similarly positive rights 
that ensure a person's fair share in the distribution of basic goods. The 
approach to such a tripartite distinction can already be found in the 
work of Georg Jellinek, whose influential theory of status distinguished 
(alongside duties of obedience) the negative status, positive status, 
and active status of a legal person. Today, this approach is being 
pursued by Robert Alexy with tf\e aim of systematically justifying 
basic individual rights.''^ For the context of our argumentation, how- 
ever, it is of primary importance that the same distinction also under- 
lies the now-famous attempt of T. H. Marshall to reconstruct the 
historical levelling of social class differences as a process moving in 
the direction of an expansion of basic individual rights.^" Talcott Par- 
sons took up this analysis in the context of his mature social theory, 
using it as ilie point of reference for his account of the development 
of modern law." 

Marshall starts out from the situation of upheaval depicted above, 
in terms of which the basic distinction between the traditional and the 
modern constitution of law is made. With the uncoupling of individual 
rights-claims from the ascription of social status, a general principle of 
equality emerges for the first time, which henceforth requires of every 
legal order that it allow no exceptions and privileges. Because this 
requirement makes reference to the role that the individual occupies 
as a citizen, the idea of equality simultaneously acquires here a sense 
of 'full-fledged' membership in a political community: independent of 
differences in the amount of economic power, every member of soci" 
ety is accorded all the rights that help to bring about the equal repre- 
sentation of his or her political interests. What interests Marshall here 
is the developmental pressure that basic individual rights had to come 
under, once they iiad been subjected to this demand for equalit)'. The 
tad thai, as the rewull o( social struggles, one is forced to do justice to 
this demand hav allowad the level of individual rights-claims to 
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inoease to a point at which, ultimately, even the prc-political, eco- 
nomic inequalities could no longer remain completely untouched. 

Marshall's justification for this thesis, which implies much about 
how modem law has been gradually expanded in terms of recogni- 
tion, takes the form of a historical reconstruction.™ Within tliis frame- 
work, the classification in legal theory becomes applicable according 
to which the sum of all individual rights-claims can be divided sys- 
tematically into three classes. Marshall gives this three-part division a 
historical formulation, whidh, in its roughest version, states that civil 
rights dc\'eioix>d in the eighteenth century, political rights were estab- 
lished in the nineteenth century, and finally, social rights were created 
in the twentieth century. But for our purposes, what is significant 
about this suggestive periodi/ation (which will be further refined in 
what follows) is the indication that, historically, the establishment of 
each new dass of basic rights is consistently compelled by arguments 
that referred implicitly to the demand for full-fledged m(>nibership in 
the political community. Initially, political rights to participation thus 
arose merely as a secondary product of the civil rights that, to a large 
extent, had already been granted to at least the male portion of the 
growing population during the eighteentli century. In the beginning, 
only those who could demonstrate a certain measure of income or 
property had a positive claim to participation in the process of polit- 
ical will-formation. Ihese previously status-bound rights to participa- 
tion only became a disfinct class of universal human rights once these 
rights were partially expanded and carved out and tlie legal-political 
climate iiad eventually changed to such a degree tlial there were no 
longer any convincing arguments with which to oppose the demands 
of excluded groups for equality. There came a moment during the first 
decades of the twentieth century in which the belief established itself, 
once and for all, that every member of a political community must be 
ac corded equal rights to participation in the process of demoaatic 
will-formation. 

As with rights to political participation, social welfare rights have 
also emerged in the course of an expansion - forced 'from below' - of 
the meaning attached to the idea of 'full-fledged' membership in a 
political community. Part of the prehistory of this category of human 
rights is to be found in battles fought in several countries during the 
nineteenth century for the introduction of universal mandatory edu 
cation. The goal of this struggle was to provide not the child but the 
future adult with the measure of cultural edui .ilion required for 
the equal exercise of citizens' rights. Once this point li.id bei-n reached, 
the insight was not far away that poliUcal righl« would have to remain 
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a merely formal concession to the mass of the population as long as 
the possibility for actively taking advantage of them was not guaran- 
teed by a certain social standard of living and degree of economic 
security. During the twentieth century, what then emerged from such 
demands for equality, at least in those Western countries that have 
followed a welfare state course, was a new dass of social welfare 
rights, which are supposed to assure every dtizen the possibility of 
asserting all his or her other rights-claims. 

From this brief sketch of Marshall's analysis, it is not difficult to see 
the manner in which the successive expansion of basic individual rights 
remained linked to the normative principle that was there from the 
start as its guiding idea. For eadt eru-ichment of the legal daims of 
individuals can be understood as a further step in fleshing out the 
moral idea that all members of society must have been able to agree 
to the established legal order on the basis of rational insight, if they 
are to be expected to obey the law. The institutionalization of bour- 
geois liberties initiated, as it were, a permanent process of innovation 
that gave rise to at least two new dasses of individual rights, because 
what was demonstrated again and again in subsequent history, under 
prbssure from disadvantaged groups, wais that not all of the appropri- 
ate preconditions were present for equal partidpation in a rational 
agreement: in order to be involved as morally responsible persons, 
individuals need not only legal protection from interference in their 
sphere of liberty, but also the legally assured opportunity for partici- 
pation in the public process of will-formation, an opportunity that 
they can only actually lake advantage of, however, if they also have 
a certain social standard of living. Thus, during the last few centuries, 
the enrichment of the legal status of the individual citi/en was accom- 
panied by the successive expansion of the core constellation of capacities 
that constitutively characterize a human being as a person. In particular, 
the characteristics that put a subject in a position to act autonomouslv 
on the basis of rational insigiil have since come to include .) minnnum 
of cultural education and economic security. In this sense, tlien, to 
recogiuze one another as legal persons means more today than it pos- 
sibly could have at the start of the evolution of modern law. In being 
legally recognized, one is now respected with regard not only to the 
abstract capacity to orient oneself vis-a-vis moral norms, but also to 
the concrete human feature that one deserves the social standard of 
living necessary for this. 

As Marshall's historical sketch also shows, this expansion - through 
social struggle - of boHic individual rights is only one side of a 
process that took the form, on the whole, of an interlocking of 
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two developmental paths that need to be disHnguished. As a result of 
the introduction of the principle of equality into modem law, the sta- 
tus of a legal person was not only gradually broadened with regard 
to its content, in that it cumulatively incorporated new claims, but was 
also gradually expanded in the social sense that it was extended to an 
ever increasing number of members of society. Marshall can therefore 
summarize the results of his historical overview in llie following con- 
cise thesis: 'the urge forward along the path thus plotted is an urge 
toward a fuller measure of equality, an enrichment of the shiff of 
which the status is made and an increase in the number of those on 
whom the status is bestowed'/'' In the first case, as we have seen, the 
■substantive content of law is augmented, generating an increased 
sensitivity to differences in individuals' opportunities for realizing 
sociallv guaranteed freedoms. In the second case, by contrast, legal 
relations are universalized, in the sense that a growing circle of pre- 
viously excluded or disadvantaged groups are granted tlie same rights 
as all other members of society. Because both of these developmental 
possibilities are internal to the struchire of modem legal relations, 
both Hegel and Mead are convinced of a continuation of the 'struggle 
for recognition' within the legal sphere. The practical confrontations 
that arise in reaction to being denied recognition or treated with dis- 
respect thus represent conflicts over the expansion of both the sub- 
stantive content and social scope of the status of a legal person.*^ 

In preparing to characterize the experience of disrespect on which 
these social conflicts are based, there needs to be, in conclusion, a briei 
explication of the type of positive relation-to-self that legal recognition 
makes possible. l iu> natural suggestion here, following Mead, is to 
consider the central psychological phenomenon associnti-d witli the 
granting of rights to be an increase in the ability to relate to oneself 
as a morally responsible person. Just as, in the case of love, children 
acquire, via the continuous experience of 'maternal' care, the basic 
self-confidence to assert their needs in an unforced manner, adult sub- 
jects acquire, via the experience of legal recognition, the possibility of 
seeing their actions as the universally respected expression of their 
own autonomy. 1 lie idea that self-respect is for legal relations what 
basic self-contidence was for the love relationship is already suggested 
by the conceptual appropriateness of viewing rights as depersonalized 
symbols of social respect in just the way that love can be conceived as 
the affectional expression of care retained over distance. Whereas the 
latter generates, in every human being, the psvcliolo)'ic.il foundation 
for trusting one's own sense of one's needs and urgcH, the former 
gives rise io the form of consciousness in which on» III able to respect 
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oneself because one deser\es the respect of ever}'one else. It is, of 
course, only with the establishment of uruversal human rights that 
this form of self-respect can assume tt\e character associated with talk 
of moral responsibility as the respect-worthy core of a person. What 
is required are conditions in which individual rights are no longer 
granted disparately to members of social status groups but are granted 
equally to all peopk' as fn e beings; only then will the individual legal 
person be able to see in them an objectivated point of reference for the 
idea that he or she is recognized for having the capacity for autono- 
mously forming judgements. It is to tliese legal relations that a thought 
experiment of Joel Feiiiberg's is tailored, one that he developed in 
order to demonstrate the moral significance of the granting of rights. 
His discussion is well suited to rcv t aliin; the conceptual, if not empiri- 
cal, connection between legal recognitiozi and the acquisition of self- 
respect.*' 

Weinberg presents the fictional state of a societ}' in whicli tliere is an 
unusually high level of social goodwill and mutual considerateness, 
even though tihe institution of socially established rights has remained 
utterly unknown. In order not to make things too easy for liimself, he 
supplements this model of a social collectivity he calls 'Nowheresville' 
in two further steps, by adding both an awareness of moral obliga- 
tions .md a system of positive law. Finally, having constructed the 
comnumity in this way, Feinberg has good reasons for assuming that 
it would guarantee the well-being of its citizens at a level that is at 
least as higli as that provided today in societies with basic individual 
rights. Everything that, in existing societies, stands people in good 
stead (in terms of assistance and respect), via legal claims, is guaran- 
teed there by altruistic inclinations and a feeling of one-sided dbligalion. 
The sense that in a 'Nowheresville' type of society something is 
nevertheless missing, something that we generally reckon with, due to 
our moral intuitions, is precisely the point that interests Feinberg. 
Through an analysis of what this fictional community is lacking in 
spite of its wealth, he wants to ascertain the significance of individual 
rights lor tlie individual. VVliat gives iiim the key to solving this self- 
posed problem is the meaning that the expression 'rights' gains as 
soon as it is used in the sense of the possession of universal htunan 
rights. Once we realize that possessing rights under such circumstances 
means nothing else than being able to raise claims whose social re- 
demption is considered justified, then it also becomes clear what is 
crucially lackin); in 'Nowheresville'. For the individual member of 
society, to live without individual rights means to have no chance of 
dfVfloping si'll-reuppclt 
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Having rights enables us to 'stand up like men', to look others in the 
eye, and to feel in some fundamental way the equal of anyone. To think 
of oneself as the holder of rights is not to be unduly but properly proud, 
to have that minimal self-respect that is necessary to be worthy of the 
love and esteem of others. Indeed, respec t for persons . . . may simply 
be respect for tiheir rights, so that there cannot be the one without the 
other. And what is called 'human dignity' may simply be the recogniz- 
able capacity to assert daims.'* 

Although this line of thought is not free of undarities or even 

contradictions,'^ one can derive an nrj;ument from it that provides a 
better basis for the account that Mead already suggested. Since poSr- 
sessing rights means being able to raise socially accepted claims, tihey 
provide one with a legitimate way of making clear to oneself that one 
is respected by everyone else. What gives rights the power to enable 
the development of self-respect is the public character that rights 
pcesess in virtue of their empowi-rin^; the bearer to engage in action 
that can be perceived by interaction partners. For, with the optional 
activity of taking legal recourse to a right, the individual now has 
available a symbolic means of expression whose social effectiveness 
can demonstrate to him, each time anew, that he or she is universally 
recognized as a morally responsible person. If we introduce the points 
developed above into this context, we can conclucle tliat in the experi- 
ence of legal recognition, one is able to view oneself as a person who 
shares with all other members of one's community the qualities that 
make participation in discursive will-formation possible. And we can 
term the possibility of relating positively to oneself in this manner 
'self-respecf. 

For the moment, however, this conclusion is only a conceptual claim, 
for which empirical support is, as yet, completely lacking. The reason 
why it is so difficult, in the case of self-respect, to demonstrate ti»e 
reality of the phenomenon is because, to a certain extent, it acquires 
a perceptible mass only in a negative form - specifically, only when 
subjects visibly suffer from a lack of it. The actual presence of self- 
respect can therefore be inferred only indiiectly each time, by making 
empirical comparisons involving groups of people, from whose general 
behaviour one can draw conclusions about the forms in which the 
experience of disrespect is symbolically represented. One way out of 
this difficulty is provided by the occasional cases in which the groups 
involved have themselves publicly discussed the denial of basic rights 
from the perspective of how withheld reco)',nilion tindermines the 
opportunity for individual self-respect. In liivse exivpllunul historical 
situations - such as the one represented by dlaouMiOM In the dvll 
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rights movement of the fifties and sixties in the US - the psychological 
significance of legal recognition for the self-respect of excluded 
collectivities breaks to the linguistic surface: in the relevant publica- 
tions one regularly finds talk of how the endurance of legal under- 
privileging necessarily leads to a crippling feeling of social shame, from 
which one can be lib^ted only through active protest and r^istance.^ 

ni 

Both Hegel and Mead contrasted love and legal relations with a furlliier 
form of mutual recognition and, although they chose to give different 

accounts of it, they were largely in agreement on its specific fimction: 
in order to be able to acquire an undistorted relation-to-self, human 
subjects always need - over and above the experience of affectionate 
care and legal recognition - a form of social esteem that allows them 
to relate positively to their concrete traits and abilities. In Hegel's Jena 
writings, the concept 'ethical life' was the term for this recognition 
relationship of mutual esteem. In Mead, by contrast, we found, instead 
of a purely formal conception of this form of recognition, the already 
institutionally concrete model Of the cooperative division of labour. 
From the comparison between the two descriptive approadies, the 
conclusion could be drawn that this type of pattern of recognition 
could only be properly understood at sill once one further supposed, 
as a prerequisite, the existence of an intersubjeclively sliared value- 
horizon, hor self and other can mutually esteem each other as indi- 
vidualized persons only on the condition that they share an orientation 
to those values and goals that indicate to each other the significance 
or contribution of their qualities for the life of the other. An initial 
indication that our interpretation of Hegel and Mead did not lead to 
an empirically unsupportable conclusion ultimately arose from the 
analysis of modern legal relations. The fundamental, universalistic 
principle underlying these relations could only be reconstructed by 
conceiving of them as the outcome of an uncoupling of legal recogni- 
tion from the forms of social regard in which subjects are recogiuzed 
according to the socially defined worth of their concrete characteris- 
tics. In these historically shifting patterns of social esteem one can 
discern the early empirical forms of what Hegel and Mead each had 
in mind in introducing a third relation of mutual recogiution. Its 
fealures can thus best be determined - in the sense of an empirically 
backed pheiu)nu.'m)li)gy - if we rehim to our line of analysis at the 
oint where we left lt« In the comparison between legal recognition 
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and social esteem. In this connection, it turns out that with their con- 
cepts of 'ethical life' and a democratic division of labour, Hegel and 
Mead each sought to single out only one type - and, in normative tenns, 
a particularly demanding type - of value-community, into which every 
form of esteem-granting recogmtion necessarily must be admitted. 

Unlike modem legal recognition, social esteem is directed, as we 
have seen, at tho particular qualities tliat characterize people in their 
personal difference. Thus, whereas modern law represents a medium 
of recognition that expresses the universal features of hvunan subjects, 
this form of recognition demands a social medium that must be able 
to express the characteristic differences among human subjects in a 
universal and, more specifically, intersubjectively obligatory way. This 
task of mediation is performed, at the societal level, by a symbolically 
articulated - yet always open and porous - framework of orientation, 
in which those ethical values and goals are formulated that, taken 
together, comprise the cultural self-understanding of a society. Such a 
framework of orientation can serve as a system of reference lor the 
appraisal of particular personality features, because their sodal 'worth' 
is measured by the degree to which ihov appear to be in a position 
to contribute to the realisation oi societal goals.^'' The cultural self- 
understanding of a society provides the criteria that orient the social 
esteem of persons, beciiise their abilities and achievements are judged 
intersubjectively according to the degree to which they can help to 
realize culturally defined values. This form of mutual recognition is 
thus also tied to the presupposition of a contexl of social life, whose 
members, through their orientation towards shared conceptions of iheir 
goals, form a community of value. But if sodal esteem is determined 
by the dominant conceptions of ethical goals in a sodety, then the 
forms it cem take are no less historically variable than those of legal 
recogtution. Their sodetal scope and the measure of their symmetry 
tfien depend on both the degree of pluralization of the socially defined 
value-horizon and the character of the personality ideals singled out 
there. The more conceptions of ethical goals are open to different values 
and the more their hierarchical arrangement gives way to horizontal 
competition, the more clearly social esteem will be able to take on an 
individualiring character and generate symmetrical relationships. Thus, 
here too, it seems natural to analyse this specific form of recognition 
in terms of the historical, structural transformation tiiat it went tluough 
in the transition from traditional to modern societies: as with legal 
relations, social esteem could only take on the sh.ipi- familiar to us 
today after it had outgrown the framework of lorporatively organized 
sodeties of the pre-modem period, The struclural tr«naform«tion thot 
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thereby got underway is marked, in terms of the history of concepts, 
by the transition from concepts of honour to categories of social 
'standing' or 'prestige'. 

As long as a society's conceptions of its ethical goals are still con- 
ceived of substantively and the corresponding value-ideas are hierar- 
chically organized in such a way that a scale of more and less valuable 
forms of conduct can arise, a person's status is measured in terms of 
social honour. The conventional ethical life of such comniuiiities allows 
them to stratify areas of responsibility within sodety verticaUy, ac- 
cording to their purported contribution to the realization of central 
values and mapped further onto specific ways of leading one's life. 
And it is in adhering to these patterns that individuals can attain the 
'honour' appropriate to their status. Thus, within corporatively organ- 
ized societies, 'honour' designates the relative level of social standing 
that people can attain when they manage to conduct themselves habi- 
tually in line with the collective expectations that are 'ethically' linked 
to their social status: 'In content,' we read in Max Weber, 'status 
[statidisch] honor is normally expressed in the fact that above all else 
a specific s/y/i.' of life is expected from all those who want to belong to 
the circle'. '"* The personality traits towards which the social evaluation 
of a person is oriented, under these presuppositions, are thus not tfiose 
of a biograpliically individuated subject but rather tho.se of a cultur- 
ally typified status group. It is according to the 'worth' of this group 
- which emerges, in turn, from the sodally determined degree of their 
collecUve contribution to the realization of societal goals - that the 
social worth of each of its members is to be measured as well. 'Hon- 
ourable' conduct is thus only what each individual must further ac- 
complish in order to actually attain the level of social standing 
collectively accorded to his or her estate, on the basis of tiie culturally 
pre-given value order." 

When social esteem is organized according to the corporative pal- 
tern just sketched, tlie forms of recognition associated with it take on 
the character of internally symmetrical yet externally asymmetrical 
relationships between culturally typified members of an estate. Within 
tile status group, subjects can esteem each other as persons who, be- 
cause of their common social position, share traits and abilities that 
are accorded a certain level of social standing on the society's scale 
of values. Between status groups, one finds relations of hierarcliically 
graded esteem, which allow members of sodety to esteem subjects 
outside their estate for traits and abilities that, to a culturally prede- 
termined tiegiee, contribute to the realization of collectively shared 
values. Of coumtf, even this relatively stable system of recognition 
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relations does ncit nile out the possibility that social groups would 
take the alternative route of a 'counterculture of compensatory re- 
specf in order to rectify, through demonstrative stylizations, what 
they feel to be an unjust appraisal of the worth of their collective 
characteristics. And one can view it as equally typical for corporative 
societies that, as Max Weber observed, sodal groups tend to try to 
deny non-members access to the distinguishing features of their group, 
in order to monopohze long-term chances for high social prestige.*"' 
But all of these dimensions of an everyday struggle for honour remain 
bound to the framework of a corporative system of recognition rela- 
tions, as long as it does not directly put into question the substantive 
value-hierarchy fluit marks ttie cultural self-tmderstanding of traditional 
societies in general. 

This gradual devaluation of traditional etiiical life began at the mo- 
ment at which the post-conventional ideas of philosophy and polit- 
ical theory had gained .so much cultural influence that they could not 
leave the status of socially integrative value-convictions untouched. In 
the transition to modernity, it is not simply the case that relations of 
legal recognition became detached, as we hnvi- seen, from the hierar- 
chical order of sodal esteem. In addition, this order itself was submitted 
to a tough, conflict-ridden process of structural transformation, because 
in the wake of cultural innovations, the conditions for the validity of 
a sodet/s ethical goals changed as well. Even though the sodetal 
value-system had been able to serve as an evaluative system of reference 
with which to determine - objectively, as it were - the patterns of 
honourable conduct spedfic to an estate, this was primarily due to the 
particular cognitive givenness of the value-system. In fact, it still 
owed its social currency to the undiminishi'd convincing force of a 
religious or metaphysical heritage and was thus anchored in cultural 
self-imderstanding as a meta-sodal point of reference. But as soon as 
this epistemic threshold was crossed on n broad scale - that is, as soon 
as etl^cal obligations were recognized to be the result of iimer-worldly 
dedsions - the everyday imderstanding of the character of sodety's 
Viilue-system had to change, as the preconditions for the validity' of 
law had done before. Stripped of the transcendental basis for its self- 
evidence, this value-system could no longer be viewed as an objective 
system of reference in which class-specific expectations as to one's 
conduct could provide unambiguous information about the relative 
measure of sodal honour. Along with the metaphysical foundation for 
validity, the value-cosmos lost both its objec live > Ii.u.k Icr .ind its abil 
ity to fix, once and for all, a scale of social presligf iii «> wiiy thai could 
govern conduct. For this reason, the strugglt tgalnal th» nobility's 
notions of honour that the bourgeoisie took up nl lh»» Ihrtmhold of 
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modemit)' represents not only the collective attempt to establish new 
value-principles but also the initiation of a confrontation over the sta- 
tus, in genend, of such value-prindples. For tiKe first time, it came to 
be open to dispute whether a person's social standing is to be meas- 
ured in terms of the predetermined worth of traits that are attributed, 
as types, to entire groups. It is only (torn this point on that the subject 
entered the contested field of social esteem as an entity individuated 
in terms of a particular life-history. 

In the course of tfie upheaval described above, a significant part of 
the social esteem guaranteed to individuals via corpora ti vol \' stratified 
principles of honour made its way into the newly formed legal rela- 
tions, where it attained universal currency in the concept of 'human 
dignity'." In modem catalogues of human rights, all human beings 
are guaranteed equal legal protection for their standing in society, 
even though it remains imdear even today what practical legal con- 
sequences this should actually have. But legal relations cannot inte- 
grate all dimensions of social esteem as is already clear simply from 
the fact that, in accordance with its overall function, sodal esteem can 
only apply to those traits and abilities with regard to which members 
of society differ from one another. Persons can feel themselves to be 
'valuable' only when ihey know themselves to be recognized for ac- 
complishments that they precisely do not share in an undifferentiated 
manner with others. Although sudi differences among characteristics 
had previously been defined coUectivistically, in order to tie one's 
level of social honour to one's membership in status group, this pos- 
sibility disappears here with the gradual dissolution of the traditional 
hierarchy of values. The bourgeoisie's struggle against the compulsion 
to conduct oneself in a manner suitable to one's 'estate', to which they 
had been yoked by the old system of recognition relations, led to an 
individualization of the notion of who contributed to the realization 
of societal goals. Because it is no longer to be determined in advance 
which ways of leading one's life are considered ethically admissible, 
sodal esteem begins to be oriented not towards collective traits but 
towards the capacities developed by the individual in the course of 
his or her life. Ihe individualization of achievement is inevitably 
accompanied by the opening of sodetal value-ideas for differing forms 
of personal self-realization. From this point on, it is a form of value 
pluralism - albeit one defined in class-spedfic and gender-spedfic terms 
- that constitutes the cultural framework of orientation within which 
individuals' level of accomplishment and thus their social worth arc 
defined. It is ni Ihi.s ct)nlexl that the concept of social honour gradually 
becotnes waUm'd down into a concept of sodal prestige.'^ 

One Hide of ihlft htatnrlcal process of conceptual transformation 
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involves the decline of the category of 'honour' - up to this point linked 
to ways of leading one's life specific to a status group or 'estate' - into 
a different context of application, that of the private sphere. From here 
on, 'honour' designates only the subjectively definable standard for 
those aspects of one's self-understanding that unconditionally deserve 
to be defended. The place tfiat tiie concept of honour had previously 
held in the public arena gradually comes to be occupied by the cat- 
egories of standing' or 'prestige', which are supposed to capture the 
measure of esteem tiiat individuals are socially accorded for their 
individual accomplishments and abilities. Now the new organizational 
pattern that this form of recognition thus acquires can, of course, only 
refer to the narrow stratum of a person's worth which is left over from 
the two processes of, on the one hand, the universalization of 'honour' 
into 'dignity' and, on the other hand, the privatization of 'honour' into 
subjectively defined 'integrity'. Thus, social esteem is henceforth no 
longer linked to legal privileges of any sort, and does not constitutivelv 
include the desigiiation of moral qualities of one's personality.' ' Katlier, 
'prestige' or 'standing' signifies only the degree of social recognition 
the individual earns for his or her form of self-realization by thus 
contributing, to a certain extent, to the practical realization of society's 
abstractly defined goals. Witti regard to this new, individualized sys- 
tem of recognition relations, everything now depends, iherefore, on 
the definition of this general value-horizon, which is supposed to be 
open to various forms of self-realization and yet, at the same time, 
must also be able to serve as an overarching system of esteem. 

With these conflicting tasks a tension is introduced into the modern 
organization of social esteem, a tension that renders it permanently 
subject to cultural conflict. For, however the societal goals are defined 
— whether in terms of a seemingly neutral idea of 'achievement' or in 
terms of an open horizon of plural values - there is always a need 
for a secondary interpretive practice, before they can operate within 
the social lifeworld as criteria of esteem. The abstract guiding ideas 
of modem societies provide so little in tiKe way of a universally valid 
system of reference with which to measure the social worth of particu- 
lar traits and abilities that they must always be made concrete through 
supplemental cultural interpretations before they can be applied in 
the sphere of recognition. For this reason, the worth accorded to vari- 
ous forms of self-realization and even the manner in which the relevant 
traits and abilities arie defined fundamentally depend on the dominant 
interpretations of societal goals in each historical case. Mul since the 
content of such interpretations depends in turn on wlucli noi i.il groups 
succeed in publidy interpreting their own accompllnlimontt and forms 
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of life in a way that shows them to be especially valuable, this secondary 
interpretive practice cannot be understood to be anything other than 
an ongoing cultural conflict. In modem societies, relations of social 
esteem are subject to a permanent struggle, in which different groups 
attempt, by means of symbolic force and with reference to general 
goals, to raise the value of the abilities associated with their way of 
life.'''' To be sure, it is not only the pt)wer of specific groups to control 
these means of symbolic force but also the climate of public attention 
(never easily influenced) that partly decides, in each case, the tempor- 
arily stable outcome of such struggles. The more successful social 
movements are at drawing the public sphere's attention to the ne- 
glected significance of tihe traits and abilities they collectively represent, 
the better their chances of raising the social worth or, indeed, the 
standing of their members. Since, beyond this, relations of social esteem 
are, as Georg Simmel already saw, indirectly coupled with patterns of 
income distribution, economic confrontations are also constitutive for 
this form of struggle for recognition. 

With this development, social esteem develops a pattern that lends 
the associated form of recognition the character of an asymmetrical 
relationship between biographically individuated subjects. Of course, 
the cultural interpretations that must, in each case, render abstract 
societal goals concrete within the lifeworld are still determined by 
social groups' interests in the revaluation of their abilities and traits, 
but within value-systems (whidi have emerged via conflict) the social 
standing of subjects is indeed measured in terms of what they can 
accomplish for society within the context of their particular forms of 
self-realization. It is this type of organizational pattern of social es- 
teem that Hegel and Mead are each aiming at in their proposals, found 
respectively in the concept of ethical life' and the idea of a democratic 
division of labour. For in their proposed solutions, both envisioned a 
social value-system in which societal goals had gone through such a 
complex and detailed explication that every individual would basically 
have the chance to attain some degree of social standing. I have already 
attempted to describe the theoretical dead-ends in which both Hegel 
and Mead admittedly ended up in working out their shared core idea. 
It remains to be asked why flie category of 'solidarity' reconunends 
itself as the overarching concept for these suggested solutions. A 
clarification of this question is only possible, however, after the type 
of individual relation-to-self accompanying the experience of sodal 
esteem lias been n'Nealed. 

As long as the loiin ol recognition found in esteem is organized 
in terms of slRtus groups, the corresponding experience of social 
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distinction can generally refer only to the collective identity' of one's 
own group. The accomplishments in terms of whose societal worth 
individuals are recognized are tiien still so little abstracted from the 
typified collective traits of the status group that only the group as 
a whole can feel itself to be the addressee of esteem. The practical 
relation-to-self that such an experience of recognition allows individ- 
uals to attain is thus a feeling of group-priJe or collective honour. 
Here, the individual knows himself or herself to be a member of a 
social group tfiat can collectively accomplish things whose worth for 
society is recognized bv all other members of society. In the internal 
relations of such groups, forms of interaction normally take on the 
character of relationships of solidarity, since each member knows him- 
self or herself to be esteemed by all others to the same degree. This is 
because, to a first approximation, 'solidarity' can be understood as an 
interactive relationship in which subjects mutually sympathize with 
their various different ways of life because, among themselves, they 
esteem each other symmetrically."'' Thig suggestion also explains the 
fact that up to now Uie concept of 'solidarity^ has been applied prima- 
rily to group relations that arise in the experience of collective resist- 
ance to political oppression. Here, it is the all-dominating agreement 
on a practical goal that instantly generates an intersubjective value- 
hori/on, in which each participant learns to recognize the significance 
of the abilities and traits of the others to the same degree."^ The mecha- 
nism of symmetrical esteem can also be used to explain the fact that 
war often represents a collective event that is able to create spontane- 
ous relationships of solidarity and sympathy across social boundaries. 
Here again, in the shared experience of great strain and sacrifice a new 
constellation of values suddenly emerges, which allows subjects to 
esteem one another for accomplishments and abilities that had previ- 
ously been without societal significance. 

Up to now, however, we have only clarified the type of practical 
relation-to-self that allows individuals to gain social esteem as long as 
it is still organized along corporative lines. But with the individual- 
ization (depicted abovi') of this form of recognition, tlie practical rela- 
tionsliip with themselves that this enables subjects to enter into changes 
as well. Now the individual no longer has to attribute to an entire 
collective the respect that he or she receives for accomplishments that 
fit social standards but can refer them positively back to liimself or 
herself instead. Under fliese altered conditions, llie experience of 
being socially esteemed is accompanied by a fell » (nilideuic that one's 
achievements or abilities will be recognized .ir. 'vitlii<ibU'' by other 
members of society. We can meaiungfuUy t«rm thin typt of practical 
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relation-to-self (for which, in everyday speech, the expression 'feeling 
of self-worth' predominates) 'self-esteem', as the parallel category to 
the concepts of 'basic self-confidence' and 'self-respecf To the extent 
to which every member of a society is in a position to esteem himself 
or herself, one can speak of a state of societal solidarity (see figure 2). 

In modern societies, therefore, social relations of symmetrical esteem 
between individualized (and autonomous) subjects represent a pre- 
requisite for solidarity. In this sense, to esteem one another symmet- 
rically means to view one another in light of values that allow the 
abilities and traits of the other to appear significant for shared praxis. 
Relationships of this sort can be said to be cases of 'solidaritv', because 
they inspire not just passive tolerance but felt cont:ern for what is 
individual and particular about the other person. For only to the degree 
to which 1 actively care about the development of the Oliver's charac- 
teristics (which seem foreign to me) can our shared goals be realized. 
Tlie fact that 'symmetrical' cannot moan here that we esteem each 
other to the same degree is already clear from the essential openness 
to interpretation of every societal value-horizon. It is simply impossible 
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to imagine a set cif collective goals that could be fixed qviantitatively 
in such a way that it would allow for an exact comparison of the value 
of individual contributions; 'symmetrical' must mean instead that every 
subject is free from being collectively denigrated, so that one is given 
the chance to experience oneself to be recognized, in light of one's 
own accomplishments and abilities, as valuable for society. For this 
reason too, the social relations that we have conceived of here in 
terms of the concept of 'solidarity' open up, for the first time, the 
horizon within which individual competition for social esteem can 
then acquire a form free from pain, diat is, a form not marred by 
experiences of disrespect. 
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Personal Identity and Disrespect: 
The Violation of the Body, the 
Denial of Rights, and the 
Denigration of Ways of Life 



Inherent in our evi'rs'day use of language is a sense that human integ- 
rity owes its existence, at a deep level, to the patterns of approval and 
recognition that we have been attempting to distinguish. For up to the 
present day, in the self-descriptions of those who see themselves as 
having been wrongly treated by others, the moral categories that play 
a dominant role are those - such as 'ir«ulf or 'humiliation' - that refer 
to forms of disrespect, that is, to the denial of recognition. Negative 
concepts of this kind are used to designate behaviour that represents 
an injustice not simply because it harms subjects or restricts their free- 
dom to act, but because it injures them with regard to the positive 
understanding of themselves that they have acquired intersubjectively. 
Without the implicit reference to the claims to recognition that one 
makes to one's fellow hinnan beings, there is no wav of using these 
concepts of 'disrespect' and 'insult' meaningfully. In this sense, our 
ordinary language contains empirical indications of an indissoluble 
connection between, on the one hand, the unassailability and integrity 
of human beings and, on the other hand, the approval of others. What 
the term 'disrespect* [Mifiachtung] refers to is ihe specific vulnerability 
of humans resulting from the internal interdependence of individuali- 
zation and recognition, which both Hegel and Mead helped to illum- 
inate. Because the normative self-image of each and every individual 
human being - his or her 'me', as Mead put it - is dependent on the 
possibility oi being continually backed up by otl\ers, the experience 
of being dlirMpvctod carries v/ith it the danger of an injury that can 
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bring the identity of the person as a whole to the point of collapse.' 

Admittedly, all of what is referred to colloquially as 'disrespect* or 
'insult' obviously can involve varying degrees of depth in the psycho- 
logical injury to a subject. There is a categorial difference between, 
say, the blatant degradation involved in the denial of basic human 
rights, on the one hand, and the subtle humiliation that accompanies 
a public allusion to a person's failings, on the other. And the use of a 
single term threatens to efface this difference. But even just the fact 
that we have been able to identify systematic gradations for the 
complementary concept of 'recognition' points to the existence of in- 
ternal ditfeiences between individual forms of disrespect. If it is the 
case that the experience of disrespect signals the withholding or with- 
drawing of lecognition, then the same distinctions would have to be 
tound within the field of negative phenomena as was met with in the 
field of positive phenomena. In this sense, the distinctions between 
three patterns of recognition gives us a theoretical key with which to 
separate out just as many kinds of disrespect. Their differences would 
have to be measured by the various degrees to which they are able to 
disrupt a person's practical relation-to-self by denying him or her 
recognition for particular claims to identity. Only by proceeding from 
this set of divisions can one take on the question that neither Hegel 
nor Mead were able to answer: how is it that the experience of dis- 
respect is anchored in the affective life of human subjects in such a 
way that it can provide the motivational impetus for sodal resistance 
and conflict, indeed, for a struggle for recognition? 

In light of the distinctions worked out thus far it would appear 
sensible to start from a type of disrespect that affects a person at the 
level of physical integrity. The forms of practical maltreatment in which 
a person is forcibly deprived of any opportunity freely to dispose over 
his or her own body represent the most fundamental sort of personal 
degradation. This is because every attempt to gain control of a per- 
son's body against his or her will - irrespective of the intention behind 
it - causes a degree of humiliation that impacts more destructively 
than other forms of respect on a person's practical relation-to-self. For 
what is specific to these kinds of physical injury, as exemplified by 
torture and rape, is not the purely physical pain but rather the com- 
bination of this pain with the feeling of being defencelessly at the 
morcv of another subject, to the point of feeling that one has been 
deprived of reality.^ Physical abuse represents a type of disrespect that 
does lasting damage to one's basic confidence (learned through love) 
that one can autonomously coordinate one's own body. Hence the 
further consequence, coupled with a type of aocliil ihamtf li tho loss 
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of trust in oneself and the world, and this affects all practical dealings 
with other subjects, even at a physical level. Thus, the kind of recog- 
nition that this type of disrespect deprives one of is tine taken-for- 
granted respect for the autonomous control of one's own body, which 
itself could only be acquired at all through experiencing emotional 
support as part of the socialization process. The successful integration 
of physical and emotional qualities of behaviour is, as it were, subse- 
quently broken up from the outside, thus lastingly destroying the most 
fundamental form of practical relation-to-self, luunely, one's under- 
lying trust in oneself. 

Since such forms of basic psychological self-confidence carry emo- 
tional preconditions that follow a largely invariant logic associated 
with the intersubjective balance between fusion and demarcation, this 
experience of disrespect also cannot simply vary with the historical 
period or the cultural frame of reference. Whatever tilie construction of 
the system of legitimation that tries to justif}' if, the suffering of torture 
or rape is always accompanied by a dramatic breakdown in one's 
trust in the reliability of the sodal world and hence by a collapse in 
one's own basic self-confidence. Rv contrast, the other tw^o types of 
disrespect in our tripartite division are embedded in a process of his- 
torical change. Here, what it is that is perceived, in eadi case, to be a 
moral injury is subject to the same historical transformations as the 
corresponding patterns of mutual recognition. 

Whereas the first form of disrespect is inherent in those experiences 
of physical abuse that destroy a person's basic self-confidenco', we 
have to look for the second form in those experiences of denigration 
that can affect a person's moral self-respect, liiis refers to those forms 
of personal disresp(>ct to which an individual is subjected by being 
structurally excluded from the possession of certain rights within a 
society. We have initially construed the term 'rights', or\ly roughly, as 
referring to those individual claims that a person can legitimately expect 
to have socially met because he or she participates, with equal rights, 
in the institutional order as a full-fledged member of a community. 
Should that person now be systematically denied certain rights of this 
kind, this would imply that he or she is not being accorded the same 
degree of moral resp(»isibility as other members of society. What is 
specific to such forms of disrespect, as exemplified by the denial of 
rights or by sodal ostradsm, thus lies not just in the forcible restriction 
of personaQ autonomy but also in the combination with the feeling of 
not enjoyinj', the status of a full-fledged partner to interaction, equally 
endowed with inor.il rights. For the individual, having socially 
valid rtghta«cl«lnui d«nl«d signifies a violation of (t\e intersubjective 
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expectation to be recognized as a subject capable of forming moral 
judgements. To this extent, the experience of this type of disrespect 
typically brings with it a loss of self-respect, of the ability to relate to 
oneself as a legally equal interaction partner with all fellow humans.^ 
Thus, the kind of recognition that this type of disrespect deprives one 
of is the cognitive regard for the status of moral responsibility that 
had to be so painstakingly acquired in the interactive processes of 
socialization. This form of disrespect represents a historically variable 
quantity because the semantic content of what coimts as a morally 
responsible agent changes with the development of legal relations. 
Therefore, the experience of the denial of rights is always to be meas- 
ured not only in terms of the degree of xmiversnii/ntion but also in 
terms of the substantive scope o( the institutionally establisiied rights. 

Finally, this second type of disrespect, which injures subjects with 
regard to their self-respect, is to be set off from a third typo of degra- 
dation, one that entails negative consequences for the social value of 
individuals or groups. Not until we consider these, as it were, evaluative 
forms of disrespect - the denigration of individual or collective ways 
of life - do we arrive at the form of behaviour ordinarily labelled 
'insulting' or 'degrading' today. As we saw, a person's 'honour', 
'dignity', or, to use the modern term, 'status' refers to the degree of 
social esteem accorded to his or lier manner of self-realization within 
a society's inherited cultural horizon. If this hierarchy of values is so 
constituted as to downgrade individual forms of life and manners of 
belief as inferior oi deficient, then it robs the subjects in question of 
every opportunity to attribute social value to their own abilities. For 
those engaged in them, the result ot the evaluative degradation of 
certain patterns of self-realization is that they cannot relate to their 
mode of life as something of positive significance within their commu- 
nity. For individuals, therefore, the experience of this social devalua- 
tion typically brings with it a loss of personal self-esteem, of the 
opportunity to regard themselves as beings whose traits and abilities 
are esteemed. Thus, the kind of recognition that this type of disrespect 
deprives a person of is the social approval of a form of self-realization 
that he or she had to discover, despite all hindrances, with the en- 
couragement of group solidarity. Of course, one can only relate these 
kinds of cultural degradation to oneself as an individual person once 
the institutionally anchored patterns of social esteem have been his- 
torically individuated, that is, once these patterns refer evaluatively to 
individual abilities instead of collective braits, Hencf, liiis experience 
of disrespect, like that of the denial of right*, il bound up with a 
process of historical change. 
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It is typical of the three groups of experiences of disrespect analyti- 
cally distinguished in this way that their individual corisequences are 
always described in terms of metaphors that refer to states of dete- 
rioration of the human body. Psychological studies of the personal 
atter-cflects of torture or rape frequently speak of 'psychological death'. 
In research concerned wilh how victims of slavery collectively cope 
with the denial of rights and exclusion from society, the concept of 
'social death' is now well established. And with regard to the type of 
disrespect associated with the cultural denigration of forms of life, one 
regularly speaks of 'scars' and 'injuries'.* Tliese metaphorical allusions 
to physical suffering and death articulate the idea that the various 
forms of disregard for the psychological integrity of humans play the 
same negative role that organic infections take on in the context of the 
reproduction of the body. The experience of being socially demgrated 
or humiliated endangers the identity of human beings, just as infec- 
tion with a disease endangers their physical life. If this interpretation, 
suggested by our linguistic practice, turns out to be not entirely im- 
plausible, then it contains two implicit sugge^licn-. that are relevant 
for our purposes. First, the comparison with physical illness prompts 
the idea of identifying, for the case of suffering social disrespect as 
well, a stratum of symptoms that, to a certain extent, make the sub- 
jects aware of the state thev are in. The hypothesis here is that what 
corresponds to physical indications here are the sort of negative 
emotional reactions expressed in feelings of social shame. Second, how- 
ever, the comparison also provides the opportunity to draw conclu- 
sions, on the basis of an overview of the various forms of disrespect, 
as to what fosters the 'psychological health' or integrity of human 
beings. Seen this way, the parallel to the preventive treatment of ill- 
nesses would be the social guarantees associated with those lekilions 
of recognition that are able to protect subjects most extensively from 
suffering disrespect. Although this second comparison will only be of 
interest to us when we examine the normative implications of this 
connection between personal integrity and disrespect (in chapter 9), 
the first comparison is already significant for the argument to be de- 
veloped here. For the negative emotional reactions accompanying the 
experience of disrespect could represent precisely the affective moti- 
vational basis in which the struggled-for recognition is anchored. 

Neither in Hegel nor in Mead did we find any indication as to how 
experiencing social disrespect can motivate a subject to enter a prac- 
tical struggle or conflict. There was, as it were, a missing psychologi- 
cal link that would lead from mere suffering to action by cognitively 
informing the pemon in question of his or her social situation. I would 
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like to defend the thesis that this funclion can be performed by nega- 
tive emotional reactions, such as being ashamed or enraged, feeling 
hurt or indignant. These comprise the psychological symptoms on flie 
basis of which one can come to realize that one is being illegitimately 
denied social recognition. The reason for this can again be seen in the 
constitutional dependence of himians on tihe experience of recognition. 
In order to acquire a successful relalion-to-self, one is dependent on 
the intersubjective recognition of one's abilities and accomplishments. 
Were one never to experience this type of sodal approval at some 
stage of one's development, this would open up a psychological gap 
within one's personality, into which negative emotional reactions 
such as shame or rage could step. Hence, tfie experience of disrespect 
is always accompanieii by affective sensations that are, in principle, 
capable of revealing to individuals the fact that certain forms of rec- 
ognition are being withheld from them^ In order to give iMs complex 
thesis some plausibility, at least in outline, it would be advisable to 
connect it to a conception of human emotions of the sort developed by 
John Dewey in his pragmatist psychology. 

Jn several early essays, Dewey turned against the widespread view 
that human states of emotional excitation had to be conceived of as 
expressions of inner feelings. He wanted to show that such a concep- 
tion, which could still be found in William James, necessarily over- 
looks the function of emotions for action by assuming the psychological 
event to be something 'iimer' and prior to actions, whidh it views as 
something directed 'outwards'.^ Against this, Dewey's argument pro- 
ceeds from the observation that, within the human horizon of experi- 
ence, insofar as feelings appear at all, they appear in either positive or 
negative dependence on actions: either they accompany the experi- 
ence of particularly successful 'conununications' (with people or tilings) 
as bodily states of excitement, or they emerge as the experience of 
being repelled by a failed, interrupteci attempt to execute an action. 
The analysis of such experiences of being repelled provides Dewey 
with the key to devising an action-theoretical conception of human 
emotions. According to this conception, negative feelings such as 
anger, indignation, and sorrow constitute the affective side of the shift 
of attention towards one's own expectations tiiiat inevitably occurs as 
soon as one has difficulty making the step one planned to make upon 
completing an action. Positive feelings such as joy or pride, by con- 
trast, arise when one is suddenly freed from a burdensome state of 
excitement, because one has been able to find a suitable, Huccessful 
solution to a pressing action problem. In general, IIh'm, I h-wwy views 
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feelings as the affective reactions g^erated up>on succeeding or failing 
to realize our intentions. 

Starting from this general point, we can differentiate emotions still 
further once we distinguish more precisely the lypvs of 'disruptions' 
on which habitual human action can founder. Since these disruptions 
or failures are to be assessed against the background of the orienting 
expectations that precede the act in each case, we can make an initial, 
rough division on the basis of two different types of expectations. 
Routine human actions can come up against obstacles eidier in d\e 
context of expectations of instrumental success or in the context of 
normative behavioural expectations. Should actions oriented towards 
success fail as a result of unanticipated obstructions, this leads to 'tech- 
nical' disruptions in the broadest sense. By contrast, .should actions 
guided by norms be repelled by situations because the norms taken 
to be valid are violated, this leads to 'moral' conflicts in the sodal 
lifeworld. This seccmd class of disrupted actions constitutes the ex- 
periential horizon in which moral emotional reactions are situated 
practically. They can be understood, in Dewey's sense, as the emo- 
tional excitations with which human beings react to having their 
actions unexpectedly repelled owing to a violation of normative ex- 
pectations. The di^rences between tfie individual feelings can be 
measured quite elementarily in terms of whether the violation of the 
norm hindering the action is caused by the subject or by the interaction 
partner. In the first case, the subject experiences the hindrance to the 
action in feelings of guilt and, in the second case, in emotions of moral 
indignation. What is true of both cases, however, is something that 
Dewey considered to be typical of situations of emotionally experienc- 
ing one's action thrown back upon itself, namely, that with the shift 
of attention to one's own expectations, one also becomes aware of the 
cognitive compcments - in this case, moral knowledge - that had in- 
formed the planned and (now) hindered action. 

The most open of our mored feelings is shame - to the extent that it 
does not refer simply to the evidently deep-seated shyness about having 
one's body exposed. In the case of shame, it is not fixed from the 
outset which party to the interaction is responsible for violating the 
norm, a norm that die subject now lacks, as it were, for (he routine 
continuation of an action. As both psychoanalytical and phenom- 
enological approaches have shown, the emotional content of shame 
consists, to begin with, in a kind of lowering of one's own feeling of 
self-worth. Ashamed of oneself as a result of having one's action re- 
jected, one experiences oneself as being of lower social value than one 
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had previously assumed. In psychoanalytic terms, this means that what 
is negatively affected by the action-inhibiting violation of a moral norm 
is not the super-ego but the subject's ego-ideals.* This type of shame 
- which is only experienced in the presence of a real or imaginary 
interaction partner, playing as it were the role of witness to the injured 
ego-ideals - can be caused by oneself or by others. In the first case, one 
experiences oneself as inferior because one has violated a moral norm, 
adherence to which had constituted a principle of one's ego-ideals. In 
the second case, however, one is oppressed by a feeling of low self- 
esteem because one's interaction parti\ers violate moral norms that, 
when they were adhered to, allowed one to count as the person that, 
in terms of one's ego-ideals, one wants to be. Hence, the moral crisis 
in communication is triggered here by the agent being disappointed 
with regard to the normative expectations that he or she believed 
could be placed on another's willingness to respect him or her. In this 
sense, the second type of moral shame represents the emotion that 
overwhelms subjects who, as a result of having their ego-claims dis- 
regdided, are incapable of simply going ahead witli .in .u limi. In ihese 
emotional experiences, what one comes to realize about oneself is that 
one's own person is constitutively dependent on the recognition of 
others/ 

In the context of the emotional responses associated witli shame, the 
experience of being disrespected can become the motivational impetus 
for a struggle for recognition. For it is only by regnininj; the possibility 
of active conduct that individuals can dispel the state of emotional 
tension into which they are forced as a result of humiliation. But what 
niakes it possible for die praxis thus opened up to take the form of 
political resistance is the opportunity for moral insight inherent in 
these negative emotions, as their cognitive content. It is only because 
human subjects are incapable of reacting in emotionally neutral v\ ci\ s 
to social injuries - as exemplified by physical abuse, the denial of 
rights, and denigration - that the normative patterns of mutual recog- 
lution found in the social lifeworld have any chance of being realized. 
For each of the negative emotional reactions that accompany the ex- 
perience of having one's claims to recognition disregarded holds out 
tlio possibility that the injustice done to one will cognitively disclose 
itself and become a motive for political resistance. 

Of course, die weakness of this foothold of morality within social 
reality is shown by the fact that, in these affective re.utions, the inju.stici' 
of disrespect does not inevitably have to reveal itself but merely can. 
Empirically, whether the cognitive potential inherent in fnaling hurt or 
ashamed becomes a moral-political conviction depend! above all on 
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how the affected subject's cultural-political environment is constructed: 
only if the means of articulation of a social movement are available 
can the experience of disrespect become a souiw df tnoti'VaHon jfor 
acts of political resistance. The developmental logic of such collective 
movements can, however, only be discovered via an analysis that 
attempts to explain sodal struggles on the bidis ol^ <^ dyiuonics cHf 
morad experiences. 



Part III 

Social-philosophical 
Perspectives: 



Morality and Societal Development 



Using the resources of an empirically grounded phenomenology, we 
have been able to show that Hegel's and Mead's triputite distinction 
among forms of recognition did not entirely miss its mark in social 
reality. Indeed, it turned out to be fltoroughly capable of fruitfully 
disclosing the moral infrastructure of interactions. As a result, it was 
also possible (as both authors had supposed) to map these various 
patterns of recognition onto different types of practical relations- 
to-self, that is, onto ways of relating positively to oneself. It was then no 
longer difficult to distinguish, in a second step, forms of social dis> 
respect to tfenttS Of ffte specific level of persons' practical relations-to- 
self they can damage or even destroy. The very provisional distinction 
between the violation of the body, the denial of rights, and the deni- 
gration of ways of life provides us vrith the conceptual means for 
making fairly plausible what renders Hegel's and Mead's conunon 
approach so provocative: the thesis that the moral force within lived 
social reality that is responsible for development and progress is a 
struggle for recognition. Tliis is a stronj; claim, one tliat sometimes 
seems to suggest a philosophy of history, and in order to give it a 
theoretically dd^Q^teldiiA, evidence Would hav@ td% |>tl^rttied M 
the effect that the eSi^Wiience of disrespect represents the affective 
source of knowledge for social resistance and collective uprisings. But 
that, too, is not something that I can directly prove here. Instead, I 
must settle for an indirocl Iiislorical and illustra(i\e approacli. 

To this end, 1 shall lirsl return to the effort to bring up to date the 
tradition of social philosophy found in the work of Hegel and Mead. 
When wc examine tlu- iiistory of post-Hi'j',i'lian thtniglit in st aich of 
theories with comparable theoretical intei\tions, we encounter a number 
of approaches in ^httii liiisttiqeiSsil d#v«iI«opfn<er(t It viiWed - dravrtng, 
in part, on Hegel, but never with reference to Mead as llu- .igonistic 
process found in the struggle for recognition. The systematic differen- 
tiation of the three forms of recognition can now help to make trans- 
parenl (he confusions upon which post-Hegelian conceptions have 
previously always run aground. The social philosophies of Mar^, Sorel, 
and Sartro raprtMnt tha most significant examples of an intellectual 
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current that theorizes social conflicts as charged with demands for 
recognition (in opposition to Hobbes and Machiavelli) but without 
ever really being able to see through to tibeir moral infrastructure 

(chapter 7). 

The further critical development of this tradition requires an ac- 
count of die historical, empirical indicators that allow it to seem at all 

plausible to speak of a 'struggle for recognition' setting the pace of 
historical transformations. For this reason, I shall attempt, second, to 
explicate briefly tiie moral logic of sodal struggles in such a way that 
it no longer appears to be completely misgtiided to suppose that these 
struggles represent the actual source of motivation for social progress 
(chapter 8). 

If, in this sense, Hegoi's conception of the 'struggle for recognition' 
- as corrected by Mead's social psychology - is to be made the guiding 
thread of a critical sodal theory, then tiKis requires, finally, a philo- 
sophical justification for its underlying normative principle. This is to 
be attempted, in the final chapter, by way of a formal conception of 
ethical life, in which intersubjective conditions for personal integrity 
will be interpreted, taken together, as presuppositions for individual 
self-realization (chapter 9). 



7 



Traces of a Tradition in Social 
Philosophy: Marx, Sorel, Sartre 



The differentiated, recognition-based model of conflict that Hegel 
worked out in his Jena years was never able to exercise any significant 
influence upon the history of social philosophy. It remained forever in 
thi' shadow of the methodologically sophisticated and, from a literary 
standpoint, certainly mote impressive Phciioinciiology of Spirit, in which 
the topic of a 'struggle for recognition' was restricted to the issue of 
the conditions for the emergence of 'self-consciousness'. The chapter 
on 'lordship and bondage' was nevertheless sufficiently suggestive to 
bring about a change in political theory, as a consequence of which the 
central themes of fhc iMrlier writings could still, in essence, remain 
present. By suggt sting (hat the coiiflict between the lord and the bonds- 
man be interpreted as a struggle over the recognition of identity-claims, 
Hegel was able to initiate an intellectual movement in which social 
diremption [Eiitziuciung] could be traced back - piicc Machiavelli and 
Hobbes - to the experience of moral claims being violated. The author 
in whose work this epoch-making redefinition of social struggle left its 
first and, up to the present day, most inlluential traces is Karl Marx. 
In his theory of class struggle, the intuitive moral theoiy guiding the 
young Hegel enters into a tension-ridden, highly ambivalent syn- 
thesis with currents of utilitarianism. After decades of economistic 
reductionism within Marxism, Georges Sorel then attempted to re- 
introduce the process of sodal transformation into the perspective of 
a struggle for recognition. Influenced more by Vico and Bergson tlian 
by Hegel, his contributions to overcoming sodal-sdentific utilitarian- 
ism represent an almost dangerously failed attempt to interpret his- 
tory in tarmi ofa tfiaoiy of recognition. In the most recent past, finally, 
it w«s above all J«an>Peul Sartre who contributed to the idea of 
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making a 'struggle for recognition' fruitful for the pvirposes of a criti- 
cally oriented social theory. From the beginning, however, his existen- 
tialist version of the Hegelian conception was in tension with themes 

- suggestive of a theorv of recognition found in his political com- 
mentaries. In each of these cases, the decisive reason for the failure 
of die theoretical approach represerited by Marx, Sorel, and Sartre is 
clearly the same. The process of social de\'elopment is always consid- 
ered only in terms of one of the three moral aspects of the movement 
of recognition that we have systematically distinguished, drawing on 
the early I legel. Despite this, these various thi-ories reprcvsent the frag- 
ments of a tradition of thought that, in its subsequent development, 
indicates what an interpretation of moral progress in terms of a theory 
of recognition must accomplish. 

Already in the case of Marx, who had access to the Phenomenology 
of Spirit hut not the RealpMosophie, the idea of a struggle for recogni- 
tion is discussed (in the Paris manuscripts) in the narrowed version 
foimd in the dialectic of lordsliip and bondage. As a result, at the start 
of his creative work, Marx succumbed to the problematic tendency to 
reduce the spectrum of demands for recognition to the dimension of 
self-realization through labour.' But Marx bases his initial philosophi- 
cal anthropology on a concept of labour which is so normatively 
charged that he can construe the act of production itself as a process 
of intersubjective recognition. In the course of fully integrated labour 

- which is conceived of on the model of artistic or craft activities^ - the 
experience of having an ability objectified is st) intertwined with the 
mental [geistige\ anticipation of a possible consumer that this experi- 
ence gives the individual an intersubjectively mediated feeling of self- 
worth. Thus, in his excerpt from James Mill's political economy (written 
at the same time as the Taris manuscripts),' Marx speaks of the dou- 
ble affirmation' - vis-Jk-vis both oneself and the other - that one experi- 
ences through laboiu" in the mirror of the object produced, one can 
not" only experience oneself as an individual possessed of particular 
abilities but also understand oneself to be a person capable of providing 
for the needs of a concrete partner in interaction.'' From this per- 
spective, Marx views capitalism - that is, a single class's control of the 
means of production - as a social order that inevitably destroys the 
interpersonal relations of recognition mediated by labour. For, in be- 
ing cut off from the means of production, workers also have the pos- 
sibility for independently controlling their activity torn away from 
them, control that represents a social precondition foi llx-ii being able 
to recognize each other as cooperative partnijrs wilhin ii context of 
commxmity life. But if the capitalist organization of aocivty rMults In 
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the destruction of labour-mediated relationships of recognition, then 
the historical conflict this generates has to be understood as a struggle 
for recognition. Thus, in line with tiie lordship and bondage dialectic 
of the Phctioiiu'iiolo^i/, the early Marx can interpret tlie social confron- 
tations of his time as a moral struggle waged by oppressed workers 
for the restitution of social opportunities for full recognition. Initially, 
he conceives of class struggle not as a strategic battle over the acqui- 
sition of material goods or instruments of power but rather as a moral 
conflict in which what is at issue is the 'emancipation' of labour as 
the crucial condition for both symmetrical esteem and basic self- 
confidence. Admittedly, this interpretation involved a series of specu- 
lative assumptions about the philosophy of history, as Marx soon 
acknowledged, at least to tlie extent that he retained onlv a weakened 
form of them in the further course of his scientific analysis of capitalism. 

The young Marx was able to connect up with the recognition-based 
model of conflict found in Hegel's Phfiunncnoln^^y onlv becousr, in his 
anthropological concept of labour, he directly identified the element 
of personal self-realization with that of intersubjective recognition. His 
model has to be read as claiming that, in producing, one not only 
realizes oneself (in gradually objectifying one's individual abilities) 
but also, at the same time, affectively recognizes all of one's inter- 
action partners, since one anticipates ihem to be needy co-subjects. Rut 
once this unified activity is fragmented by capitalist relations of pro- 
duction, every struggle for self-realization has to be imderstood as 
being a contribution to the reinstatement of reciprocal relationships 
of recognition as well. Ihis is because the recovery of the possibility of 
autonomous labour would re-establish, in a single stroke, the sodal 
conditions under which subjects mutually affirm each other as needy 
species-beings. The fact that a model of tliis sort represents a highly 
problematic confluence of elements from Romanticism's expressionist 
conception of human nature, Fcuerbach's concept of love, and British 
political economy is something that Marx, for lack of distance, was 
hever really able to recognize. Nonetheless, the untenable premises 
behind his speculations on the philosophy of history must soon have 
become sufficiently evident to him that he abandoned them by mov- 
ing in a new theoretical direction. Even when labour is thought of in 
terms of an aesthetics of production - as an artistic or craft activity - 
it is impossible to conceptualize labour simply as a process of the 
objectification of essential 'itmer' energies,"* nor is it plausible to con- 
ceive of labour, in and of itself, as the complete realization of relation- 
ships ot inler.subjcclive recognition. The objectification model creates the 
mistaken impr«Mlon of individual traits and abilities being something 
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always already fully present in the mind, which can then be subse- 
quently expressed only in the act of production. And although the 
idea that, in working with objects, other subjects must remain present 
as possible consumers - indeed, that they arc recognized as needy 
beings - does bring to light an intersubjeclivc level of all creative 
work, it reduces the possible relationships of recognition between 
people to the satisfaction of material needs. In his early writings, then, 
Marx narrows Hegel's model of the 'struggle for recognition' in the 
direction of an aesthetics of production. As a result, however, all 
aspects of intersubjective recognition thai do not stem directly from 
the process of cooperative, self-managed laLx)ur get excluded from the 
moral spectrum of the social struggles occurring in Marx's day. And, 
in this way, Marx secretly tied them to the goal of self-realization 
through production. Of course, with its intentional overstatement, his 
concept of 'alienated labour' (laden, as it was, with presuppositions 
taken from the philosophy of history) did focus attention on the phe- 
nomena of degradation resulting from the capitalist organization of 
labour.' Indeed, in so doing, he opened up, for the first time, the very 
possibilitv of conceptualizing social labour itself as a medium of rec- 
Ogrution and, accordingly, as an arena of possible disrespect. At the 
same time, because his model of conflict is so one-sidedly committed 
to an aesthetics of pnKluclion, Marx was prevented from locating the 
alienation of labour wilhm the fabric of relationships of intersubjective 
recognition in a way that could reveal its moral importance for the 
social struggles of his time. 

Marx was able to free himself from this one-sideil model of conflict 
only after he had rid the 'anthropological' concept of labour found in 
his early work of its excessive claitns regarding the philosophy of 
history to such an extent that he could make it thi' categorial founda- 
tion for his critique of political economy/ At this point, however, the 
restriction of the moral theory in terms of which he had always per- 
ceived the social struggles of his lime became the gateway for utilitar- 
ian themes." For the purposes of the analysis of capital, Marx retained 
his earlier idea that labour represents not only the societal creation of 
value but also the externalization of essential human energies. For, by 
itself, the conception of human labour activity as both a factor of pro- 
duction and an act of expression made it possible for him to view 
capitalist society as both a socio-economic formahon and a particular 
relationship of human self-reification. In the meantime, however, what 
Marx gave up along the path to the analysis of CtpilaliBm is the 
Feuerbachian idea that every act of unalien.ited IflbOttT had to be in- 
terpreted as a kind of loving affirmation of tho n««dlniwi of aU other 
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members of the species. In SO doing, however, Marx gave up the 
resource that had previously allowed him to connect up, in terms of 
the philosophy of history, widi Hegel's model of tihe struggle for recogn- 
ition: if individual self-realization through labour no longer automati- 
cally entails a recognizing reference to other subjects, then interpreting 
the struggle of workers as a struggle over the social conditions for 
recognition is no longer a matter of course. This put him in an awk- 
ward situation, since, in giving up this assumption, he also lost the 
key for interpreting class struggle in terms of the philosophy of his- 
tory. To extricate himself from this situation, he appropriated a utili- 
tarian model of social conflict: in his analysis of capitalism, he let the 
laws of motion of the conflict between dififierent classes be fixed - in 
accordance with his new set of basic concepts - by the antagonism 
between economic interests. For Marx, class struggle now no longer 
represents a struggle for recognition (as Hegel interpreted it) but is 
conceptualized along the lines of the traditional model of a struggle 
for (economic) self-assertion. The tlieoretical position occupied by a 
moral coitflict resulting from the destruction of conditions for mutual 
recognition is suddenly taken by structurally conditioned competition 
over interests. 

Marx could clearly adopt this new model of coi\flict all the more 

easily becau.sc he had already indirectly prepared the way by narrowing 
the moral theory of the initial interpretive approach. For, in retrospect, 
by reducing tihe goals of class struggle to only those demands that are 
directly connected to the organization of social labour, he made it easy 
to abstract from all the political concerns stemming from the violation 
of moral claims as such. Marx's early works already contain, in germ, 
the possibility of a transition to a utilitarian model of struggle, since 
they restrict the spectrum of demands for recognition down to one 
dimension, which - following die discontinuation of the additional 
interpretation in terms of philosophical anthropology - could easily 
be made into a merely economic interest. For this reason, in his critique 
of political economy - to the extent that Marx discusses the sodal 
struggle of workers at all as part of his immanent analysis of the 
growing autonomy of capital - he generally attributes only tliose as- 
pirations to it tftat stem from the 'objective' interests of the proletariat. 
By contrast, the idea that there is a connection between one's position 
in the production process and one's moral experiences resulting from 
disappointed identity-daims is nowhere to be found. This is not sig- 
nificantly altered even by those passages in Capital in which Marx 
refers to socuil confrontations that seem to follow the pattern of a 
collectivi ttrugglt for the extension of legal claims.' For his highly 
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ambivalent relation to the achievements of modern legal universalism 
prevented Marx from seeing in such conflicts the entirely benign evid- 
ence of a battle that workers must wage against the legal neglect of 
their class-specific concerns. Marx was much too convinced of the idea 
that the bourgeois ideas of freedom and equality serve the capitalist 
economy's need for legitimation to be able to treat the legal aspects of 
the struggle for recognition as something unambiguously positive.'" 

One does, however, find a genuine alternative to these utilitarian 
tendencies in those parts of Marx's mature work devoted not to the 
development of economic theory but to historical and political analysis. 
Here, he is guided by a model of social conflict that contrasts with the 
model found in the writings on the theory of capital to the extent that 
it takes into account, in an almost Horderian sense, the culturally 
inherited forms of life of various social groups." Initially, this broad- 
ening of Marx's perspective is simply a result of his methodological 
intention to provide, in his historical studies, a narrative depiction of 
the actual course of the processes that he had studied in his economic 
analyses under the sole and, to a certain extent, functionalist stand- 
point of the establishment of cay^ilalist relations. Hence, Marx's 
account now has to take into consideration all the aspects of social 
reality that influence how, in actual conflicts, the estremged groups 
experience their situation and, accordingly, ncl politically. But, for Marx, 
this incorporation of class-specific everyday culture necessarily alters 
the model in terms of which behaviour in political conflict is itself to 
be explained: if it is the case that culturally inherited lifestyles are 
what shape the way in which social circumstances and privations are 
experienced, then the question of which objectives the various groups 
in a political confrontation are pursuing can no longer be decided on 
the basis of a pure weigiiing of interests. Thus Marx had to take his 
explanatory approach in a different direction, so that conflict would 
come to be seen as depending on the values reflected in each of the 
culturally inherited forms of life: in these social struggles, groups or 
classes confront each other in an attempt to defend and establish the 
values that guarantee their identities. This is why the model of conflict 
underlying Marx's 'Eighteenth Brumaire' and 'Civil War in France' is 
best termed 'expressivisf 

This concept is not meant to refer only to the fact that the behaviour 
of participants in coiillict is to be understood as an expressive phe- 
nomenon, that is, on the model of an expressive action in which feelings 
and attitudes are made known. That, of course, is ilw I'riinnry reason 
why Marx incorporates within his investigation.s eiii|'ii u .il information 
about the religious traditions and everyday lifMtylM nf th« different 
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groups, since these facts provide the best resource for identifying 
collective values. In addition, however, 'expressivist' is also meant to 
characterize the tendency in these vmtings to present the covuse of 
social confrontations themselves in terms of the literary genre of a 
drama, by portraying the clashing class fractions as actors in a fight 
in which their very existence is at stake." In his political-historical 
studies, Marx explicates class struggle - in clear contrast to his writ- 
ings on the theory of capitalism - according to the model of an ethical 
diremption [ethische Entzweiung]. In die social events that he so dra- 
matically recounts, the collective actors opposing each other are 
oriented towards divergent values, owing to their positions within 
society. In taking this approach, Marx again - against his utilitarian 
inclinations - moved closer to Hegel's model of a 'struggle for recog- 
nition'. At the same time, he committed himself no further on the 
issue of whether the struggles he portrayed actually entail moral de- 
mands that are linked to the structure of relationships of recognition. 
In this context, the term 'expressivist' has, instead, yet a third mean- 
ing: it emphasizes the tendency in Marx's historical works to conceive 
of class struggle merely as a confrontation over collective forms of 
self-realization. But, on this view, the conllicls depicted would not 
actually represent mortil phenomena that admit of the possibility of a 
social resolution but rather historical excerpts from an eternal Struggle 
between inJierently incompatible values. 

Marx himself was nowhere able to connect systematically the utili- 
tarian approach of the economic writings and the expressivist approach 
of the hisloncal studies, so as to keep these two models of conflict 
from clashing in his mature work. The principle of economically de- 
termined, interest-based conflict stands, luimediated, alongsitie the 
relativistic explanation of all conflicts in terms of incompatible aspira- 
tions for self-realization. But Marx was never able to comprehend in 
systematic terms the struggle of social classes - which docs, after all, 
constitute a core component of his own theory - as a form ot morally 
motivated conflict over the expansion of (analytically distinct) recog- 
nition relations. For this reason, it was never really possibl(> for him to 
anchor the normative aspiratioiis of liis own project within the same 
social process that consistently held his attention under Ihe heading of 
'class struggle'. 

It is against these utilitarian tendencies - which, owing to Marx's 
privileging of the model of interest-oriented agents, quickly spread 
through the tradition of historical materialism - that George Sorel 
battled in all his writijigs. His tlieoretical oeuvre represents one of the 
most original and yet, politically/ most ambivalent products of the 
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history of Marxism. By temperament easily enthused, Sorel does not 
shy away either from switching political fronts frequently or from 
appropriating the most diverse currents of thought in a manner that 
clearly transcends the bounds of eclecticism. In the course of his prac- 
tical engagement, he sympathized with the monarchist Right no less 
than with Russian Bolsheviks, and His work on a new version of 
Marxism was inspired by Vico as well as Bergson, by Durkheim as 
much as by the American pragmatists.'' But, from the start, the basic 
theoretical conviction that runs like a thread through his life-work and 
explains, in retrospect, the abrupt transitions is the intention of over- 
coming utilitarianism as the system of thought that allows Marxism to 
misidentifjr, with enormous consequences, its own ethical goals:'* for 
Sorel, the notion that human action would reduce to the purposive- 
rational pursuit of interests is a fundamental barrier to discovering the 
moral drives tlial actually guide people in their creative accomplish- 
ments. Along the path set out for his theoretical work bv this starting 
position, Sorel was destined to arrive at a moral conception of social 
struggle that would overlap with the young Hegel's model of conflict 
at not a few points. 

The foundation of Sorel's theory is found in a concept of social 
action that is oriented towards the creative generation of the new, 
instead of the purposive-rational pursuit of interests. But already in 
his discussion of Vico's work, from which he gained his first insights 
into the social role of human creativity, this starting-point in utilitari- 
anism is further modified in terms of moral theory. The creatively 
generated idea-complexes that constitute the cultural horizon of a 
historical epoch are primarily composed of the ideas that establish 
what is to count as ethically gcxid and humane. The next step, in 
which Sorel attempts to make tliis conceptual framework more precise, 
also owes a great deal to an intt-rpretation of Vico's views: because 
there is no agreement on the criteria according to which notions of the 
ethically good are measured, the historical process in which new ideas 
£ire creatively produced takes the form of a struggle between classes. 
Social classes are constantly trying to formulate their own norms and 
their notions of honour m more universal terms, so as to demonstrate 
the appropriateness of these ideas for the organization of society as a 
whole. But since a socially encompassing means of expression for 
particularistic conceptions of morality is to be found only in the medium 
of rights, dass struggle inevitably takes the form of legal confrontations: 



History is made m the struggles of groups. But Viiii ronlind thnt these 
Struggles are not all of the same sort, something that conlwnporary 
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Marxists often forget. There are conflicts that serve to seize political 
power . . . and there are others over the acquisition of rights. The latter 

struggles may be considered only when one is sp>eaking of class struggle 
in Marx's sense. In order to avoid misunderstandings, it would perhaps 
be good to label this 'class struggle over rights', in order to indicate that 
they have, as their principle, the existence of conflict between juridical 
conceptions." 



Of course, this principle also does not yet reveal, in any detail, how 
to view die social opposition between legal norms and class-specific 
morality, which is supposed to give rise to the 'ethical nature of the 
class struggle'."' Essentially, up to now, all that has been shown is that 
social groups must always translate tiKeir ideas about what is ethically 
good into legal concepts before they arc able to introduce them into 
the field of societal confrontations. What impelled Sorel to illuminate 
the relationship between law and morality further was his encounter 
with 'ethical socialism', as a current of thought thai is primarily con- 
cerned with the foundations of Marxism in moral theory. Sorel did 
not, admittedly, appropriate this new approach - which attempts to 
ground the claims of Maixian theorv rigorously in Kantian ethics - as 
such but rather gave it an original and, as it were, tiegeliaruzed re- 
interpretation, which ultimately led to an empirical hypothesis about 
the ( harjcter of our (."\'er\'da\' moral conceptions. At this point, Sorel 
traced the etiiical norms repeatedly introduced into legal corifrontations 
by oppressed classes back to affective experiences within the specific 
sphere of social life that the voting F legol had summarized under the 
category of 'natural etiiical life': in the family, every human individual 
acquires, via the practice of 'reciprocal devotion and respect'," a moral 
sensoriimi that constitutes the core of all his or her later ideas about 
what is ethically good. These mature moral conceptions represent, 
therefore, nothing but the socially generalized version of values that 
the individual was able, as a child, to acquire through experience, 
values regarding what constitutes the conditions for an 'honourable 
hfe'." But these affectively anchored standards and norms do not 
provide 'anv means of constructing a now juridical system', even if 
they have become an established component of collective notions about 
morality, since, as Sorel concisely puts it, they can contain only 
'negations'.^" What is meant Itere is that only negative emotional reac- 
tions reveal to individuals or social groups their conception of the 
ethical good. For Sorel, morality represents the sum total of all the 
feelings of htirt and violation with which we react every time we con- 
front something that we consider to be morally indefensible. In this 
sense, the diitincHon between morality and law is to be measured in 
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terms of the fundamental difference between negative emotional reac- 
tions and positively established norms. 

In ligjit of this, the picture of inter-class conflicts over rights that 
Sorel has been developing undergoes a significant extension. He now 
sees the motivational force perpetuating the mm al struggle of oppressed 
classes to be the collective feelings of having been treated with injustice 
or disdain. The ethical demands acquired by liiat social group through 
familial devotion take the form of social feelings of having been un- 
justly treated and flow into the social life-process in such a way that 
they necessarily lead to a confrontation with the dominant, legally 
established system of norms. To express tliis idea, Sorel makes use of 
a conceptual distinction between 'historical' (established) and 'httman' 
(moral) mandates: 

Then the historical mandate, the basis ol all suciai organization, enters 
into conflict with the human claim, which morality teaches us to con- 
sider. This opposition can long rest without effect, but there are always 
cases when the pleas of the oppressed individual seem more sacred to 
us tfian traditions, the necessities of order> the principles on which society 
rests.*" 

What this line of thought also reveals, however, is that Sorel bases 
his normative model of class struggle on a relativistically foreshortened 
concept of law. For him, the legal ortler of a society is just the expression 
of the positive norms into which the class that has attained political 
power has been alile to transform its own |irevious leelings of having 
been socially disrespected. Hence, conversely, every oppressed class 
that tries to fight the selective legal system of tiie ruling social order 
also must creatively transform its (initially only negative) conceptions 
of morality into positive legal norms before it can compete for polit- 
ical power. Hence, the legal order of every state represents merely the 
embodiment of the particularistic feelings of having been unjustly 
treated possessed by every social class that, for morally contingent 
reetsons, is in power at any given moment. By thus conceiving of 'law' 
exclusively in terms of tecliniqiies of power, Sorel makes hiniself 
hopelessly blind to the universalislic potential of legal recognition, 
and his final modification of the h.isii theoretical model does nothing 
to change this. Having come imder the strong influence of Bergson,^^ 
he developed a concept of social my tli, on the basis of Bergson's vitalism 
[Lebensphilosophie], that is supposed to reveal the cognitu r i (institu- 
tion of the process by vvltich new legal ideas are colleclivi'U |>iotliiceii: 
because, as primarily affective beings, humans iiave iiiluilive access to 
vivid images more easily than to rational argumnntntlorw what best 
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enables oppressed classes' 'ardent sentiment of indignation'^' to be 
transformed into positive legal principles are social myths in which an 
indeterminate future is given a vivid depiction. 

The doctrine of social myth merely put the seal on the tendency that 
eventually came to dominate Sorel's attempt to transform Marxism in 
tenns of moral dieory. Although he, like no other, equipped the inter- 
pretive framework provided by the idea of a struggle for recognition 
with the empirical material of moral feelings, he steered this approach 
back onto the tracks of the Machiavellian tradition. Since, in principle, 
ever\' group-specific claim to an 'honourable life' is backed by the 
same interest in legal recognition, any legal system can lay claim to 
the same validity, as long as it is based on political power. This 
relativistic consequence is due to a tacit elision of the distinction 
between two forms of recognition, which Hegel and Mead had 
each held neatly apart: for if the need for collective self-respect, on 
which Sorel largely focused, is suddenly conceived as a demand that 
can be completely met within the legal form of recognition, then its 
pressure towards formal universalization necessarily has to be forced 
out of the picture. With regard to group-specific feelings of having 
been unjustly treated, which his entire theory is tailored to analysing, 
Sorel does not distinguish sufficiently between disrespect for values 
and the violation of expectations associated with autonomy. HdS is 
why he does not view law as a medium in which subjects' univers- 
alizable claims to autonomy are recognized, but rather as a means for 
expri<ssing conceptions of a virtuous life, conceptions that serve 
particularistic needs. As a result, he lacks a normative criterion for 
distinguishing between morally justified and unjustified legal systems, 
so that, in tiie end, the inner constitution of a legal system is simply 
left to political power-struggles. The theoretical decisiveness with which 
Sorel reduced the struggle for recognition down to that one dimension 
of self-reali/ation could not but havi' fatal consequences for his polit- 
ical orientations. Because he never managed to separate the moral 
achievements of the bourgeois state from its class specific implemen- 
tation, he was always on the side that - indepeiulent of any other 
political or normative differences - had set about radically destroying 
it.^' This is even true of those indirect students of Sorel's who, like 
Hendrik de Man, were inspired by his writings, at least to the extent 
of analysing the social resistance of the working class along lines of 
injured feelings of honour instead of economic interests. In de Man as 
well, the peculiar inability' to perceive the universalistic content of the 
sphere of modern law eventually led him to sympathize with populist 
currents of the political right.? 
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Sorel's work is something that Sartre - the third representative of 
the intellectual movement that interests us here - referred to with only 
the greatest disdain.^ Nevertheless, in his later writings, he shared 
with Sorel the theoretical view that social conflicts are to be under- 
stood, above all, as disruptions in relationships of recognition between 
collective actors. First, of course, Sartre had to wrest this interpretive 
model - which is primarily a component of his analyses of politics and 
events of the day - away from his existentialist beginnings through 
continual revision. For, in his main early work (that is, in Being and 
Nothiw^uc^fi), he was so strongly convinced of the intrinsic impossibil- 
ity of successful interaction between people that he could not take into 
account the vantage-point of sodal communication that was only par- 
tially distorted. 

Sartre's initial theory of intersubjectivity, in which the 'struggle for 
recognition' finds itself eternalized as an existential fact of human 
Dasein, resulted from applying the ontological dualism of 'being-for- 
itself and 'being-in-itself to the transcendental philosophical problem 
of the existence of the other. Because, as a being-for-itself , every human 
subject lives in a state of permanent transcendence of current plans 
for action, one must experience the gaze of the other tin' only way 
by which one can reach self-consciousness at all - as objcctivating, in 
that it defines one in terms of only one of the ways in which one couki 
possibly exist. Hence, the only way to avoid the danger of an 
objectivation of this sort (whidK is signalled by negative emotions) is 
to invert the direction of the gaze-relationship niul to define the other 
in terms of one single life-project. These dynamics of reciprocal 
reification introduce an element of coriflict into all forms of social 
interaction, so lliat ihc prospect of a state of interpersonal reconcilia- 
tion is, as it were, ontologically excluded.^ 

Soon, however, in his writings in political philosophy, Sartre .illowed 
this negativistic theory of intersubjectivity, the conceiitual weaknesses 
of which have since been illuminated from a number of sides,'" to 
recede quietly behind a more strongly historicizing approach. In the 
short study Aiiti-Scniitc ami Jew, which marks a clear point of theoret- 
ical reorientation, Sartre views anti-Semitism as a form of social dis- 
respect whose causes are to be fovmd in the historical dimension of 
daSS-specit'ic experiences of the petty bourgeoisie. And, accordingly, 
he examines Jews' social norms of conduct as expressions of a desper- 
ate attempt to maintain a kind of collective self-respect under condi- 
tions of denied recognition.^^ This change in tlie subject-matter of 
Sartre's phenomenological analysis also clandestinely altOfBd the logic 
that was supposed to determine htteractlvo raiatlonihlpi between 
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people, fk'causf the position previously occupied by existential ex- 
periences of individual subjects came to be taken by historical experi- 
ences of social collectives, the possibility of modification came into 
view. The conceptual model thus outlined indicates the path that Sartre 
then took in a series of further studies on the political situation of his 
time. 1 he struggle for recognition no longer represented an inescap- 
able and unfathomable structural feature of human existence. Rather, 
it came to be interpreted as a phenomenon that is caused by an asym- 
metrical relationship between social groups and is, in principle, open 
to being overcome. This historicallv relativized model of conflict came 
to dominate the essays Sartre composed on the anti-colonialist move- 
ment of iiL'gritude in particular.^ There, colonialism is understood as a 
social situation that distorts intersubjective relationships of reciprocal 
recognition in such a way that the participant groups are pressed into 
a quasi-nem otic scheme of behaviour. The only way that the colonizers 
can work through the self-contempt that they feel for tliemselvcs 
as a result of systematically denigrating the native people is through 
cynicism or heightened aggression, and the only way tht colonized 
are able to endure the 'common degradation' is bv splitting iheii' con- 
duct into the two parts of ritual transgression and habitual over- 
accommodation.^' 

Although Sartre's points may seem overdone or even crude, 
compared with studies in social psychology, they are based on a 
communications-theoretic interpretation that is quite interesting for 
empirical purposes: for Sartre, the asymmetrical patterns of communi- 
cation between the settler and the native that are found in the colonial 
system represent inti i activ e relations that demand from both sides the 
simultaneous denial .ind maintenance of relationships of mutual rec- 
ognition, l or, in order loi uiteiaction to be possible at all, the colonial 
master has to both recognize and disrespect the native as a hun\an 
person in just the way that tlie latter is forced into 'laying claims to 
and denying the human condition at the same time'.'' As a label for 
the type of social relationship that must result from this reciprocal 
denial of claims to recognition (that are nevertheless raised), Sartre 
introduced the concept oi 'neurosis' at this point, even though he will 
provide the systematic foundation for this concept only later, in the 
ambitious study of Flaubert: here, as there, 'neiu'otir' is meant to des- 
ignate not an individual behavioural disorder with a psycliological 
aetiology but rather a pathological distortion of relations of interaction 
stemming from the reciprocal denial of relationships of recognition 
that are still effective below the surface. ' 

Admitt«dly> it ii precisely the essays on colonialism that make 
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e^edally clear the extent to which Sartre was still in the dark as to 
what is actually supposed to make human beings worthy of recogni- 
tion. On the one hand, he selected, as the criterion for the disrespect 
done to native peoples within the colonial system, the intentional denial 
of human rights'. But, normatively speaking, such a definition pre- 
supposes a form of universalism wifil regard to human rights, some- 
thing that he asserted, at another point, to be 'nothing but an ideology 
of lies, a perfect justification for pillage'. ' Hence, in the same context, 
one finds the view that the native peoples within the colonial system 
remain without social recognition for their 'status as a human being' 
because, structurally, their specific ways of life and forms of self- 
realization are not tolerated^ On their own, both accounts are mean- 
ingful, as long as thev are neatlv separated. In Sartre's hands, however, 
they come to be confounded - within one and the same text - to such 
an extent that each of them loses its normative significance. 

This conceptual imprecision betrays the fact that the development 
of Sartre's philosophical theory was never quite able to keep up with 
the development of his political analjrses. For, despite several attempts, 
he was never able to provide a systematic justification for tlie norma- 
tive presuppositions that had to be employed in viewing contlicls 
from the moral standpoint that is based on the reciprocity of rdar 
tionships of recognition.'^ In (lie philosophical writings of the late Sartre, 
one finds a normative conception of mutual recognition frequently 
hinted at but never developed to the level of explication that would 
have been reopiired for its precise use in analysing events of the day. 
Hence, in his political writings, Sartre ultimately succumbed to the same 
conceptual confusion which so shaped Sorel's political theory. Because 
Sartre, too, failed to draw an analyticallv clear line between law-based 
and law-transcending forms of mutual recognition, he could not avoid 
confounding the pursuit of self-realization and the pursuit of an ex- 
pansion of rights, just as Sorel had done. Like Sore!, Sartre was thus 
unable to give the formalism of bourgeois law the moral significance 
that it is revealed to have once one distinguishes, following Hegel and 
Mead, the three different levels of the 'struggle for recognition'. 

The current of tliought represented by the examples of Marx, Sorel, 
and Sartre was certainly able to extend and eiuich the model of a 
stn.iggle for recognition with which Hegel, in the Jena writings, had 
boldly opposed modern social philosophy. Marx succeeded, thanks to 
the overall outiine of his basic concepts, in slunviiij', labour to be a 
central medium of mutual recognition, even thougii he diii so in the 
exaggerated terms of a philosophy of history. Surel wi\h «iblf to reveal, 
as tite affective side of struggle on which Hagal hnd focuMd, many of 
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the collective feelings of being disrespected that are rarely con^i^^i^' 
by academic theories; and Sartre, finally, used the concept of 'o^jiecgve 
neurosis' to lay the groundwork for a perspective from which it ap^ 
pears possible to understand social structures of domination in gen- 
eral as a pathology of recognition relations. But none of the three 
authors' was able to contribute to the furdier systematic development 
of the conception founded by Hegel and deepened by Mead. Although, 
in empirical contexts, they often made virtuoso use of the model of 
recognition, its normative implication remained too opaque, too alien 
evexv for them to be able to move it to a new leird ot i&Cj0ssi&&su 
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Disrespect and Resistance: 

The Moral Logic of 
Social Conflicts 



At a prethcoretical level, Marx, Sorcl, and Sartre - the three repre- 
sentatives of the tradition brought to light above - could alv^fays count 
on the fact that the self-understanding of the social movements of 
their day was shot thrcnigh with the semantir potential cif a vocabu- 
lary of recognition, for Marx, who followed the working class's at- 
tempts at organizing from the closest distance, it was beyond doubt 
that tlie overarcliiiif; aspirations of the einerginj^ movement could be 
brought together under the concept of 'dignity'. Sorel, a theoretical fore- 
ruimer of French syndicalism, employed the conservative-sounding 
category of 'Ininour' to express the moral content of the political de- 
mands of the workers' movement. And the Sartre of the fifties encoun- 
tered in Frantz Fanon's famous book an anti-colonialist manifesto that 
attempted to explicate the t-xperience of oppressed Black Africa by 
drawing directly on Hegel's doctrine of recognition.' However much 
the idea of tracing social conflicts to the violation of implicit rules of 
mutual recognition may have been an essential eli'ment of the everv- 
day political observations of these three theorists, this experience was 
hardly reflected in the conceptual hamewotk of the emerging sodal 
sciences: in the contexts in which the category of social struggle plays 
any constitutive role at all in revealing social reality, it quickly came 
to be defined, under the influence of Darwinian or utilitarian models, 
in terms of competition over material opportunities. 

Although Emile Durkheim and Ferdinand Tormies both approached 
the development of empirical sociology with the intention of critically 
diagnosing the moral crises of modern societies, neillin ol lliem give 
the phenomenon of social confrontation a system.ilu mU' in ihelr basic 
concepts. However many insights they may hav« had Into th« moral 
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preconditions for social integration, they drew few theoretical conclu- 
sions from this for the category of sodal conflict. Max Weber, on the 
other hand, who sees tfie process of socialization as virtually geared 
towards a conflict of social groups, excludes every aspect of moral 
motivation from his conceptual definition of 'struggle'. Acconling to 
the fomous formulations of his 'Basic Sociological Concepts', an action 
context involves a sodal relationship of struggle 'insofar as the action 
is oriented intentionally to carrying out the ador's own will against 
the resistance of die oAer party or parties' in order to increase the 
actor's power or chance of survival.^ And Georg Simmel, finally, who 
devotes a famous chapter of his Sociology to the sodalizing function of 
conflid, systematically considers a form of sodal 'sensitivity to differ- 
ence' (along with hostility') as a source of conflid, but he does so little 
to trace this dimension of personal or collective identity back to 
intersubjective preconditions assodated with recognition that it is 
im]X)ssible for moral experiences of disrespect to come into view as 
the occasions for sodal conflicts.' Once again, as in so many respects, 
the sodological work of the pragmatist 'Chicago School' constitutes a 
notable exception.' In the textbook edited by Robert Park and Ernest 
Burgess under the title Introduction to llw Science of Sociology, the dis- 
cussion of 'conflicf refers to a 'struggle for recognition'^ with regard 
to tlie particular case of confrontations between nationalities or ethnic 
groups. Nevertheless, aside from the mere mention of 'honor, glory, 
and prestige', this discussion also does not have much to say about 
how the moral logic of social struggles is to be appropriately defined. 

Thus, within academic sodology, the internal cormedion that often 
holds between the emergence of sodal movements and the moral 
experienci" ol disrespect has, to a large extent, been theoretically .severed 
at the start. The motives for rebellion, protest, and resistance have 
generally been transformed into categories of 'interest', and these in- 
terests are supposed to emerge from the objective inequalities in the 
distribution of material opportunities without ever being linked, in 
any way, to the everyday web of moral feelings. Relative to the pre- 
dominance that the Hobbesian conceptual model acquired within 
modem social theory, tlie incomplete, even misguided, proposals of 
Marx, Sorel, and Sartre have remained mere fragments of an invisible, 
undeveloped theoretical tradition. Today, anyone who tries to recon- 
nect with this disrupted effective history of Hegel's counter-model, in 
order to acquire the foundations for a normatively substantive social 
theory, will have to rely primarily on a concept of social struggle that 
takes as its starting-point moral feelings of indignation, rather than 
pre-given inttraatt. In what follows, I want to reconstrud the essential 
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features of an alternative - Hegelian and Meadian - paradigm of this 
sort, up to the point at which it begins to become apparent that recent 
trends within historiography can support the asserted connection 
between moral disrespect and social struggle. 

Even just our effort to develop an empirically grounded phenom- 
enology of forms of recognition made clear that none of the three 
fields of experience can be adequately described without reference to 
an iriherent conflict: the experience of a particular form of recognition 
was shown to be bound up with the disclosing of new possibilities 
with regard to identity, which necessarily result in a struggle for the 
social recognition of those new forms of identity. Of course, the three 
spheres of recognition do not all contain the type of moral tension that 
can set social conflicts in motion, for a struggle can only be character- 
ized as 'social' to the extent that its goals can be generalized beyond 
the horizon of individuals' intentions, to the point where they can 
become the basis for a collective movement. With regard to the dis- 
tinctions made above, the initial implication of this is that love, as the 
most basic form of recognition, does not entail moral experiences that 
could lead, of their own accord, to the formation of social conflicts. 
Every love relationship does, to be sure, involve an existential di- 
mension of struggle, insofar as the intersubjective balance between 
fusion and ego-demarcation can only be maintained through the 
overcoming of resistance on both sides, but tiie goals and desires 
connected with this cannot be generalized beyond liic circle of pri- 
mary relationships, at least not in a way that would make them mat- 
ters of public concern. The forms of recognition associated with rights 
and social esteem, by contrast, do represent a moral context for societal 
conflict, if only because they rely on socially generalized criteria in 
order to function, in light of norms ol the sort constituted by the 
principle of moral responsibility or the values of society, personal 
experiences of disrespect can be interpreted and represented as some- 
thing tliat can potentially affect other subjects. Wliereas liere, in the 
case of legal relations and communities of value, individual goals are, 
in principle, open to social universali/.ation, in love relationships they 
are necessarily enclosed within the narrow boundaries of a primary 
relationship. This categorial restriction already gives us an initial, rough 
idea of how a social stmggle must be understood within the context 
of our discussion. We are dealing here with a practical process in 
which individual experiences of disrespect are read as typical for an 
entire group, and in such a way that they can motivate collective 
demands for expanded relations of recognition, 

What is striking about ^ provisional duflnitloa to begin with, 
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is the purely no;.!;atiye fact titiat it is neutral with regard to the usual 
distinctions within the sociology of conflict." If one interprets social 
struggle from the perspective of moral experiences in the manner 
mentioned, there is no theoretical pre^eommitment in favour of either 
non-violent or violent resistance. Instead, at the level of description, it 
is left entirely open whether social groups employ material, symbolic, 
or passive force to publicly articulate and demand restitution for the 
disrespect and violation that they experience as being typical. The 
suggested conception is also neutral with respect to the traditional 
distinction between intentional and unintentional forms of social con- 
flict, since it asserts nothing about the degree to which actors have to 
be aware of the driving moral motivation of their action. Here, one 
can easily imagine cases in which social movements intersubjectively 
rnisidentify, as it were, the moral core of their resistance by explicating 
it in the inappropriate terms of mere interest-categories. Finally, tihe 
idea that personal and imper.sonal goals represent exclusive alterna- 
tives does not entirely apply to a struggle understood in this way, 
since the struggle can, in principle, only be determined by those uni- 
vcrf.al ideas and appeals in which individual actors see their parti- 
cular experiences of disrespect Eliminated in a positive manner. There 
must be a semantic bridge between the impersonal aspirations of a 
social movement and their participants' private experiences of injury, 
a bridge that is sturdy enough to enable the development of collective 
identity. 

The descriptive openness that thus characterizes the suggested con- 
cept of social struggle stands in contrast to the fixed core of its explan- 
atoiy content. Unlike all utilitarian models of explanation, it suggests 
the view that motives for social resistance and rebellion are formed 
in the context of moral experiences stemming from the violation of 
deeply rooted expectations regarding recognition. These expectations 
are intemally linked to conditions for the formation of personal identity 
in that they indicate the social patterns of recognitii)n that allow sub- 
jects to know themselves to be both autonomous and individuated 
beings within their socio-cultural environment. If these normative 
expectations are disappointed by society, this generates precisely the 
type of moral experience expressed in cases where subjects feel 
disrespected. Hurt feelings of this sort can, however, become the 
motivational basis for collective resistance only if subjects are able to 
articulate them within an intersubjective framework of interpretation 
thai they lan show to be typical for an entire group. In this sense, the 
emergenie ol social movements hinges on the existence of a shared 
somanties that (mablm porsonal experiences of disappointment to be 
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interpreted as something affectmg not just the individual himself or 
herself but also a circle of many other subjects. As Mead saw, the need 
for such semantics is met by the moral doctrines or ideas that are able 
normativeiy to enrich our notions of social community. Along with 
the prospect of broadened recognition relations, these languages open 
up an interpretive perspective for identifying the social causes of 
inciividual injuries. Thus, as soon as ideas nl ihis sort have gained 
influence witliin a society, they generate a >ubcultural horizon of 
interpretation within which experiences of disrespect that, previously, 
had been fragmented and had been coped with privately can then 
become the moral motives for a collective 'struggle for recognition'. 

When we try to grasp, in this way, the process by which social 
struggles emerge, they turn out to involve the experience of recogni- 
tion in more than just the regard mentioned. The collective resistance 
stemming from the socially critical interpretation of commonly shared 
feelings of being disrespected is not .solely a practical instrument with 
which to assert a claim to the future expansion of patterns of recog- 
nition. For the victims of disrespect - as has been shown in philo- 
sophical discussions, in literature, and in social history'' - engaging in 
political action also has the direct function of tearing them out of the 
crippling situation of passively endured humiliation and helping them, 
in turn, on their way to a new, positive relation-to-self. The basis for 
tliis secondary motivation for struggle is connected to the structure of 
the experience of disrespect itself. As we have seen, social shame is a 
moral emotion that expresses the diminished self-respect typically 
accompanying the passive endurance of humiliation and degradation. 
If such inhibitions on action are overcome through involvement in 
collective resistance, individuals uncover a form of expression with 
which they can indirectiy convince themselves of their moral or social 
wortii. For, given the anticipation that a future communication- 
community will recognize them for their present abilities, they find 
themselves socially respected as the persons that they cannot, under 
present circumstances, be recognized for being. In this sense, because 
engaging in political struggle publicly demonstrates the ability that 
was hurtfully disrespected, this participation restores a bit of the in- 
dividual's lost self-respect. This may, of course, be further strength- 
ened by the recognition that the solidarity within the political groups 
offers by enabling participants to esteem each other. 

The foregoing may seem to suggest that all social lonfrontations 
and forms of conflict follow the same pattern of a struggle for recog- 
nition. On this view, the emergence of every collective net of ruHistance 
and rebellion would be traceable to an invariant from«work of moral 
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experiences, within which sodal reality would be interpreted in terms 
of a historically changing grammar of recognition and disrespect. A 
thesis of this sort would lead, however, to the fatal consequence of 
requiring one to dispute, from the outset, the possibility of social 
struggles that obey a logic of the more-or-less conscious pursuit of 
collective interests. Hiat this is not ^e case - that is, that not all forms 
of resistance have their roots in injury to moral claims - is clearly 
shown by the many historical cases in which it was purely the secur- 
ing of economic survival that motivated massive protest and revolt. 
Interests are basic goal-directed orientations that accompany the eco- 
nomic and social circumstances of individuals, if orily because indi- 
viduals must try to obtain the conditions for their own reproduction. 
Such interests become collective attitudes to the extent to which vari- 
ous subjects become aware of the commonality of their social situation 
and, because of tihis, come to see themselves as confronting simlilar 
tasks of reproduction. Feelings of having been disrespected, on the other 
hand, form the core of moral experiences that are part of the structure 
of social interaction because human subjects encounter one another 
with expectations for recognition, expectations on which their psycho- 
logical integrity turns. Feelings of having been unjustly treated can 
lead to coOective actions to the extent to which they come to be expe- 
rienced by an entire circle of subjects as typical for their social situ- 
ation. The models of conflict that start from collective interests are 
those that trace the development and course of sodal struggles back to 
attempts on the part of social groups to obtain or enlarge control over 
certain opportunities for their reproduction. This same line is also 
taken by all those approaches tf\at want to broaden the spectrum of 
these interest-guided struggles by including cultural and symbolic 
goods within the definition of group-specific opportunities for repro- 
duction.* By contrast, the models of conflict that start from collective 
feelings of having been unjustly treated arc those that trace the emer- 
gence and the course of social struggles back to moral experiences of 
social groups who face having legal or social recognition withheld 
from them. In the first case, we are dealing with the analysis of com- 
petition for scarce goods, whereas in the second case, we are dealing 
with the analysis of a strug^e over the intersubjective conditions for 
personal integrity. 

It is important to stress, however, that this second model of conflict, 
based on a theory of recognition, should not try to replace the first, 
utilitarian model but only extend it. It will always be an empirical 
question as to the extent to which a social conflict follows the logic of 
d\e pursuit of interests or die logic of the formation of moral reactions. 
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That notwithstanding, social theory's fixation on the dimension of 
interests has so thoroughly obscured our view of the societal signi- 
ficance of moral feelings that today recognition-theoretic models of 
conflict have the dutv not only to extend hut possibly to correct. The 
collective interest behind a conflict does not have to be seen as some- 
thing ultimate or original but may rather have been constituted within 
a horizon of moral experience that admits of normative claims to rec- 
ognition and respect. This is the case, for example, wherever the social 
esteem for a person or group is so obviously correlated to the level of 
control over certain goods that only tlie acquisition of those goods can 
lead to the corresponding recognition. A number of historical studies 
point in tf\e direction of just sud\ a corrective interpretation of social 
conflicts by focusing on the everyday moral culture of the lower sodal 
classes. The results of these studies can help to lend empirical support 
to the model of conflict developed here and to defend it against 
obvious criticisms. 

Not least under the influence of utilitarian currents of thought, 
historical research on political movements was, for a long time, so 
wedded to the standard model of the collective pursuit of interests 
that the moral grammar of social struggles had to remain hidden from 
it. This only changed in a lasting fashion after the methodological 
intersection of social anthropology and cultural sociology gave rise, 
two decades ago, to a form of historiography that was able to perceive 
more broadly and more accurately the normative presuppositions of 
the way lower social classes engaged in conflict. Tlie advantage of this 
approach over conventional historiography lies in its heightened at- 
tention to the horizon of moral norms of action that are subtly involved 
in everydav life, Aided by the tools of anthropological field research, 
it became possible for historical studies to reveal the implicit rules of 
the normative consensus on which the political reactions of various 
subcultures depend. The impetus for (his sort of reorientation, by which 
the utilitarian presuppositions of the earlier tradition could be replaced 
by normative premises, undoubtedly came from the English historian 
F. P. Thompson. His investigations of tlie e\ervdav moral conceptions 
that motivated the English lower classes to resist the introduction of 
capitalist industrialization prepared the way for an entire line of re- 
search." Thompson took his lead from the idea that social rebellion can 
never be merely a direct expression of experiences of economic hard- 
ship and deprivation. Ratfxer, what cotmts as an unbearable level of 
economic provision is to be measured in terms of the miir.il cvpecta- 
tions that people consensually bring to the organi/alimi ol llie com- 
munity. Hence, practical protest and resistance typically uriM when a 
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change in the economic situation is experienced as a violation of this 
tacit but effective consensus. In this sense, the investigation of social 
struggles presupposes an analysis of tfie moral consensus that un- 
officially governs, within a context of social cooperation, the distribu- 
tion of rights and responsibilities between the dominators and the 
dominated. 

To be sure, this shift of perspective was not yet enough to generate 
the results that, at a historical level, would support the thesis that 
social confrontations can in principle be understood in terms of the 
moral pattern of a struggle for recognition. For that, the further point 
needed to be demonstrated that every violation of an implicit consen- 
sus among diose affected is experienced as something tiKat denies diem 
social recognition and, as a result, injures their feelings of self-worth. 
The first approach to explicating a motivational nexus of this sort has 
been developed in historical studies that have taken Thompson's 
approach and extended it along tlie dimension of individual or collec- 
tive identity. Once the component of subjects' practical relation-to-self 
was taken into account, it quickly became apparent that, for partici- 
pants, the existing consensus in each historical case amounts to a 
normative order that organizes relationships of mutual recognition. In 
this field, pioneering work has been done by Harrington Moore, and 
it is no coincidence that his concept of an 'implicit social contract' 
connects up with Thompson's idea of a 'moral economy'. His com- 
parative studies of revolutionary uprisings in Germany between 1848 
and 1920 concluded that the active and militant subgroups v^fhin the 
working class were primarily those that felt their previously recog- 
nized self-understanding to be massively threatened by socio-political 
changes.'" Moore treats the implicit social contract - that is, the nor- 
mative consensus among tlie cooperating groups within a community 
- as a loosely organized system of rules that determine the conditions 
for mutual recognition. Hence, as soon as an implicit consensus of this 
sort is disrupted by politically imposed innovations, this leads almost 
inevitably to social disrespect for die inherited identity of individual 
subgroups. And, in Moore's view, it is only this jeopardizing of the 
possibility for collective self-respect that generates broad-based polit- 
ical resistance and sodal revolts. 

Today, Moore's position is strengthened bv historical studies that 
locate tiie motivational impetus for political uprisings in the injury 
inflicted upon group-specific notions of honour. This researdi - well 
exemplified by Andreas Griessinger's study of eighteenth-century 
journeyman artisans" - adds the further component of identity to 
Thompson's approach by systematically connecting the political 
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disappointment of moral expectations with the overthrow of tradi- 
tionaUy conceived relations of recognition. 

Studies of this sort provide sufficient experiential detail to serve as 
initial empirical support for the thesis that social confrontations follow 
the pattern of a struggle for recognition. A serious disadvantage arises, 
however, from the fact that the role these works ascribe to the internal 
logic of recognition relations is too limited to admit of anything but 
a historical account of particular lifeworlds. Whether they are spon- 
taneous revolts, organized strikes, or passive forms of resistance, the 
events depicted always retain something of the character of mere 
episodes, because their position witliin the moral development of 
society does not, as such, become clear. But this gap between indi- 
vidual processes and an overarching developmental process can only 
be bridged once the logic according to which recognition relationships 
are expanded itself becomes the referential system for historical 
accounts. 

Posing the task in this way makes it necessary to conceive of the 
model of conflict discussed so far no longer solely as an explanatory 

framework for the emergence of social struggles, but also as an interpre- 
tive framework for a process of moral formation. Even just the refer- 
ence back to the logic of the expansion of recognition relationships 
allows for the systematic classification of what would otherwise re- 
main an uncomprehended occurrence. Every unique, historical strug- 
gle or conflict only reveals its position within the development of 
society once its role in the estabiisliment of moral progress, in terms 
of recognition, has been grasped. In addition, of course, the radical 
broadening of the perspective from which historical processes are to 
be observed demands a change in our view of the primary research 
material. The feeling of being unjustly treated and the experience of 
being disrespected, both of which are relevant for the explanation of 
social struggles, no longer appear only as motiv(>s for action but also 
come to be examined with regard to the moral role that must be attrib- 
uted to each of them in the development [Entfaltung] of relations of 
recognition. As a consequence, moral feelings - until now, the emo- 
tional raw materials of social conflicts - lose their apparent innocence 
and turn out to be retarding or accelerating moments within an 
overarching developmental process. Of course, this last formulation 
also makes unmistakably clear the challenges facing a theoretical ap- 
proach that is supposed to be able to model flie struggle for recogni- 
tion as a historical process of moral progress; in oi.ln lu In- able to 
distinguish between the progre,ssive and the rc.n limi.ii y, llii'ie ii.is to 
be a normative standard that, in light of a hypothaUcNl «ntldp«lion of 
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an approximate end-state, would make it possible to mark out a devel- 
opmental direction. 

Hence, the general framework of interpretation on which we must 
rely describes the process of moral development through which, in the 
course of an idealized sequence of struggles, the normative potential 
of mutual recognition has unfolded. A model of tihis sort finds its 
point of departure in the theoretical distinctions learned from Hegel 
and Mead. Taken together, the three forms of recognition - love, rights, 
and esteem - constitute die sodal conditions under which human 
subjects can develop a positive attitude towards themscK cs. For it is 
only due to the cumulative acquisition of basic self-confidence, of self- 
respect, and of self-esteem - provided, one after another, by tiie experi- 
ence of those three forms of recognition - that a person can come to 
see himself or herself, unconditionally, as both an autonomous and an 
individuated being and to identify with his or her goals and desires. 
But even this tripartite division owes its existence to a theoretical 
projection of differentiations that are found only in modern societies 
back into a hypothetically supposed original situation. For, as we have 
seen in our analysis, legal relations arc unable to dislod>;e themselves 
from a customarily ethical framework of social esteem until they have 
been subjected to the claims of post-conventional morality. Insofar 
as this is the case, it is natural to assume, as the original situation of 
the formative process to be described, a form of social interaction in 
which these three patterns of ri ro)',nition are still intertwined in an 
undifferentiated manner. One thing that may speak in favour of this 
is the existence of an archaic group morality, in which aspects of care 
are not fully separated from either the rights of tribal members or 
their social esteem.'' Thus, the moral learning process that the envi- 
sioned interpretive framework is supposed to model has to accom- 
plish two completely different tasks: it must both differentiate the 
various patterns of recognition and then, within the spheres of inter- 
action thus established, unleash the inherent potential of each. If we 
distinguish, in this sense, between the establishment of new levels of 
recognition and the development of their own internal structures, then 
it is not difficult to see that only the second process directly provides 
the occasion for social struggles. 

Although the differentiation of patterns of recognition stems from 
social struggles that involve demands for recognition only in the very 
broad sense of releasing potentials for subjectivity, the result of this 
process marks the attainment of a socio-cultural level at which each of 
these Hlrucluri'H, with its own internal logic, can become effective. 
Onco lova for panons is separated, at least in principle, from legal 
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recognition and social esteem, three forms of mutual recognition have 
emerged that are geared towards specific developmental potentials as 
well as distinct types of struggle. At this point, for the first time, we 
find normative structures built into legal relations (with the possibil- 
ities for universalization and de-formalization [Matenalisierung]) and 
into communities of value (with the possibilities for individualization 
and equalization) - normative structures that can become accessible via 
emotionally laden experiences of disrespect and tliat can be appealed 
to in the struggles resulting from these experiences. The bneding- 
ground for these collective forms of resistance is prepareci b\ sub- 
cultural semantics in which a shared language is found for feelings of 
having been unjustly treated, a language that points - however indi- 
rectly - to possibilities for expanding relationships of recognition. It is 
the task of the envisioned interpretive framework to describe the 
idealized path along which these struggles have been able to unleash 
the normative potential of modern law and of esteem. This framework 
lets an objective-intentional context emerge, in which historical pro- 
cesses no longer appear as mere events but ratln'i as stages in a 
conflictual process of formation, leading to a gradual expansion of 
relationships of recognition. Accordingly, the significance of each 
particular struggle is measured in terms of the positive or negative 
contribution that each has been able to make to the realization of 
undistorted forms of recognition. To be sure, such a standard cannot 
be obtained independi-ntlx ot a hypothetical anhcipation of a com- 
municative situation in which the intersubjective conditions for per- 
sonal integrity appear to be fulfilled. Thus, ultimately, Hegel's account 
of a struggle for recognition can only be brought up to date again 
(albeit with less ambitious claims) if his conception of ethical life can 
also - in a modified, desubstantialized form - regain its plausibility. 
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If the idea of a 'struggle for recognition' is to be viewed as a critical 
framework for interpreting the processes by which societies develop, 
there needs to be, by way of completing tfie model, a theoretical jus- 
tification for the normative point of view from which tliese jirocesses 
can be guided. In order to describe the history of social struggles as 
moving in a certain directioiv one must appeal h3^otheticaUy to a 
provisional end-state, from the perspective of which it would be pos- 
sible to classify and evaluate particular events. In the case of Hegel as 
well as of Mead, we found at point the proposed model of a post- 
traditional relationship of recognition, a relationship that integrates 
legal and ethical (if not familial) patterns of mutual recognition into a 
single framework. For, as it turns out, both thinkers shared the convic- 
tion that it is in modern society that subjects are to be recognized as 
both autonomous and individualized beings. Even just this brief re- 
minder of the ejirlier discussion is enough to suggest that the end-state 
to be sketched is not to be grasped in terms of concepts drawn from 
a narrow understanding of morality. In general, 'morality' is conceived 
today, within the Kantian tradition, as the point of view that allows edl 
subjects to be accorded the same respect or to have their interests 
taken into consideration in the same, fair way. But a formulation of 
this sort is too narrow to include all the aspects that constitute the goal 
of undistorted and unrestricted recognition. Prior to any substantive 
explication, therefore, one must first clarify the methodological status 
of a normative theory that is capable of depicting the hypothetical 
end-point of an expansion of relations of recognition. One can, it seems 
to me, sptMk hen- ol ti formal concept of the good life or, indeed, of 
ethical \it» [SlHUchlaU], Only once this mediodological justification has 
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been completed can one then take the second step and reappropriate 
the intentions of Hegel and Mead, in order to outline the idea of a 
post-traditional relationship of recognition. The concept of such a re- 
lationship has to contain everything that is intersubjoctively presup- 
posed today in order for subjects to know that the conditions for their 
self-realization are safeguarded. 

I 

In the tradition going back to Kant, 'morality' is understood, to repeat, 
as the universaUst attitude in which one respects all subjects equally 

as 'ends in themselves' or as autonomous persons; 'ethical life', on the 
other hand, refers to the settled ethos of a particular lifeworld, and 
normative judgements are to be made about this ethos only to the extent 
to which it is more or less able to approach the demands of universal 
moral principles.' Today, this devaluation of ethical life is opposed by 
its revaluation in movements within moral philosophy that return to 
Hegel or to Classical ethics. Here, the Kantian tradition is criticized for 
leaving a crucial question unanswered, in thai it is unable to locale the 
purpose of morality as a whole within the concrete goals of human 
subjects. And it is to this end that critics of Kant advocate again re- 
versing the relation of morality to ethical life, as it were, by making 
the validity of moral principles dependent on historically variant con- 
ceptions of the good life.^ The line of argument that we have been 
following in the reconstruction of tiie model of recognition, however, 
points to a position that does not srem to fit clearly into either of these 
two alternatives. Our approach lieparts from the Kantian tradition in 
that it is concerned not solely witii the moral autonomy ol human 
beings but also with the conditions for their self-realization in general. 
Hence, morality, understood as tlic point of view ot universal respect, 
becomes one of several protective measures tliat serve the general 
purpose of enabling a good life. But in contrast to thosi' nun rmtnts 
that distance themselves from Kant, this concept of the good should 
not be conceived as the expression of substantive values that consti- 
tute the ethos of a concrete tradition-based community. Rather, it has 
to do with the structural elements of ethical life, which, from the general 
point of view of the communicative enabling of self-realization, can be 
normatively extracted from the plurality of all particular forms of life. 
To tiiis extent, insofar as we have developed it as a normative concept, 
our recognition-theoretic approach stands in the mldcUt between a 
moral theory going back to Kant, on the one hand, nnd nimmunltarian 
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ethics, on the other. It shares with the former the interest in the most 
general norms possible, norms which are understood as conditions for 
specific possibilities; it shares with the latter, however, the orientation 

towards human self-realization as an end.^ 

Admittedly, this basic characterization of the position does not yet 
get us very for, since it remains completely tmdear how, in meth- 
odological terms, this kind of a formal conception of ethical life is 
supposed to be possible. The concept of 'ethical life' is now meant to 
include die entirety of intersubjective conditions that can be shovm to 
serve as necessary preconditions for individual self-realization. But 
how can one make general assertions about such enabling conditions 
if every explication of the structure of self-realization runs the risk of 
becoming an interpretation of particular, historically unique visions of 
the good life? The desired characterizations must, then, be formal or 
abstract enough not to raise die suspicion of representing merely the 
deposits of concrete interpretations of the good life; on the other hand, 
they must also have sufficient substantive content to be of more help 
than Kantian references to individual autonomy in discovering the 
conditions for self-realization. In this connection, a review of the re- 
sults of our reconstruction of the various forms of recognition provides 
the key to a further clarification. 

Our empirically oriented investigation was able to show in detail 
what had already begun to emerge in Mead's naturalistic transfor- 
mation of Hegel's theory of recognition, namely, that the various 
patterns of recognition distinguished bv Hegel could be conceptualized 
as the intersubjective conditions under which human subjects reach 
various new ways of relating positively to themselves. The connection 
between the experience of recognition and one's relation-to-self stems 
from the intersubjective structure of personal identity. The only way 
in wiiich individuals are constituted as persons is by learning to refer 
to themselves, from the perspective of an approving or encouraging 
other, as beings with certain positive traits and abilities. The scope of 
such traits - and hence the extent of one's positive relation-to-self - 
increases with each new form of recognition that individuals are able 
to apply to themselves as subjects. In this way, the prospect of basic 
self-confidence is inherent in the experience of love; flie prospect of 
self-respect, in the experience of legal recognition; and finally the 
prospect of self-esteem, in the experience of solidarity. 

This brief review has greater implicatiDns for our present purposes 
than may at first appear. For the fact that the possibility of a positive 
relation-to*iielf emerges only with the experience of recognition can 
be interprattd it pointing to necessary conditions for individual 
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self-realization. As in other contexts, a negative approach provides a 
preliminary justification: unless one presupposes a certain degree of 
self<onfidence, legally guaranteed autonomy, and sureness as to liie 
value of one's own abilities, it is impossible to imagine successful self- 
realization, if that is to be understood as a process of realizing, with- 
out coercion, one's self-chosen life-goals. Witik regard to such a process, 
'lack of coercion' and 'freedom' cannot be understood simply as the 
absence of external force or influence, but must rather signify the lack 
of inner barriers as well as psychological inhibitions and fears.* But 
this second form of freedom is to be understood, to put it positively, 
as a form of trust directed inward, which gives individuals basic con- 
fidence in botih die articulation of flieir needs and the exercise of their 
abilities. What we have alrcadv seen, however, is that this sort of 
confidence, tliese unanxious ways of dealing with oneself, constitute 
aspects of a positive relation-to-self that can only be gained through 
the experience of recognition. To this extent, the freedom associated 
with self-realization is dependent on prerequisites that human sub- 
jects do not have at their disposal, since they can only acquire this 
freedom with the help of their interaction partners. The three distinct 
patterns of recognition then represent intersubjective conditions that 
we must further presuppose, if we are to describe the general struc- 
tures of a successful life. 

It is not hard to see that the conditions thus outlined satisfy the 
mediodological criteria for a formal conception of ethical life estab- 
lished earlier. On the one hand, the three patterns of recognition - 
which now can count as just as many preconditions for successful self- 
realization - are defined in a sutticiently abstract, formal manner to 
avoid raising the suspicion that tiiey embody particular visions of 
the good life. On the other hand, from the perspective of iheir content, 
the explication of these du%e conditions is detailed enough to say 
more about the general structures of a successful life than is entailed 
by general references to individual self-determination. The forms of 
recognition associated with love, rights, and solidarity provide the 
intersubjective protection that safeguards the conditions for external 
and internal freedom, upon which the process of articulating and re- 
alizing individual life-goals without coercion depends. Moreover, since 
they do not represent established instilutional structures but only 
general patterns of behaviour, they can be distilled, as structural ele- 
ments, from the concrete totality of all particular forms of life. 

A further difficulty for the conception under discussion Iwic stems 
from the fact that two of the three patterns of rcconnilmn h.ive the 
potential for further normative progress. Aa w« hAV« fwn, legal 
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relations as well as communities of value are open to transformative 
processes that move in the direction of increased uruversality and 
equality. This internal potential for development is accompanied by tiie 
introduction, as part of the normative conditions for self-realization, 
of a historical index, and tliis places limits on what our formal concep- 
tion of ethical life can claim to accomplish. What can count as an 
intersubjective prerequisite for a successful life becomes historically 
variable and is determined by the actual level of development of the 
patterns of recognition. The formal conception loses its ahistorical 
character in that, hermcneutically speaking, it winds up dependent on 
what constitutes, in each case, the inescapable present. 

n 

A formal conception of ethical life encompasses the qualitative condi- 
tions for self-realization that, insofar as they form general prerequi- 
sites for the personal integrity of subjects, can be abstracted from the 
plurality of all particular forms of life. But since, for their part, such 
conditions are open to possibilities for normative progress, a formal 
conception of this sort does not escape all historical dtange but rather, 
t]uitc the opposite, is tied to the unique initial situation presented by 
its period of origin. For our purposes, this restriction generates the 
obligation to introduce the three patterns of recognition historically 
and to do so in such a way that they can be viewed as elements of 
ethical life only at the highest level of development of each. The char- 
acter of intersubjective prerequisites for self-realization becomes vis- 
ible only under the historical conditions of the present, which in every 
case has already opened the prospect of further normative develop- 
ment regarding relations of recognition. The idea of post-traditional, 
democratic ethical life - as it begins to emerge as a consequence of this 
sort of argument - was first proposed by the young Hegel and further 
developed, on postmetaphysicai premises, by Mead. Despite their many 
differences, what both had in mind was the same ideal of a society in 
which the universalistic achievements of equality and individualism 
woidd be so embedded in patterns of interaction that all subjects would 
be recognized as both autonomous and individuated, equal and par- 
ticular persorw. Furthermore, both thinkers conceived these specifi- 
cally modem patterris of social interaction as forming a network of 
diffen<nl rcl.ilioiis of recognition, in each of which individuals can 
know lli.il liii-y <ire allirnK-d in a dimension of their self-realization, in 
this, M«gtl tnd Mud e«nM as close as one can imagine anyone coming 
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to the normative idea that we have tried to outline here with the help 
of a historically grounded yet formal conception of ethical life. At the 
same time, an unmediated recourse to one of ttieir models is already 
ruled out by the fact that, in both cases, the historical prejudices o£ 
their times slipped into the models in a problematic way. 

In the case of Hegel, this is can already be seen in his treatment of 
the relationship of recognition that, as a fundamental condition for 
self-realization, is to represent the intersubjective core of a post- 
traditional form of ethical life as well. In the discussion of 'love' in his 
Philosophy of Right, Hegel lets himself be influenced so strongly by the 
institutional arrangements of his day that, ultimately, he has to end 
up with the patriarchal model of bourgeois family relations.' Once tfiis 
misd irected concretization is removed, an idea lemaiits, which has been 
developed here using tihe example of psychoanalytic object-relations 
tiieory: in the tense balance between fusion and ego-demarcation, tiKe 
resolution of which is part of every successful form of primary rela- 
tionship, subjects mutually experience themselves to be loved in their 
individuality only insofar as they are not afraid of being alone. 
This mode of basic self-confidence represents the basic prerec]uisite for 
every type of self-realization in the sense that it allows individuals 
to attain, for the first time, the inner freedom dtat enables tiKem to 
articulate their own needs. Accordingly, the experience of love, what- 
ever historical form it takes, represents the innermost core of all forms 
of life that qualify as 'ethical' [sittlich]. Because it does not admit of die 
potential for normative development, the integration of love into the 
intersubjective network of a post-traditional form of ethical life does 
not change its fundamental character. On the other hand, however, it 
is possible that the development of its invariant basic structures will 
be all the freer from distortion and coercion, the more rights come to 
be shared by partners in a friendship or love relationship. In dtis 
sense, a formal conception of post-traditional ethical life must be con- 
structed in such a way that it can defend the radical egalitarianism of 
love against external forces and influences. It is at this point that die 
explication of the pattern of recognition involved in love touches on 
that of legal relations, which must be considered the second condition 
for personal integrity. 

It turned out to be impossible to reconstruct the patterns of rec- 
ogrution corresponding to legal relations without referring to the 
normative development which has governed them since the formation 
of modern society. It became clear from this thai, on ils own, legal 
recognition holds a moral potential, one which Ctin lu- ilt'vctopvU via 
social struggles in the direction of an increoM in both ||tntr«Uty and 
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context-sensitivit)'. This is, however, something tlint both Hegel and 
Mead failed to consider adequately, in including n\odern legal rela- 
tions as a central condition for post-traditional ethical life. What remains 
convincing, however, are the reasons that both thinkers introduced in 
order to substantiate the significance of individual civil rights for the 
purpose of human self-realization. Subjects are equally in a position to 
determine their life-goals without external influence only to the extent 
to which the establishment of civil law gives them all, in principle, 
individual freedom to make decisions. In short, self-realization is de- 
pendent on the social prerequisite of legally guaranteed autonomy, 
because oi\ly with its help can subjects come to conceive of themselves 
as persons who can deliberate about their own desires. On the other 
hand, however, Hegel and Mead restricted modern legal relations to 
the mere existence of liberal civil rights, and they did so to such an 
extent that neither was able to realize how heavily the individual 
enjoyment of these liberties can also depend on the legal improvement 
of the conditions for their application. The legal prerequisites of self- 
realization represent something that can develop, since they can be 
improved in the direction of increased consideration for the particular 
circumstances of the individual without losinj; llu ii universal content. 
For this reason, it is only once modern legal relations are expanded to 
include substantive components of this sort that they can find their 
place as a second element in the intersubjective network of post- 
traditional ethical life. 

Admittedly, within this ethical framework, rights (thus conceived) 
have a restricting effect on love relationships as well as on conditions 
of solidarity, still to be explained. Patterns of recognition based on law 
extend into the inner sphere of primary relations, because individuals 
must be protected against the danger of physical violence that is struc- 
turally inherent in the precarious balance of every emotional bond. 
Today, the intersubjective conditions that enable personal integrity 
include not only the experience of love but also legal protection against 
the injuries that can be causally connected with love. Modern legal 
relations have a different influence, however, on conditions of solidarity. 
Here, they establish normative limitations to which the formation of 
community-generating value-hori/ons must generally be subject. The 
question, therefore, as to whether solidarity is to be included as a 
further element among the conditions for post-traditional etliical life 
cannot be settled without some reference to legal principles. 

It is once ngnin 1 legi-l and Mead who have provided the crucial 
argunieiilH nti to wiiy, even under conditions of modernity, subjects 
continui to b« dipsndmit on an encompassing value-horizon. Since 
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individuals must know that they are recognized for their particular 
abilities and traits in order to be capable of self-realization, they need 
a form of social esteem that they can only acquire on the basis of 
collectively shared goals. Both thinkers, however, failed to address 
this third pattern of recognition in a form that they could have discov- 
ered empirically. Instead, they gave it a crucial reformulation in nor- 
mative terms. For them, it was to be understood as referring only to 
those ethical value-horizons that are sufficiently open and pluralistic 
to give every member of society, in principle, the chance to know that 
he or she is socially esteemed with regard to his or her abilities. In 
thus sharpening the normative point of the category of a community 
of value, this move yields two theoretical advantages, the extent of 
which was clear to neither Hegel nor Mead: on the one hand, because 
it contains the possibility of further equalization and individualiza- 
tion, the course of development that is already laid out in the recogni- 
tion relationship associated with social esteem only needs to be 
extended beyond the present into the future for it to reach the idea 
they outlined; on the other hand, however, this idea is itself so consti- 
tuted as to admit only community-generating values that are structur- 
ally compatible with the moral conditions of modern law, that is, with 
the individual autonomy of every individual. Both Mead and the young 
Hegel wanted to imagine a future of modern society in such a way 
that it brought forth a new, open value-system, within the ln)rizon of 
which subjects learn to esteem each other mutually with regard to 
their freely chosen life-goals. In so doing, both got to the threshold of 
a concept of social solidarity tliat is geared tt)\vards the possibility of 
sjmtimetrical esteem among legally autonomous citizens. But with re- 
gard to answering the question of how to fill in the details of a mod- 
ern idea of solidarity, not only do the two thinkers part ways in their 
attempts at a solution; they both, in their own ways, cilso fail. 

As is clear from the foregoing, our formal conception of post- 
traditional etliical life vvt)uld be incomplete if it were unable to indi- 
cate the position occupied by substantive values. For the attempt to 
start out from the intersubjective conditions for persona! integrity in 
order to reach the normative universals of a successful life must, in the 
end, also include the pattern of recognition associated with social soli- 
darity, which can onlv grow out of collectivelv shared goals. The fact 
that these, for their part, are subject to the normative restrictions set 
by the legally sanctioned autonomy of all subjects stems from the fact 
that these aspirations are situated within a rel.ilinn.il lu'lwork and 
need to coexist with the two other patterns ol recogmlioii, thitt i», love 
and rights, In his Jena writings, the young Hsge) trltd to fill in this 
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position with a concept of the 'solidarit}'' of all citizens, which he stiU 
understood as a form of communication. But the advantage of greatest 
possible formality, which his proposal doubtless had brought him, 
had been paid for with the disadvantage of no longer having any 
reference to the experiences in terms of which the emergence of such 
feelings of solidarity could be explained, VIcad, on the other hand - 
like Durkheim, at about the same time - had conceived the social divi- 
sion of labour as the framework of collective goals that is supposed to 
give rise to solidarity-generating forces [solidierende Krafte], through 
which nil subjects could know themselves to be esteemed. His sugges- 
tion was destined to founder, however, on the fact that, if not the 
organization of the social division of labour, then most certainly the 
evaluation of the diverse occupational achievements depends, itself, 
on ethical values. That, however, is precisely what was supposed to be 
neutralized by the reference to teclinical requirements. 

Both Hegel and Mead fell equally short of their goal of defining an 
abstract horizon of etliical values that would be open to the widest 
variety of life-goals without losing the solidarity-generating force of 
collective identity-formation. The two hundred years separating us 
from Hegel's early writings and the nearly one hundred years separ- 
ating us from Mead's speculations have only heightened the need for 
an integration of this sort. Indeed, in the meantime, social-structural 
upheavals in developed societies have so greatly expanded the pos- 
sibilities for self-realization that the experience of individual or col- 
lective difference has become the impetus for a whole series of political 
movements. In the long run, their demands can only be satisfied once 
culture has been transformed so as to radically expand relations of 
solidarity. In this new situation, the only lesson that the conception 
sketclied here has to learn from the failure of Hegel's and Mead's 
proptisals IS to be content with an ineluctable tertsion: we carmot re- 
frain from allowing substantive values - which are supposed to be in 
a position to generate post-traditional solidarity - to take their place 
alongside the forms of recogrution found in love and developed legal 
relations; nor, however, can the present proposal, on its own, fill the 
position that is thereby circumscribed as the locus of the particular in 
the fabric of relationships belonging to a modem form of ethical life. 
For, whether these substantive values point in the direction of a pol- 
itical republicanism, an ecologically based asceticism, or a collective 
existentialism, whether they presuppose changes in socio-economic 
circumstances or are compatible with the conditions of a capitalist 
society - this it no longer a matter for theory but rather for the future 
of sodul itrugRlat. 
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furt: Europiiische Verlagsanstalt, 1984), esp. part 111, chs 1 and 2. 

3 See e.g. Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince, ed. Quentin Skinner and Russell 
Price (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988), ch. 17, pp. 58-61; 
as well as The Discourses, tr. Leslie J. Walker (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1950), Book 1, ch. 29, pp. 277-80. 

4 Hans Freyer has developed this thesis in his Machiavelli (Weinheim: 
VerlagsgoHcllHchafl, I98f ), esp. pp. 65ff.; for a similar lecent approach, see 
WolfjjtiHH KiTNlInu, 'I liuidlungsmachtigkeit: Machiavellis Lehre vom 
politlKhtn Handlln', PMlotophisches Jahrbuch, 3: 4 (1988), pp^ 234ff. 
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5 See again Habermas, 'The classical doctrine of polities', pp. 62£t. Still well 
worA reading in this connection is Franz Borkenau, Der tAergmg vom 
feudalen zuiti f<iVr<,'rrhchen WdtbtU(Oaiinstadfc WissensdiafUidieBuc^ 

schaft, 1971), pp. 439ff. 

6 See e.g. the famous formulation in Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, ed. Richard 
Tuck (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 70. On Hobbes's 
political anthropology as a whole, see the informative study by Ciinther 
Buck, 'Selbsterhaltung iind Historizitaf , in Hans Ebeling (ed.), Subiektivitdt 
und Selbsterhaltung. Beitrage zur Diagnose der Modeme (Frankfurt: Siuukamp, 
1976), pp. 144ff. 

7 Buck, 'Selbsterhaltung', esp. pp. 144ff. 

8 See the famous cli 13 of Lexriathan, pp. 86-90. 

9 Mtinkler, Miulitiuvlli. 

10 See Habermas, 'Classical doctrine of polities'; .see al.so I'rnst Bloch, Naturiil 
Law and Human Dignity, tr. Dermis J. Schmidt (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Fresa, 1986), A. 9. 



Chapter 2 Crime and Ethical Life 

1 See Dieter Henrich, 'Hegel und Holderlin', in Hegel im Kontext (Frankfurt: 

Suhrkamp, 1971), pp. 9ff.; see also his 'Historische Voraussetzungen von 
Hegels System', ibid., pp. 41ff., esp. pp. (ilff. 

2 See Karl-iloinz llting, 'I legcls Auseinanderset/.un)* niit di'r aristolelischni 
Politik', Philot^ophiaches jahrbuch 71 (1963/4), pp. :Wtf On Kegel's polls- 
enthusiasm, see also Jacques Taminaux, La Nostalgic de la Grace a I'aube de 
I'idealisme allemand: Kant et ks Grecs dans I'itineraire de SdiUler, de Holderlin 
et de Hegel (The Hague, 1967), esp. chs 1 and 5. 

3 On this complex of problems as a whole, see Rolf-Peter Horstmann, 'Ober 
die RoUe der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft in Hegels poiitischer Philosophie', 
inM. Riedel (ed.), Materialen zu Hegels Rechlsphilosophie, vol. 2 (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, 1975), pp. 276ff. [Reprinted from Hegel-Studieit, 9 (1971), pp. 
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Luk^cs, The Young Hegel, tr. Rodney Livingstone (London: Merlin Press, 
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4 Hegel, Natural Law, p. 70. [Wcrite, 2: 475.] (See above, ch. 1 n. 2.) 

5 Ibid., esp. pp. 64f. [446f.] 

6 Ibid., esp. pp. 74ff. [458ff. Translation modified.] Here, Hegel can build on 
the critical results of his 1801 treatise on The Differerux between the Fichtean 
and Schellingian Systems of Philosophy, tr. H. S. Harris and Walter Cerf 

(Albany, NY: Sl'NY I'r.-ss, 1977). On this topic as a whole, see Manfred 
Riedel, 'licj^cl's ( rilinsin of natural law theory', in Briuxvn Tradition and 
Revolution: I'ht' I leyi'lum I raiisformatioti of Politiail Pltilo<oph\j, tr. Walter 
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7 Hegel, Natural Law, esp. pp. 64ff. [Werke, 2: 445ff.] 

8 Ibid., p. 68. [448.] 

9 See 'Das Alteste Systemprogramm des deutschen Idealismus', Werke in 20 
BUnden, vol. I, pp. 234-6 [English: 'The oldest systematic programme of 
German Idealism', in Henry S. Harris, Hegel's Devehiimenl: Toward the 
Sunli^ (Oxford: Qarendon PresS/ 1972) pp. 510-12.) On th« ttalu* of 
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this discussion, see Christoph Jamme and Helmut Schneider (eds), 

Mythologie der Vernunft. Hegels 'alteste Systemprogramm' des deutschen 

Idealismus (Frankfiirt: Suhrkamp, 1984). 

10 Hegel, Natural Law, p. 67. [Werke, 2: 471. | 

11 On the systemalu significance of the concept of Silte in this context, see 
the good presentation in Miguel Giusti, Hegels Kritik der modernen Welt 
(Wurzburg: Konighausen & Neumann, 1987), pp. 35ff. 

12 Hegel, Natural Law, p. 116. [Werke, 2: 508 ] 

13 See again Horstmann, 'Ober die RoUe der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft in 
Hegels politisdier Philosophie', esp. (with regard to Hegel's Natural Law) 
pp. 279-87. 

14 Hegel, Natural 1 aw, p. 113. [Werke, 2: 505. The quote is from Politics 1253a, 
25-9, where Aristotle speaks of the 'polis' rather than the 'nation'.] 

15 Besides llting's essay, 'Hegels Auseinander.setzung mil der aristotcli.schen 
Politik', Giusti is very clear on this: Hegels Kritik der modernen Welt, pp. 
49ff. 

16 Hegel, Natural Law, p. 113. [Werke, 2: 505.] 

17 Ibid., p. 470. [507.] 

18 Ibid. 

19 The importance of Fichte for the young Hegel's account of recognition 

has been worked out recently in two excellent studies, which have signi- 
ficantly stimulated my own thinking: Ludwig Siep, 'Der Kampf um 
Anerkennung. Zu Hegels Auseinandersetzung mil I lobbes in den Jonaer 
Schriften', Hegel-Studien, 9 (1974), pp. 155ff.; Andreas Wildt, Automimic 
und Anerkennung. Hef;eb MornlilcitskrUik im Lichte seiner Ficbtc-Rezeplion 
(Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1982). These studies were preceded by Manfred 
Riedel's important essay 'Hegel's criticism of natural law theory'. An- 
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his Discourse on Inequality, he introduced mutual recognition [s'appr&ner 
mutuellement] as a central dimension (rf human socialization through which, 
he claimed, every sort of crime transforms itself into a form of insult: see 
]ean-Jact|ues Rousseau, A Discourse on Inetpiality, tr. Maurice Cranston 
(Harmontisworth: Penguin, 1984), pp. 1I4ff. (I am grateful to Hinrich 
Fink-liitel for pointing this out to me.) 

20 As Hegel puts it in his 'Differenzschrift': Hegel, The Lhtference between the 
richteau ami Schellingian Systems of Philosophy, p. 62. [Wvrke, 2; 83.] 

21 J. G. Fichte, 'Gnmdlage des Naturrechts nach Prinzipien der Wissen- 
schaftslehre', in Immanuel Hermann Fichte (ed.), Fidites Werke, vol. IE 
(Berlin: de Gruyter, 1971), pp. Iff., esp. 17ff.; on Fidite's doctrine of 'chal- 
lenge' as a whole, see Ludwig Siep, Anerkennung als Pritaip der praktisdten 
Philosophie. Untersuclnmgen zu Hegels Jenoer Philosophie des Geisfes (Freiburg/ 
Munich: Alber, 1979). 

22 On Hegi'l's confrontation with the 1 lobbesian inotlel of the state of na- 
ture, see Siep's excellent essay, 'Den Kampf um Anerkeimung'. On Hegel's 
confrontation with Hobbes in the Jena writings, see Siep, Anerkennung als 
Prinzip der praktischen Philosophie. 

23 Thus, Ilting, 'Hegels Auseinandersetzung mit der aristotelischen Politik', 
section 3. 

24 In the System of Ethical Life, Hegel's account uses tihe method of alternately 
subsuming Intuition and concept. Formally speaking, this procedure 
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generates three main parts of the text: the chapter on 'natural ethical life' 
as the subsumption or intuition under the concept; the chapter on 'crime' 
as the substunption of the concept under intuition; and, fiiiaUy, the chap- 
ter on 'absolute ethical life' as the 'indifference' of intuition and the con- 
cept. If I am not mistaken, however, this methodological procedure is 
generally unconnected to the social-plulosophical content of the text. 

25 Hegel, S\/stem of Ethical Life, p. 111. [System der Sittlichkdt, 18.] 

26 Ibid., p. 124. [33.] 

27 Ibid. [Translation modified.] 

28 See Solange Merder-Josa, 'Combat pour la reconnaissance et criminality', 
in Dieter Henrich and Rolf-Peter Horstmann (eds) Hegels Philosophie des 
Redtts (Stuttgart: Klett-Cotta, 1982), pp. 75ff. 

29 See Wildf s observations in Autonomie und Anerkennung, pp. lOOff. 

30 Hegel, S\jfitem of Ethical Life, p. 130. [System der Sittlickkeit, 39. Translation 
modified.) 

31 Ibid., p. 135. (44. Translation modifieti.] 

32 Ibid., p. 135. [45. Translation modified ! 

33 Here I am following the interpretations oi VVildt, Autonomic und Anerken- 
nung p. 324, and Siep, Anerkennung als Prinzip der praktischen Philosophie, 
p. 39. 

34 Hegel, System of Ethical Life, p. 136. [System der Sittlichkeit, 46.] 

35 Ibid., p. 137. [47.] 

36 Ibid , p. 13S |47 Interpolation I lonneth's: the Knox translation has 'per- 
sonality ot both' in place ot 'of a person'.] 

37 Here I am of course contradicting the interpretation ilevelopetl by Manfred 
Riedel of the chapter on crime: 'Hegel's criticism of natural law theory', 
p. 89. Riedel does not believe that the conflictual phenomena discussed 
by Hegel represent, in any way, a transition to the stage of 'absolute 
ethical life'. 

38 Hegel, System of Ethical Life, p. 140. [System der SittlicUceit, 50.] 

39 Ibid., p. 144. [54.] 

40 I owe the idea of using the concept of 'solidarity' to interpret certain 
aspects of the young Hegel's theory of ethical life to a suggestion that 
Andreas Wiliil devi'lops in an essay on 'Hegels Kritik des Jakobinismus', 
in Oskar Negt (ed.), Aktualitdt mid rn/yi'i; drr Philosojiliic llc\;cls (Frankfurt: 
Suhrkamp, I'-)70), pp. 277ff. In contrast to him, 1 link the concept more 
directly to the form of social relationship that Hegel wanteti to specify by 
means of his recognition-based conception of ethical life. Gillian Rose has 
suggested a comparable, very strong interpretation of the concept of 
'mutual recognition', according to whidi it designates a relationship 'whidi 
does not dominate or suppress but recognizes the difference and same- 
ness of the other'. See Gillian Rose, Hc^rl contra Sociology (London: Ath- 
lone, 1981), p. 69 

41 On the status of this text as a whole, see the informative commentary by 
Klaus Diising and Heinz Kimmerle in their Introduction to G. VV, F. Hegel, 
Si/sfem der spekulativen Philosophie (Hamburg: Meiner, l''8(>), pp. vii ff. 

42 Excellent on this topic generally: Rolf-Peter Horstmann, 'I'robleme der 
Wandlung in Hegels Jenaer Systemkonzeption', PhilosophiwUe Rundschau, 
19 (1972), pp. 87ff. 

43 Ibid., pp. Il4ff.; on this see also Sivp, Anerkennung alt Pfiiniit dir praktitchen 

Philosophie, pp. 182ff. 
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44 Hegel 'First Philosophy of Spirit", p. 212. [System der spMativen PhOosopkie, 
189.) (See above, ch. 1 n. 2.) 

45 Ibid., p. 236. [217.] 

46 Ibid,, p. 237 n. 46. [218 n. 2; interpolation in the Fiarris-Knox translation.] 

47 Wildt provides a more extensive interpretation of the implications of this 
thesis for a theory of consciousness: Autonomie und Anerkennung, pp. 336ff. 

48 Hegel, 'First I%iIosophy of Spirif , p. 242. [System der spekulativen Philosophie, 
223.] 



Chapter 3 The Struggle for Recognition 

1 Hegel, 'Ji'na Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirit', p. 173 IRailphilosophie, 
p. 2(\y I ranslalion modified.) (See above, pt. f intro., n. 2.) 

2 On these difficulties, see jiirgen Haberma.s, 'Labor and interaction: re- 
marks on Hegel's lena Philo^opln/ of Mind', iheoryand Practice, pp. 142-69. 
[ 1 ranslalor's note: The text Habermas discusses is the same as the text 
being discussed here.) 

3 The clearest and most detailed interpretation that I have found of part I 
of the 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirit' - also with regard to the 
methodological problems - is in Wildt, Autonomie und Anerkennung, pp. 

344 f. 

4 1 legel, 'Jena Lectures on the niilosophy of Spirit', p. 99. [RealphHosopMe, 

I94.J 

5 On the Jena-Hegel's Aveory of ihe will, see Wildt, Autonomie und Anerken- 
nung, pp. 344ff. 

6 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirif, p. 99. [Realphiloaophie, 
194. Translation modified.] 

7 Ibid., p. 103. [197.] 

8 Ibid., p. 102. [196. Translation modified ] 

9 Ibid., p. 103. [197. Translation modified.) On the issue of Hegel's 
t'xleiiiali/ation-model of labour, .see I-rnst Michael l.aiige, Dos Prinzip Arbeit 
(Fr.uikfurt/ Berlin/ Vieru\a, 1980), esp. ch. 1.3 and 1.4. 

10 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on die Philosophy of Spirif, p. 105. [Realphilosophie, 
199f.J 

11 Ibid., p. 106. [201: Translation modified.] I shall nut here go into the 
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ever, see Wildt, Autonomie und Anerkennung, pp. 354f. 

12 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirit', p. 107. [Realphilosophie, 
202 n. 1.) 

13 Ibid., p. 107. )2()2. Translation modified.] 

14 Wildt inter prets this thesis in a similar way; see Wfldt, Autonomie und 
Anerkennung, p. 356. 

15 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirif, p. 108. [Realphilosophie, 
203.] 

16 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirit', p. 109. [203.] 

17 On this entire complex of problems, see die enlightening study by Siegfried 
Blnschi', 'NnKlrlli'liP Sittlichkeit und biirgerliche Gesellschaft. Hegels 
Konsltiiklinn diM t annlle .ils sillliclie liiliniiliit im entsittlichten Leben, In 
Kli'ilel, (((/('(( .III //cxy/'. l<irht:.iiliilii:ioi>hu', vol. 2, pp. 312ff. 
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18 Hegel, 'J^na Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirif , p. 109 [Realphilosophie, 
204; Honneth's interpolations. Translation modified.] 

19 Ibid., p. 110. [205.] 
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passage in which Hegel develops his criliqiie of the natural law doctrine 
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the more restricted context, see Siep, 'KampI um Anerkennung'. I'he re- 
construction that Steven B. Smith has offered for Hegel's description of 
the state of nature is also impressive: Hegel's Critique of Liberalism: Rights 
in Context (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), pp. 155ff.; with 
regard to the broader context, see also Norberto Bobbio, 'Hegel und die 
Naturrechtslehre', in Riedel , Materialen zu He^els RechlHphilosophie, voL 2, 
pp. 81 ff 

21 Hegel, lena Lectures on the I'hilosophy of Spirit', p. 110. [Realpliilosophie, 
205. I ranslation modified.] 

22 Ibid., p. 111. 1206. J 

23 Ibid. [Translation modified.] 

24 Ibid. 

25 Ibid., p. 115. [209.] 

26 Ibid. [209f.] 

27 Ibid. [210.1 

28 Ibid. 

29 Ibid. [Translation corrected.] 

30 Ibid., p. 116. (210. Translation modified.] 

31 Ibid., p. 117. [21 1.| 

32 Ibid., p. 116. [21 1. I ranslation modified.] 

33 Ibid., p. 117. (211. Translation modified.] 

34 Ibid., p. 118. [212.] 

35 Wildt, Autonoinie und Anerkennung, p. 361. 

36 Alexandre Kojeve, Introduction to the Reading of Hegel, tr. James Nichols 
(New York: Basic Books, 1969), ch. "i; see also Thomas II Macho, 
Todesmetaphern. V.ur \,on\k dvr C,iriiz('rf<il!niii\> (I r.inkliirt; Suhrkamp, l9iS7), 
ch. 2. 

37 For an approach of this .sort see e.g. Emmanuel Levinas, Lii Mort et le 
temps (Paris, 1991). 

38 For a similar account; see Wildt, Autonomie und Anerkennung, pp. 364f. 

39 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirif, p. 120. [Reolpkilosopltie, 
213.] 

40 Ibid. 

41 Ibid., p. 121. [215.1 

42 Ibid., p. 123. [216.1 

43 Ibid., p. 125. [218.] 

44 Ibid., p. 128. [222.) 

45 Ibid., p. 126. [219.] 

46 Ibid., p. 125. [219.] 

47 Ibid., p. 126. [220. Translation modified.] 

48 Ibid., pp. 130f. [224. Translation corrected.] 

49 Ibid., p. 131. [224f.l 

50 Wildt suggests this interpretation in Autonomie unit Anerk*ntiun((, pp. 364f. 
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51 hnmanuel Kant, 'Elements of Right: Part Two', The Metaphysics of Morals, 
tr. Mary Gregor (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), pp. 123ff. 
[German: Metaphysik der Silten, Prussian Akademie edn, vol. 6 (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1968), pp. 309ff.] 

52 Hegel, 'Jena Lectures on die Philosophy of Spirif , p. 131. [Realphilosophiei 
224.) 

53 Ibid., p. 153. |245.| 

54 1 owe this formulation to Vittorio Htisle's concise characterization of 
Hegel's later model of ethical life: Vittorio Hosle, Hegels System, vol. 2: 
Philosophie der Natur und des Geistes (Hamburg: Meiner, 1987), pp. 471f. 
Hdsle is drawing here on the conclusions of Midhael Theunissen's bril- 
liant study, "Die verdrangte Intersubjektivitat in Hegels Philosophie des 
Rechts', in Dieter Henrich and Rolf-Peter Horstmann (eds), Hegels Philoso- 
phic ihv Rirlit>, pp. 317ff. 

.55 I li'gel, 'lena Lectures on the Philosophy of Spirit', p. 155. [Realphilosophie, 
246.1 

56 Ibid., pp. 155f. [246. Translation modified.] 

57 Ibid., p. 159. [250. Translation modified.] 

58 Ibid., p. 158. [249.] 

59 Ibid., p. 157. [248.] 

60 Hegel, Phenomenology of Spirit, trans. A. V. Miller (Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1977). 



Part n 

1 On this topic as a whole, see Jiirgen Habermas, The Philosophical Discourse 
of Modernity, trans. Frederick G. Lawrence (Cambridge, Mass.: MTT Press, 
1987), ch. 3. 

2 This is what I understand Ludwig Siep's intention to be in his excellent 
reconstruction of the theory of recognition found in Hegel's Jena writings 
(Siep, Anerkennung als Prinzip der pniktir^chru Pltilotiopliir). Siep believes that, 
by making use of the standard of complete recognition, .i kind of 'norma- 
tive genesis' ol llu' lormation of societal institutions can lie worked out: on 
tlie basis of the 'evaluative framework' provided by the principle of recog- 
nition that Hegel explicates teleologically, one can reconstructively judge 
whether historically developed institutions serve a necessary and, in that 
sense, legitimate function in the formative process of the human spedes 
(ibid., pp. 259ff.). I share with Siep the view that, once it has undergone a 
transformation within a j>ostmetaphysical context, Hegel's theory of recog- 
nition can be conceived of as an account of the necessary conditions for 
human socialization. But I consider the idea of deducing a normative stand- 
ard with which to evaluate institutions to be mistaken, because we cannot, 
in principle, ever know what institutional form the lending of specific, 
necessary recognition is to take. In attempting to develop a normative 
theory of institutions, Siep relies too heavily on the social-scientific content 
of Hegi'I's practical philosophy. The decisive difference between Siep's 

f>roject and the present work, however, results from the fact that I would 
ike to UM tha normative presuppositions of the relationship of recogni- 
tion. addltlon«lly« an n point of reference with which to explain htotorical 
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empirical processes of societal change. As a result, I am under greater 
pressure to 'sociologize' Hegel's conceptual model than Siep is. 
3 This sort of extension of morality, in terms of a theory of subjectivity, is 
apparently the goal that Andreas Wildt is pursuing in his reconstruction 

of the young Hegel's theory of recognition (Wildt, Autonomie und 
Ancrkennung). Wildt is interested in 'normative conditions for qualitative 
ego-identity' (ibid., p. ^)). id this end and cleari\' in the sense ot philosophi- 
cal psychology, he analyses Hegel's theory from the standpoint of the 
question as to which stages of mutual recognition need to bie taken into 
account in order to arrive at a conception of a successful development of 
practical subjectivity. The point of his reconstruction is that stable elements 
of 'non-legal morality' [nichtrechtsjormiger Moralitat] - that is, attitudes of 
beneficence, concern, and friendship that cannot be demanded on legal 
grounds - represent necessary conditions for the development of a quali- 
tative identity. In keeping with this guiding thesis, Wildfs interpretation 
tends towards a psychologi/.ation of I legel's account of recognition. He 
has to read the assertion of a repealed 'stiuggle for recognition' as a Iiy- 
pothesis about necessary conflids in the socialization process of the indi- 
vidual. Thus, in contrast to Siep, but also jn contrast to my own suggested 
interpretation, Wildt is not at all interesled in the social-theoretical impli- 
cations of Hegel's theory. Whereas 1 read the Jena writings as a theoretical 
proposal regarding the moral development of societies (in the sense of 
Mead or Durkheim), Andreas Wildt apparently wants to have it be under- 
stood as the embryonic form of a theory of the moral development of the 
.self. Accordingly, the meaning of 'struggle' is utterly different in the two 
interpretive approacln's: for Wildt, it points to an intrapsychic conflict; for 
me, it indicates the K';',ic ut social conflicts. A similar goal is pursued by 
Edith Diising - though in a less suggestive and, hence, meta-ethically more 
modest manner - in her biterstibjektivitSt und Selbstbeumfitsein (Cologne: 
Verlag fiir Philosophic J. Dinter, 1986). 

Chapter 4 Recognition and Socialization 

1 See in general Hans ji)as, C. H. Mciid: A Contcmporiiry Rc-mnnintition of his 
Thou^lit, Ir. Raymond Meyer (Camliridj'.e, Mass.; Ml 1 Press, 1985); .sec 
further Jiirgen llaberma.s, 'Individuation through socialization; On George 
Herbert Mead's theory of subjectivity', in Postmetapltysical 'I hinking: Philo- 
sophical Essays, tr. WUliam Mark Hohengarten (Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1992), pp. 149-204. 

2 In this chapter, I am relying primarily on George Herbert Mead, Mind, 
Self, and Society from the Standpoint of a Social Bdiaviorist, ed. Charles W. 
Morris (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1934); in reconstructing the 
development of Mead's conception of recognition, 1 have generally drawn 
on essays collected by Andrew ]. Reck; George Herbert Mead, Selected 
Writings, (Indianapolis: Library of the Liberal Arts, 1964). 

3 On this historical background, see Joas, G. H. Mrml, i sp chs 2 and 3. 

4 Mead, 'The definition of the psychical', in Selectal Wnlinf^ii, pp. 25-59; 
here, p. 55. 

5 'Social consciousness and the consciousness of m«(uilng'« In Sthclcd Writ- 
ings, pp. 123-33, here, p. 130. 
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6 Ibid., p. 131. 

7 'The mechanism of social consciousness', in Selected Writings, pp. 134-41; 
here, pp. 136f. 

8 Ibid., p. 139. 

9 Ibid., p. 141. 

10 Ibid., p. 140. 

11 On thi.s distinction, see Habermas, 'Individuation through socialization', 
esp. pp. 177ff. Here, Habermas is following an interpretation by Ernst 
Tugendhat in Self-consciousness and Self-determination, tr. Paul Stern (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1986); with regard to Mead, esp. chs 11 and 12. 

12 Mead, 'The social self, in Selected Writings, pp. 142-9; here, p. 146. 

13 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society. 

14 Ibid., pp. 153f. [Translator's note: In die first sentence, Morris's edition 
has latter' and former' inverted, somediing corrected in the German 

translation that Hoimeth uses.] 

15 Ibid., p. 155. 

16 Ibid., p. 196. 

17 Ibid., p. 199; on Mead's conception of law in terms of a theory of recog- 
nition, see his Movements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1972), pp. 21ff. 

18 Ibid., pp. 204f. 

19 If I understand him correctly, Ernst Tugendhat is pointing to this deficit 
at the relevant passage in his discussion of Mead: Tugendhat, Self- 
consciousness and Self-determination, p. 248. 

20 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 196. 

21 Ibid., p. 204. 

22 Ibid., p. 199. 

23 Ibid., p. 168. 

24 Ibid., p. 221. 

25 Ibid., p. 216. 

26 Ibid., p. 205. 

27 Ibid., p. 204. 

28 In my \ ievv, one can use this to develop an argument, procec.'ding from 
Mead, against the vvidoK' held belief that, with his concept of ethical life, 
Ilegel succumbed to the excesses of Romanticism in tleveloping a theory 
of society; as an example of this line of thinking, see Charles I'. Larmore, 
Patterns of Moral Complexity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987), pp. 93ff.; to my mind, the best current defence of Hegel's concept 
of ethical life is Charles Taylor's contemporizing study, Hegel and Modem 
Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1979), esp. di. 2.8. 

29 Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, p. 208. 



Chapter 5 Patterns of Intersubjective Recognition 

1 I have developed an initial overview of this thesis in my 'Integrity and 
disrespect'. 

2 See Max Sdieler, Formalism in Ethics and Non-Formal Ethics of Values: A 
Neto Attempt tomrd the Foundation of an Ethical Personalism, tr. Manfred S. 
Prlnn* nnd Kilmer I I'unk (Evanston, 111.: Northwestern University Press, 
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"This is a most remarkable book. The exposition and critical discussion 
are conducted with cxcmplar>' clarity, ll may change intellectual lives; 
1 will certauily attract a great deal of attention for many years to come." 
—William Outhwaite, University of Sussex 

Honneth's book casts a flood of light on what has been an area of darkness, 
the place where philosophical tradition and modem politics meet and 
interweave. Since neither is really comprehensible without the other, this work 
is essential reading for those who would understand either, ll is a path- 
breaking study, which ought to be at the center of the deb.iii' fm n tnv vears 
o come." — Charles Taylor, McGill University 

.Axel Honneth's The Struggle for Ri\oiinttiu!i ii niaikaDlc toi the skill 
with which he synthesizes a wide range of perspectives — sociological, 
psychoanalytical and philosophical — into a powerful and original model of 
social identity and social conflict. It represents a major step towards the 
development of a new 'post-linguistic' paradigm for Critical Theory." 
— Peter Dews, University of Essex 

n this important new book, Honneth argues that "the struggle for recognition" 
s and should be at the center of social conflicts. 

4onneth examines the arguments put foi-ward by Hegel in his Jena unungs 
ind situates them against the background of modern philosophy's conception 
)f human life as a struggle for existence. He shows how the notion of the 
struggle for recognition changes in Hegel's work as he moves from an 
ntcisiihitTtivp paradigm to one based on consciousness. 

Drawing on Marx, Sorel, and Sartre, he examines the importance of the 
struggle for recognition and of the moral basis of interaction in human conflicts. 
Finally, he discusses the relation between the recognition model and 
conceptions of modernity, the normative basis of social theory, and the 
possibility of mediating between Kant and Hegel. 

fhc Struggle for Recognilion draws together a wide variety of themes and 
oncerns, moving smoothly between moral philosophy and social theory. It will 
je essential reading for anyone interested in this central aspect of Hegel's 
bought and, more broadly, in critical theory and social philosophy. 
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